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The Persecutions: some Links between 


Judaism and the Early Church’ 


by W. H. C. FREND 


University Lecturer in Divinity and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 





ach generation of historiographers has had its own interpretation of 

the persecutions. In their hour of triumph in the years following the 

Council of Nicaea, Christians in both halves of the Roman Empire 
looked back to these events as the heroic age of the Christian faith. The 
sufferings of the Church were linked to the sufferings of the children of 
Israel? and this time, too, anti-Christ and his abettors, the pagan emperors, 
their officials and the mobs had been worsted. Like the Egyptians they 
had perished miserably. But, as so often happens, victory dissolved the 
common bonds which united the victors. In the next centuries the relations 
between Church and State in the East and West were to follow different 
paths. In the East the ‘martyrdom in intention’* of the monastic life 
tended to’ replace the martyrdom in deed in opposition to the emperor. 
In the West, the martyr tradition was to underline that same opposition. 
Tertullian, Hilary, Ambrose, Gregory VII, Boniface VIII embody a 
single trend of ideas extending over a thousand years. 

If one seeks to trace back these ideas to their origins, one is at once 
thrown into the long drawn out debate on the relations between early 
Christianity and the Roman Empire. ‘Coercitio’ or ‘institutum neroni- 
arum’, the protagonists of each have left their mark on three-quarters of 
a century of historical writing.4 But the approach is narrow, and it is 
noticeable that even Grégoire® and his pupil Moreau,® in two of the latest 
assessments of the persecutions, have not sought to enlarge it significantly. 
It is, moreover, difficult to accept, because it appears to isolate one 


1T would like to acknowledge the advice I have received from G. E. M. de Ste. 
Croix in preparing this article. 

2 Paulus Orosius, Historia adversum Paganos, C.S.E.L., v, vii. 27. Cf. Liber Genealogus 
(Chronica Minora, i. 196, ed. Mommsen). Seven persecutions before the coming of 
Antichrist—a Donatist view. 

3 The phrase is taken from the seventh-century novel, Barlaam and Joasaph (ed. 
Woodward and Mattingley, xii. §103). Monasticism arose ‘from men’s desire to become 
martyrs in will that they might not miss the glory of them that were made perfect by 
blood’. 

4 See the brilliant summary by A. N. Sherwin White, “The Early Persecutions and 
Roman Law again’, 7.T.S., N.S. iii (1952), 199-213. 

5 Henri Grégoire, ‘Les Persécutions dans l’Empire romain’, in Mém. de l Académie 
royale de Belgique, Cl. des Lettres, xlvi, fasc.i, 1951. 

6 J. Moreau, La Persécution du Christianisme dans Empire romain, Mythes et Religions, 
Paris 1956. 
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particular aspect of the problem which a militant, apocalyptic and 
monotheistic religion presented to the Mediterranean world. The initiative 
was not always on the pagan side. Persecution had its counterpart in 
martyrdom, and the consideration of the one cannot be divorced from 
consideration of the other. Without the suffering and the death of the 
righteous at the hands of earthly rulers the Messianic Age would not 
dawn nor would the Second Coming take place. In addition, the emphasis 
on the legal and official aspects of the persecutions tends to ignore the 
background of long-standing and endemic religious hatred in the cities 
of the Hellenistic East, which the Christians inherited. As Grégoire points 
out, up to the time of Origen the Christian mission was essentially Greek, 
even in the Western provinces of the Empire.’ If one understands the 
nature of these hatreds, one may be well on the way towards under- 
standing the relations of the Church and the pagan world in the first two 
centuries. We will try to show how some of the elements of the crises in 
which the Church was embroiled during that period were present in the 
antagonism of Jew and Greek in the previous era. Moreover, part of the 
confusion over the legal status of Christians may possibly have its origins 
in the different standing enjoyed by Jews in Rome and in the Hellenistic 
East respectively. We will try to understand the history of the early 
Christian mission as a continuation of the great internal problem which 
confronted the Roman Empire, namely the containment of Judaism. 

As Casey has recently stated, in a discussion on the origins of Gnostic- 
ism, ‘however much philosophy may have softened the blow, conversion 
to Christianity involved submission to the Jewish way of conceiving the 
origins of the universe and much of the history of mankind.’? This 
appears to be true in the first two centuries, both as regards the outward 
organisation and outlook of the Christians,? and more important from our 
point of view, as regards the attitude of the provincials towards them. 
Though the writer of the Letter to Diognetus could claim justifiably that 
Christians had abandoned the fussiness and ritualism of Jewry,* many of 
those things which interested Christians most could hardly be understood 
apart from current Jewish usage. Let us take two examples out of many. 
For instance, it seems evident that as late as A.D. 170 the Christians in the 
province of Asia continued to observe the Jewish Passover, and that the 
recently published Homily on the Passion of Melito of Sardis is to be regarded 
as a Paschal Haggadah closely parallel to the type used by Jews to-day.® 


1H. Grégoire, op. cit., 18. 

2 R. P. Casey, ‘Gnosis, Gnosticism and the New Testament’ in The Background of the 
New Testament and Eschatology, ed. W. H. Davies and D. Daube, 1956, 56. 

3 The literature on this subject is very extensive. Here one would direct attention 
to F. Gavin, The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments, S.P.C.K., 1928; C. W. 
Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, Oxford 1944; T. G. Jalland, 
The Origin and Evolution of the Christian Ministry, London 1948, iv, and the paper by 
Gerh. Loeschke, Fiidisches und Heidnisches im Christlichen Kult, Bonn 1906. 

* Ep. ad Diognetum (ed. Kirsopp Lake), iv. 6. 

5 F. L. Cross in a paper read to the Cambridge Theological Society on 28 February 
1957, and summarised in the Cambridge University Reporter Ixxxvii. No. 45, 1957, p. 1468. 
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PERSECUTIONS: LINKS BETWEEN JUDAISM AND EARLY CHURCH 


Nearly half a century later the dispute between Callistus and Tertullian 
on the ability of the Church to forgive deadly sins had an equally syna- 
gogal background. These sins, idolatry, apostasy and bloodshed are just 
those which in a.p. 132 Rabbi Akiba had defined as ones to be avoided, if 
necessary, by martyrdom.! That is, they were sins against God for which 
there could be no earthly forgiveness. The problem in A.D. 220 was 
whether the Christian Church should continue to maintain the Jewish 
standpoint or not, and the victory of Callistus was a significant step along 
the road of full emancipation from Judaism. 

Though the authorities had made a clear distinction between Christians 
and Jews since A.D. 64, that did not prevent them from associating them 
both as adherents of a single monotheistic creed springing from the same 
root and potentially hostile to Greco-Roman society. Thus in a.D. 202 
Septimius Severus forbade proselytism to Judaism and Christianity alike.* 
Celsus, writing some twenty-five years earlier, assumed that Christians 
were primarily rebels against Judaism.* Galen follows the same line when 
he brackets ‘the followers of Moses and the followers of Christ’ as people 
on whom rational argument was a waste of time.® These indications 
suggest that an effort to consider the general problem of the persecutions 
within the framework of the relationship between Judaism and the 
Ancient World has at least the merit of being the way in which its 
inhabitants were wont to regard Christianity. 

This accepted, the story of the persecutions should begin not with 
Nero but with the Maccabees. The great struggle between the Jews and 
the Seleucid kings foreshadows the characteristic outlook of the Jews and 
Christians, on the one hand, and the authorities and their supporters on 
the other. These outlooks persist to a remarkable degree down to the 
conversion of Constantine. For, whatever the incidental causes of the 
conflict,* such as the greed of Antiochus IV, his ill-advised interference 
in a purely internal Jewish quarrel, or his desire to punish specific acts of 
Jewish disloyalty, the issue came to be dominated by religion. Both the 
earlier and later Diaspora traditions, represented by II and IV Maccabees 
respectively, and the Palestinian tradition enshrined in I Maccabees make 
this quite clear. Antiochus’s edict of 168/67 B.c. had as its object ‘that they 
(the Jews) should forget the Law and change the ordinances’ (I Macc., 
i. 49) or ‘that they should leave the law of their fathers’ (II Macc., vi. 1) 


1L. Finkelstein, Akiba: Scholar, Saint and Martyr, New York 1936, 261. The question 
was a burning one, and Akiba’s view was upheld by a majority vote only at the synod 
of Lydda in 135. Talmud Babli, Sanhedrin, ii. 74a (ed. Epstein, London 1935, 502). 

2 For a trace of this view, perhaps taken direct from Tacitus, see Sulpicius Severus, 
Chronicon (ed. Halm, C.S.E.L., i) ii. 30. 7. 

3 Spartian, Vita Severi, 17. 1. 

4 Celsus in Origen, Contra Celsum (ed. Koetschau, tr. H. Chadwick), ii. 1 and ii. 4. 

5 Galen, De Differentiis Pulsuum 3, cited from G. Waltzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, 
Oxford 1949, 37 ff. Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, iv. 23. . 

6 For emphasis on the political aspects of Antiochus’s measures, see E. Bickermann, 
Der Gott der Makkabder, Berlin 1937, and a corrective by J. Dancy, 1 Maccabees: a Com- 
mentary, Oxford 1954. 
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or, in detail, ‘that each individual of the nation should taste unclean 
food through tortures and abjure Judaism’ (IV Macc., iv. 26). The 
penalty for disobedience was death. But in the eyes of the Jew the name of 
God was being blasphemed (II Macc., viii. 4) and he, like the Christian 
after him, knew that he must give his life for the sanctification of the 
Name.! 

The object of the pagan rulers is portrayed as securing abjurations 
(€duvvc80 tov *Jovdacpudv).2 This would be involved by the public 
(b’parhesia) transgression of the prohibition of idolatry coupled with the 
profanation of the divine name. The same means were employed by the 
Alexandrines against Jewesses in the great pogrom of A.D. 38.3 The objective 
was, therefore, identical with that of the magistrates conducting trials of 
Christians. For a Hierocles in Bithynia during the Great Persecution* or 
for a Carthaginian magistrate in Tertullian’s time the moment of triumph 
was when the Christian recanted. The story of the Maccabees, too, 
shows that in certain circumstances the profession of Judaism could be a 
crime. In II Macc., xiv. 38-46 Razis is actually accused of Judaism and 
prefers to anticipate his fate by committing suicide. The case does not 
stand alone. In Wisdom, ii. 18-19, there is an interesting passage that can 
hardly refer to anything else but a trial on the charge of Judaism.* Though 
the identification of the accusing party is uncertain, the words ‘Let us 
examine him with despitefulness and torture . . . let us condemn him with 
a shameful death’ are susceptible of no other meaning. Clearly, in the 
Hellenistic East the Jewish ‘nomen’ could be the subject of persecution 
long before the Romans or Christianity appeared on the scene. 

In opposition to this persecuting activity by the Hellenistic rulers one 
may trace the Jews’ glorification of the martyr’s lot, and the duty of 
destroying the symbols of pagan civilisation. This, as recent discoveries at 
Cyrene have shown, was taken quite literally. In a.p. 115 the great temple 
of Zeus there was destroyed by the Jewish rebels.” The story of the scribe 
Eleazer as told in II Macc., vi. 24—-vii. 42 taught that no deviation from 
Torah was permitted and, secondly, that the reward for martyrdom was 
eternal rest with the patriarchs hereafter. The martyr represented Israel. 
Personally innocent, he expiated the sin of a guilty people. His death 
hastened the coming of God’s mercy. Martyrdom was thus both the means 
of personal resurrection and an act of atonement on behalf of God’s 


1 Note for instance, Pesahim, 53b (ed. Epstein, London 1935, 261), citing the example 
of the Three Holy Children. For Christian suffering for the Name, Hermas, Vis., iii. 1. 
g and Simil., ix. 28. 

2 IV Macc., iv. 26 (ed. Hadas, 167-168). 

3 Philo, In Flaccum (ed. Colson), xi. 96. 

4 Lactantius, Div. Inst. (ed. Brandt, C.S.E.L., xxvii. i), v. 11. 15. 

5 Tertullian, Apol., ii. 13. 

6 The expression xpiow eicevnveypévos *Iovsuopod, is strong, suggesting a legal charge, 
but what the xpévors rijs éutéics were, which provided the pretext, is uncertain. 

? Information from R. G. Goodchild, Director of Antiquities in the Kingdom of 
Libya. The inscription recording the event is being published by Miss J. M. 
Reynolds. 
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PERSECUTIONS: LINKS BETWEEN JUDAISM AND EARLY CHURCH 


people as a whole. Both these ideas played their part in Christian martyr- 
dom. 

One need not be surprised, therefore, that martyrdom came to be 
regarded as a natural and integral part of the Jewish way of life. In the 
great crises of A.D. 40 and A.D. 66 Josephus describes in detail how thou- 
sands of Jews were prepared to die rather than perform an idolatrous act.} 
No friend of extremism himself, he wrote in c. A.D. 95, ‘For it becomes 
natural to all Jews immediately and from their very birth to esteem those 
books (of the Law) and, if occasion be, willingly to die for them.’? Such 
conduct could be expected from the citizens of ‘a theocracy’.* Such 
tendencies were powerfully reinforced by a development to which Fischel 
has recently drawn attention, namely, for the figure of the prophet to 
become merged with that of the martyr.* The killing of the prophets had 
become a commonplace in Judaism by the time the Synoptists wrote 
(Mt., xxiii. 35-37 and Lk., xiii. 34), and the story of the sawing asunder of 
Isaiah or the murder of Zechariah may be regarded as typical. These 
facts, coupled with an apocalyptic view of history involving the utter 
destruction of the Gentiles, complete the background of the tense and 
horrible situation which developed in the Hellenistic East in the last two 
centuries B.C. 

Two cultures, religious and secular, confronted one another. One must 
remember, too, that the lines were not static. Jewish proselytism was 
proverbial (Mt., xxiii. 15), and successful proselytism was destructive alike 
of the institutions and family life of the classical world.® On the other hand, 
lapses and outright apostasies from Judaism were not infrequent, and these 
in their turn released fresh waves of hatred.6 Our sources, pagan and 
Jewish alike, leave no doubt as to the intensity of ill-feeling which separated 
Jew and non-Jew in the Greek East throughout the whole period between 
the Maccabaean wars and Bar Kochba’s revolt. There is no need to over- 
stress the point. Alexandria, Antioch, Damascus, Caesarea, Halicarnassos, 
Miletus, Ephesus and Laodicea, to mention some examples only, were 
the scenes of pogroms and acts of repression.” Pagan rulers were described 
as plotting the utter destruction of Jewry in their dominions.* One inci- 
dent out of very many deserves record. In c. A.D. 67 the Jews were 
massacred at Antioch because they were accused (falsely) of attempting 


1 Particularly, Antiquities, xviii. 8 and Wars, ii. 10, recording the incidents at 
Ptolemais and Tiberias in A.D. 40. 

* Josephus, Contra Apionem (ed. Niese, tr. Whiston), i. 8. 42. 

3 Josephus’s term: Contra Apionem, ii. 16. 165. 

4H. A. Fischel, ‘Prophet and Martyr’, Jewish Quarterly Review, xxxvii (1946/7), 
265 ff. and 363 ff. 

5 The view expressed by Tacitus, Histories, v. 5. 2. The Jewish convert ‘exuere 
patriam, parentes, liberos, fratres vilia habere’. For the Christian’s similar attitude, 
Tertullian, Ad Nationes, ii. 1 (C.S.E.L., xx. 94 lines 8-12) and Passio Perpetuae (ed. 
Knopf), 3 

6 fee, for instance, III Macc., vii. 10-23 (Hadas, 81). 

’ The situation is described in Philo, In Flaccum, iv. 18-xvii. 145 and Josephus, 
Antiquities, xiv. 10 ff., xvi. 2. 3, Wars, ii. 18. 1-2 and 7; 20. 2 and vii. 3. 3. 

8 The theme of Esther and III Maccabees. 
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to set fire to the city—an interesting parallel to the accusation against 
the Christians in Rome three years earlier. Furthermore, the test applied 
by the magistrates to identify Jews and proselytes was that of sacrifice.* 
The Jews, it was believed, had forfeited their special status and therefore 
must sacrifice ‘womep vouos €oti tots ‘’ENnow’. ‘Sacrifice or die’. Here is 
the situation which was to be all too familiar in pagan-Christian relations. 
So also were the charges of ‘atheism’, ‘haters of the human race’, ‘sacri- 
legious’ and ‘ritual murderers’, hurled against the Jews?. It is not difficult 
to understand how this pattern of embittered relationships could be 
transferred to a body which popular opinion regarded as a criminal and 
dangerous off-shoot of Judaism. The same fears and prejudices which 
produced the pogroms of the period 170 B.c.—A.D. 135 contributed to the 
anti-Christian outbreaks in the same areas in the second and early third 
centuries A.D. 

So much for the Hellenistic world. In Rome itself, by contrast, the Jews 
were in an exceptional position. First, they were only one of a large number 
of foreign cults which the crowds of immigrants from the east had brought 
with them from the second century B.c. onwards. Secondly, Jews and 
Romans begin their association as friends and allies against the Seleucids. 
Indeed, right through the second and first centuries B.c., Rome found 
the Jews a useful counterpoise in Asia Minor and later in Syria and 
Egypt against the perpetual grumbling hostility of the Greek autonomous 
cities. The protection of valuable Jewish privileges in these cities by 
Julius Caesar and Mark Antony was the result. Hence, in Rome there 
was the tendency to regard Judaism as a national cult, albeit an un- 
attractive one, and to apply to it the same regulations as governed other 
foreign cults.4 From the outset, however, proselytism among Roman 
citizens was discouraged, if not actually forbidden. The expulsion of the 
Jews by the Praetor Peregrinus Cornelius Hispalus in 139 B.c. on the 
ground that they were ‘tainting Roman manners with the worship of 
Jupiter Sabazius’®, and the affairs of Fulvia in Tiberius’s reign®, and 
probably also of Pomponia Graecina in A.D. 57, are illustrations.” Such 
recorded instances were few and far between. Relations between Rome and 
the Jews were on a different and more cordial plane from those of Jews 
and Greeks in the Hellenistic East, and the fact was acknowledged in the 
speech which Josephus puts into the mouth of Titus in a.p. 70 ( Jewish 
War, vi. 6. 2). No Greek city would have bestowed even-handed justice 
on Jews and Isis-worshippers alike as did Tiberius in a.p. 19.8 Where 
action was taken against the Jews it was on grounds of acts violating the 

1 Josephus, Wars, vii. 3. 3. 

2 For the catalogue of accusations and reproaches showered on the Jews found in 
classical authors, J. Juster, Les Juifs dans ’ Empire romain, Paris 1914, 45. n. 1. 

3 Josephus, Antiquities, xiv. 8. 3, and xiv. 10. 

* On Rome’s relations with the Jews, E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
ment, 1925 ed., ii, and G. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, i. 163 f. 

5 Valerius Maximus, i. 3. 2. 6 Josephus, Antiquities, xviii. 3. 5. 

? Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 32. 8 Josephus, Antiquities, xviii. 3. 4. 
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pax deorum, or disturbing the peace, complaints which could be levelled 
at other cults besides theirs. 

In the first decades of the first century A.D. there is some evidence 
that, quite apart from the mad act of Caligula directed against the Jews 
in Palestine, the official friendship between Rome and the Jews was 
breaking down. In the first place, the rebellious tendencies of the Greeks 
in Asia Minor were lessening. The cult, first of Dea Roma, and then of 
Augustus, at last provided them with a focus of religious loyalty. Outside 
of Alexandria, where the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs show how the Roman 
administration continued to be regarded as anti-Hellenic and pro-Jewish 
until well into the second century A.D.,? the Greek became as loyal to the 
Imperial idea as any other citizen of Augustus’s empire. Thus, Rome no 
longer needed the Jewish counterpoise. Moreover, the establishment of 
the Imperial cult for the first time linked the fortunes of Rome with those 
of Hellenism against the Jews. Then came the Alexandrine riots of A.D. 38 
and 40. Claudius’s solemn warning to the Jewish embassy of A.D. 41 is 
significant of what was to follow.* After confirming Jewish privileges as 
they stood in the reign of Augustus, he concluded, ‘if they continued to 
introduce or invite Jews who sail down from Syria and Egypt, thus com- 
pelling me to conceive greater suspicion, I will by all means take ven- 
geance upon them as fomenting a general plague on the whole world.” 
The Jewish threat was now seen ‘as world-wide. Would that of the 
Christians be regarded otherwise? The Christian Church could hardly 
have entered on the stage of history at a less favourable moment. Within 
twenty years the charge of moving sedition among all the Jews throughout 
the world was to be made against them (Acts, xxiv. 5). Rome’s position 
in the East no longer depended on the loyalty of the Jews; it would hardly 
require concessions to the ‘tertium genus’. 

But had Rome the means to hand for dealing with a ‘world con- 
spiracy’? Much as modern historians may stress the relevance of measures 
designed to frustrate the effects of astrologers, magicians, Druids, and other 
violators of the ‘pax deorum’,® it is questionable whether these provide the 
full answer. In the East these measures seem to have been combined with 
the sanctions long adopted in the Greek cities against. ‘atheism’. This 
term was not readily naturalised into Latin usage,® but as we shall see, 
was very relevant with regard to Christianity. It may well form the 
connecting link between the Roman and Hellenistic legal systems in 


1 Suetonius, Claudius, 25. 

2 Ed. H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, Oxford 1954. The Acta Appianit 
may relate to events as late as A.D. 190, while the Acta Hermaisci must be Trajanic or 
later. (Musurillo, 211 and 168). 

3 See H. I. Bell, Fews and Christians in Egypt, Oxford 1924, 25. 4 Ibid. 

5 For the importance of these measures in understanding the attitude of the authori- 
ties towards the Christians, see H. Last, “The Study of the ‘“‘Persecutions”’, 7.R.S., 
xxvii (1937) 80-92 and art. ‘Christenverfolgung’, Reallexicon fiir Antike u. Christentum, ii. 
1159 f. and 1298 f. 

6 It is not until Arnobius (Adv. Gentes, i. 29) writing at the end of the third century, 
that the term is used in Latin in the pagan-Christian controversy. 
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dealing with the early Church. In the mind of Dio Cassius writing in 
the 220s, magic and atheism were the twin dangers threatening the 
religious peace and therefore the prosperity of the Empire.! Misbelief 
was such an offence in the Hellenistic rather than the Roman world.? 
The Latin ‘sacrilegium’ implied more positive action—‘deos destruere’.® 
Rome left unchanged so many of the characteristic institutions of the 
Hellenistic East. Like the angareia, was not ‘atheism’ and the public trial 
before the authorities on grounds of religion another of the legacies of 
Hellenism to Rome in the administration of the Empire? 

How far then does the history of the early Church’s relations with the 





pagan world in fact continue these same developments? Let us first take | 
the meaning attached to martyrdom in the early Church. Here the | 


praeparatio evangelica of Judaism seems obvious enough. Similarities of 
detail apart, such as those illustrated by Fischel in the Jewish and Christian 
Acta Martyrum,* the broad development from the one to the other seems 
undeniable. Complete obedience to God, where necessary in defiance of 
the authorities, expiatory sacrifice, self-abnegation on behalf of the 
People, and the reward of blessed immortality in anticipation of the 
approaching end of the world, are already firmly established ideas. 
Perhaps it is no accident that the term peprupeiv or Sicpaprupeiy applied 
to ‘blood witness’ first occurs in IV Maccabees.> The Jewish martyr bore 
witness to the Law, the Christian to the New Law. Those things which the 
Jew resisted to the death, such as idolatry, including the eating of ‘impure’ 
meats, and blood-shed, including duty in a pagan army, the Christian was 
to resist also. Yet martyrdom in Judaism was something of a Hamlet 
without the Prince. However much the Law might be regarded as ‘pre- 
existent from Creation’ and the ‘breath of the Power of God’,® the Jews’ 
sufferings were in hope and anticipation only. The Law remained 
impersonal, and for deep, sensitive minds, such as St. Paul’s, an ‘occasion 
for sin’ rather than for salvation (Rom., vii. 11). In the last resort the Jew 
died under the impulse of religious nationalism, as a member of a chosen 
race.’ It was left to Christianity to extend this impulse to the individual, 
regardless of race, and eventually purge religion of the purely national 
element. 

It needed the sacrifice and death of Jesus Christ to give the doctrine 
of martyrdom a permanent validity. The Christian accepted Jesus as 
Lord, and as ‘the one faithful and true martyr’,® whose death he should 


1 Dio Cassius (ed. Melber), lii. 36, 3 (in the mouth of Maecenas): pijr’ obv abém rwi 
pire yonte ovyxwpjons elva. 

2 See for instance Josephus, Contra Apionem, ii. 38. A. B. Drachmann, Atheism in 
Pagan Antiquity, Gyldendal, 1922. 

3 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, ix. 14, and art. Pfaff, P.W., ‘Sacrilegium’. 

* H. A. Fischel, op. cit., 383 ff. 

5 IV Macc., xii. 16, but in the Alexandrine MS. only (Hadas 208), % Sapaprupia 
occurs, however, at IV Macc., xvi. 16 with the implied meaning of ‘bearing witness by 
death’ on behalf of the law. ‘ 

® Wisd., vii. 25 and ix. 9. 7 See G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii. 312. 

8 Eusebius, H.E., v. 2. 3, 7@ mor@ kai adnbw pdprvpr, citing Rev. i. 5 and iii. 14. 
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imitate. He believed that by bearing witness of his faith until death, he 


‘would also witness His glory.* 


It has been urged with some justice* that the Passion narrative in 
St. Luke’s Gospel is designed to portray the Ideal Martyr. ‘St. Luke’s 
portrait in the Passion story is that of the suffering but faithful servant of 
God, we may even say, the martyr.’ His death atoned, however, not only 
for the sins of Israel, but those of all humanity (Heb., ix. 28). In St. 
Mark’s account of the Passion, too, Christ prophesies a vision of God’s 
power and glory (Mk., xiv. 62), such as may be found in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (v. 7) or in the account of Stephen’s martyrdom in Acts (vii. 55). 
All three Synoptics recount signs and wonders which accompanied 
Christ’s death, and throughout the New Testament suffering has the 
eschatological significance that it has in late Judaism. Wars, plagues, the 
persecution of the faithful on earth will precede the coming of the Messiah. 
The climax of evil was the immediate herald of the destruction of the 
heathen world by Christ. The sufferings of Christians would hasten the 
coming of the Messianic Age, and for that reason St. Paul rejoices in his 
sufferings (Col., i. 24) and hopes to participate in those of his Master 
(Phil., iii. 10). His message to the Thessalonians (II Thess., i) contains 
references to persecutions and sufferings which would precede the 
Parousia.* As Irenaeus stated (Adv. Haer., v. 14.1), Christ’s death was a 
recapitulation of (righteous) effusion of blood from the beginning— 
once again, the theme of human religious history is of righteous suffering 
and death. These ideas form one of the links between the Old Dispensation 
and the New. 

Indeed, so long as the Second Coming was believed to be at hand, 
martyrdom and persecution at whomsoever’s hands were bound to play a 
disproportionate part in the life of the Church. It is quite natural that 
at the end of the first century martyrdom had come to be accepted as the 
goal of a Christian life. Ignatius of Antioch begged the Roman Christians 
not to intercede on his behalf. The martyrs of Lyons more than fifty 
years later defined a true disciple as one who ‘follows the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth’,® i.e. to a martyr’s death. But not only did martyrdom 
atone for sin, it had also become a touchstone of catholic orthodoxy. 
Ignatius uses it as an argument against his Jewish-Docetic opponents,® 
just as Tertullian does against the Gnostics in the next century.’ In 
addition, it has become linked to a whole system of penitential disci- 
pline, particularly in the West. It was the supreme counsel of the Holy 


1 See K. Holl, ‘Die Vorstellung vom Martyrer und die Martyrakte in der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung’, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, ii. 71 ff. 

2R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 1934, 176. Also D. W. 
Riddle, The Martyrs, Chicago 1931, ch. vili with reference to St. Mark’s Gospel. 

3 On this question, see G. Best, One Body in Christ, London 1955, 130-136. 

4 Ignatius, Ad Romanos, ii and iv. Cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., v. 28. 4. 

5 Eusebius, H.E., v. 1. 10. 

6 Ignatius, Ad Smyrn., iv. 2 and Ad Trall., ix. 1. 

? Tertullian, Scorpiace, passim. Cf. art. by the writer “The Gnostic Sects and the 
Roman Empire’, 7.£.H., v. 1 (1954) 25-37. 
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Spirit. Baptism by water merely prepared the way for suffering and the 
baptism of blood.! The intense belief prevalent in North Africa of the 
supreme value of martyrdom underlay the baptismal issue between 
Carthage and Rome, and it was to dominate the Donatist controversy. 

For the individual, moreover, martyrdom brought immediate bene- 
fits, and here also we find that the Church has built on the well-laid 
foundations of late Judaism. Like the martyr-prophet of that age, the 
Christian martyr was credited with visions of divine glory,? converse 
with the Lord,* prophetic powers,* and immediate entry into Paradise 
where he would judge his enemies.® More than that, he and he alone 
held the ‘claves Petri’, the power to bind and loose on earth and here- 
after. He was already an angel.’ Above all, Christ speaks and suffers 
through him, thus manifesting the type of victorious suffering which 
would precede the Last Days.* The persecutors were faced with the 
hopeless task of fighting against God.® Their methods were merely the 
means to Christian victory. There was every reason for the Christian to 
defy the authorities. 

And so, one notices in the early Church that same aggressive side to 
martyrdom that one can see from time to time in Judaism. There was a 
strong element who agreed with the writer of Revelation rather than I 
Peter. It was difficult to dissociate Rome from idolatry, and the Christian 
duty of destroying idols could easily take on an anti-Roman bias. In Asia 
Minor and Africa at the turn of the third century there were plenty of 
zealous Christians who were prepared to provoke the authorities and 
rejoiced at the consequences.?° But the precedent for voluntary martyrdom 
had already been established by the young men whom Josephus describes, 
as boasting of cutting down Herod’s Golden Eagle over the gateway of 
the Temple with the express object of being executed, ‘for they would 
enjoy greater happiness after they were dead’.14 No Montanist or Donatist 
asked more. 

The extraordinary fact is that, granted the state of exaltation among 
so many of the early Christians and the firm dogmatic basis for their 
outlook, so few were put to death. Origen, himself no despiser of the 
martyr’s crown, writing just before the Decian persecution, claimed that 


1 Passio Perpetuae, iii. 3: ‘Mihi Spiritus dictavit: Non aliud petendum ab aqua, nisi 
sufferentiam carnis’. 

2 Acts, vii. 55; Acta Carpi (ed. Knopf), 13. 3 and 39. 

3 Passio Perpetuae, 4: ‘et ego quae me sciebam fabulari cum Domino’. Mart. Polyc., 
(ed. Knopf), 1. 2 and 2. 2. 

4 Mart. Polyc. (ed. Knopf), 5. 

5 Passio Perpetuae, 17; Eusebius, H.E., vi. 42. 5; Mart. Polyc., 19. 2. Cf. Wisd., v. 1 
and v. 5. For further references Holl, op. cit., 72-73. 

6 Eusebius, H.E., v. 2. 5; cf. Tertullian, De Pudicitia (C.S.E.L., xx), 21. 

7 Mart. Polyc., 2. 3. 

8 Eusebius, H.E., v. 1. 23 (the deacon, Sanctus). 

® Acta Saturnini, 6: ‘Peccatis, infelices, adversus Deum facitis.’ (P.L., viii. 707). 

10 Acta Carpi, 42; Mart. Polyc., 4. Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, 5. Cf. Apol., 50. 3 and 
De Spect., 1. 

11 Josephus, Wars, i. 33. 3. 
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one could easily enumerate the number of martyrs to date.1 The biggest 
recorded massacre, that of Lyons in 177, seems to have claimed only 
48 victims.” In the same period, the numbers of Jewish dead by pogrom 
and persecution must have run into many thousands. Perhaps this is in 
itself an indication of the relative importance of the Jewish compared 
with the Christian problem in the Mediterranean world in the first two 
centuries. 

Is it possible to say, before one leaves the Christian side of our prob- 
lem, whether these parallels between late Judaism and Christianity were 
conscious or not? Thanks to the excellent work done by Perler? and 
Surkau‘ on IV Maccabees, it seems that the answer is in the affirmative, 
that is to say, that late Jewish literature provided the literary models as 
well as the ideas of some of the earliest Christian Acta Martyrum. That the 
Christians of the first generation were well acquainted with the Assumption 
of Moses and the Ascension of Isaiah is well known.' More recently, how- 
ever, detailed studies of [V Maccabees have established what would appear 
to be the direct influence of this work on the letters of Ignatius, the 
martyrdom of Polycarp and the account of the martyrdoms at Lyons. 
The borrowings include style and vocabulary as well as general ideas, and 
even without following Perler into mazes of linguistic analysis, it is per- 
fectly clear, for instance, that the description of Blandina at Lyons is 
modelled on the mother of the Maccabaean youths, and that bishop 
Pothinus finds his prototype in the scribe Eleazer. There seems to be 
little doubt that with IV Maccabees ‘the historian is dealing with one of 
the roots of early Christian enthusiasm for martyrdom and martyr 
literature’.* The continuity between Jewish and early Christian ideas of 
martyrdom seems remarkably complete, and to deny the fact, as even 
Delehaye’? and Campenhausen® have sought to do, merely makes un- 
necessary difficulties. 

We can now go on to the second stage of our argument and investigate 
possible affinities in the treatment of Jews and Christians by the Imperial 
and local authorities in the Roman Empire. The Jews, we have seen, 


1 Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 8. H. Grégoire, Les Persécutions, 12. 

2 H. Quentin, ‘La liste des martyrs de Lyon de l’An 177’, Analecta Bollandiana, xxxix 
(1921), 113-138. 

3 ©. Perler, ‘Das vierte Makkabaerbuch, Ignatius von.Antiochen und die 4ltesten 
Martyrerberichte’, Riv. di arch. crist. xxv (1949), 47-72. 

4H. Surkau, Martyrien in jiidischer und frithchristlicher Zeit, Gottingen 1938. 

5 R. H. Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, London 1900, xliv and Assumption of Moses, 
London 1897, Ixii. 

® ©. Perler, loc. cit., 64: ‘Wir sind an einer Wurzel der altchristlichen Martyrer- 
begeisterung und Martyrerliteratur’. 

7H. Delehaye, ‘Martyr et Confesseur’, Analecta Bollandiana, xxxix (1921), 36-64 
at pp. 45-46: ‘Et pour le dire en passant, nous ne reconnaissons nullement l’influence 
des idées juives, par l’intermédiaire du livre ii des Macchabées et de certaines légendes 
des prophétes, sur les Actes historiques des martyrs’. 

8 H. von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, Gottingen 1936, 
1: ‘Die Idee des Martyriums und die Vorstellung des Martyrers sind christlichen 
Ursprungs.’ 
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were the victims of constant strife in the Greek cities but were com- 
paratively free from molestation in Rome itself. How far can the same be 
said of the Christians? The evidence for the first two centuries preserved 
by Eusebius suggests that this may also have been the case. The Greek 
cities were obviously the main centres of anti-Christian agitation. By the 
end of the second century, however, this had extended to other great 
cities where there was a large Jewish community, such as Carthage. 
Melito of Sardis is quoted as referring to Hadrian’s instructions to the 
cities of Larissa, Thessalonica and Athens and ‘to all the Greeks’ that ‘no 
new measures should be taken against us (Christians)’.? Eusebius prefaces 
the account of the persecution at Lyons, where the Christians also seem 
to be in the main Greek-speaking Asiatic immigrants’, with the statement, 
‘In this time the persecution of us in some parts of the world was re- 
kindled more violently by popular violence in the cities.’ In Rome after 
A.D. 64 we hear of isolated denunciations and individual trials, such as 
that of Justin in a.p. 163, but on the whole, the Christians there seem to 
have been left alone. Irenaeus’s statement that in Rome the ‘faithful 
from everywhere’> met, is confirmed by what is known of the careers of 
figures such as Marcion, Valentinus and Polycarp. And they met and 
disputed openly. The Church also accumulated property. If the persecu- 
tion of a.p. 64 had really had the immediate and decisive importance 
that is claimed for it, one would expect Rome to have been one of the 
main centres of anti-Christian repression. This does not seem to have been 
the case. Eusebius clearly regarded Gnostic heresy as a worse danger to 
the Church in the second century than persecution.® Sporadic pogroms 
in the Hellenistic cities were the feature of the period and continued to 
be so up to the very eve of the Decian persecution.’ 

It might perhaps be suggested that the policy of the Roman authorities 
towards the Church was a patchwork of separate and scarcely co- 
ordinated ideas. First, in Rome itself there was concern for the mainten- 
ance of the pax deorum, and the consequent dread of the violation of the 
Roman gods by the practice of unholy rites and black magic. Secondly, 
there was a deep-felt loathing for converts to Judaism—the ‘national 
apostates’*—and a tendency where possible to fasten the term borrowed 
from the Greeks of ‘atheist? on to them.® Added to this, there was the 


( 1 P. Monceaux, ’Les colonies juives dans l’Afrique romaine’, Rev. des Etudes juives 
1902), 1 ff. 

2 Eusebius, H.E., iv. 26. 10. 3 See Grégoire, op. cit., 20. 

* Eusebius, H.E., v. 1. 1. 5 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer., iii. 3. 2. 

® Eusebius, H.E., iv. 7. 1. 

? The last great anti-Christian outbreak was that which took place in Alexandria in 
A.D. 248. Eusebius, ibid., vi. 41. 1 ff. 

8 Mommsen’s phrase, in his famous ‘Der Religionsfrevel nach rémischen Recht’, 
Historische Zeitschrift, xxv (1890), 389-429 at p. 407. See also, his letter in Expositor 
(1893), 1-7, under the title of ‘Christianity in the Roman Empire’. 

® A. Harnack, ‘Der Vorwurf des Atheismus’, -Texte u. Untersuchungen, xii. 4. (1903), 
and Mommsen, art. cit., 393. For the unpopularity of sie need Tacitus, Histories, v. 5, 
Juvenal, Sat., xiv. 96 ff., ” Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 41. 
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continuous, bitter hostility of the Jews towards the Christians, which 
ensured that there would lack neither accusers nor mobs to shout ‘down 
with the atheists’ at the appropriate moment. 

The affair of a.p. 64 is quite clearly the application of the first of 
these principles to the problem of Christianity. Coupled with reproaches 
of ‘hatred against the human race’ applicable to Jews,? one can point to 
the parallel of the Bacchanal conspiracy. With Last? and Sherwin-White® 
we can see common ground between the Republican treatment of the 
Bacchanals, the Claudian treatment of the Druids and Magi and 
the Neronian persecution of the Christians. Tacitus’s description of the 
searching out of the Christians in Rome involving an ‘ingens multitudo’ 
suggests almost word for word Livy’s account of the famous days of 
186 B.c.* Suetonius’s language ‘nova et malefica superstitio’ indicates 
magic as the underlying fear of the authorities.5 So far as one can tell, 
there was no sacrificial test. The victims are said simply to ‘have con- 
fessed’, and no attempt appears to have been made to secure recantations 
—no more so than with the Bacchanals. But this great round-up remained 
a unique event. It was designed as an act of reprisal against a conspiracy 
or a spectacular alibi to cover the tracks of Nero himself.* If there had been 
no other factors to influence the relations between Church and Empire, 
the Church might soon have gained the status of relative respectability 
obtained by the Druids and Bacchanals after similar acts of repression. 
But from the end of the first century onwards the centre of anti-Christian 
action switches to the Hellenistic world,’ and there, there were plenty of 
factors which favoured religious strife. It did not need the precedent of 
the Neronian persecution® to stir up an anti-Christian pogrom. 

The basic religious problem which Rome inherited from the Hellen- 
istic governments was the containment of Judaism and its ramifications. 
These, if our thesis is correct, included Christianity and also the extension 
of Judaism to neighbouring peoples in Palestine, such as the Samaritans. 
Whatever villainies they might commit, whatever the results of their 
frustrated universalist ambitions, the Jews remained a ‘people’ (an €@vos) 
with a right to their own laws and customs established by antiquity.® 

1 Cf. Tacitus, Histories, v. 5. 2. The Jews were characterised as ‘apud ipsos fides 
obstinata, misericordia in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios, hostile odium’. 


2 See H. Last, ‘Christenverfolgung’, 1208-1228, and ‘The Study of the Persecutions’, 
88 ff. 

3 A. N. Sherwin-White, “The Early Persecutions and Roman Law’, 211. 

4 Tacitus, Annales, xv. 44: ‘ingens multitudo’. Livy, xxxix. 13: ‘multitudinem 
ingentem, alterum iam populum esse’. 

5 Suetonius, Vita Neronis, 16. Cf. also Pliny’s views. 

6 Tacitus, though he did not believe that the Christians actually fired Rome, 
thought them guilty of something. They were ‘sontes et novissima exempla meritos’. 
See, H. Fuchs’s scholarly discussion of the problems arising from Tacitus, Ann., xv. 44, 
in “Tacitus iiber die Christen’, Vigiliae Christianae (1950), 65-93. Also H. Last, art. cit., 
121. 

7 Cf. Rev., ii. 13 (martyrdom of Antipas). 

8 As suggested by A. N. Sherwin-White, art. cit., 209. 

® Tacitus, Histories, v. 5: “Hi ritus quoque modo inducti, antiquitate defenduntur.” 
Also, Contra Celsum, vol. 25. 
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The authorities were prepared to uphold these. But this policy did not 


apply to their converts and imitators,’ and this was clearly understood by | 
ordinary Greek provincials of the time. One of the first reactions of the | 
people of Thessalonica to St. Paul’s missions was that ‘these men being | 


Jews’ were teaching practices which were illegal for Komans to observe 
(Acts xvi. 20-21). Forty years later, the cases of Flavius Clemens and 
Domitilla provided the classic examples of the charge of Atheism (@#edrns) 
being levelled at Roman citizens who ‘had lapsed into Jewish customs’.? 
And not only citizens. There is an interesting passage in Origen, Contra 
Celsum, ii. 13 in which Origen, in a somewhat obtuse way, draws attention 
to the more favourable treatment accorded to Christians in contrast to 


unauthorised imitators of Judaism. The Samaritans, he points out, who | 


accept Jewish practices ‘are put to death on account of circumcision as 
Sicarii, on the ground that they are mutilating themselves contrary to the 
established laws and are doing what is permitted to the Jews alone’. Mere 
evidence of the fact was sufficient warrant for a death sentence. The 


Christians, however, were given a chance to recant even at the last | 


moment by taking an oath and sacrificing. Small comfort perhaps, but it 
shows that punishment on religious grounds, where an extension of 
Judaism was concerned, had its place in third-century Roman practice in 
the Hellenistic East. Indeed, Roman policy, as illustrated by Antoninus 
Pius’s rescript equating the circumcision of non-Jews with the criminal 
offence of castration, and that of Septimius Severus* aimed against 
Christian and Jewish proselytism, seems to have been consistent through- 
out the second century. The background and justification lay in the great 
revolt of the Dispersion Jews in A.D. 115-117, and the continued dis- 
affection of Jewry in general for a generation after the crushing of Bar- 
Kochba’s rebellion in a.D. 135.5 In these years ‘the King of the Jews’ 
upheld by Zealots and opposed to the authority of the Emperor was no 
myth. 

One can go even further and point to the actual persecution of the 
Jews by the Romans in moments of crisis during the period A.D. 70-135. 
Thus, at the end of the desperate Jewish War, Josephus records how in the 
face of countless tortures the defenders of Masada preferred to be done to 
death rather than give even the mere appearance of confessing Caesar as 
lord.* The Midrash of the Ten Martyrs referring to the period after the 

1 On this subject, J. Juster, Les Fuifs dans ? Empire romain, i. 232 ff. and G. La Piana, 
‘Foreign Groups in Rome during the first centuries of the Empire’, Harvard Theol. 


Review, xx (1927), 183-403 at 387 ff. 
2 Dio Cassius, 67. 15; cf. E. T. Merrill, Essays in early Church History, 1924, vi. 


3 Digest, xlviii. 8. 11. 1 (Modestinus), and Paulus, Sententiae, v. 22. 3 for the specific | 


prohibition on pain of exile for Roman citizens. Th. Mommsen, “Der Religionsfrevel’, 


409. : 
4 Spartian, Vita Severi, 17. 1. 


5 Ammianus Marcellinus (ed. Rolfe), xxii. 5. 5. Rabbis in the third century A.p. 


continued to boast that ‘Jews are like wild beasts to the heathen and like doves before 
God’. Juster, op. cit., 220, n. 8; cf. O. Cullmann, The State in the New Testament (Eng. 
tr. 1957), ii. 

6 Josephus, Wars, vii. 10. 1. 
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PERSECUTIONS: LINKS BETWEEN JUDAISM AND EARLY CHURCH 


end of the revolt of Bar-Kochba mentions that Rabbi Ishmael was urged 
to renounce his faith, but that he refused.1 Akiba was martyred for 
teaching Torah when this had been declared illegal.? Nathan, the Baby- 
lonian Jewish sage, writing of the same period about conditions in 
Palestine, is reported as saying “The expression in the Decalogue ‘“Those 
who love me and and observe my commandments” applies to the people 
who live in Palestine and give their lives for the Law. “Why art thou 
being taken to execution ?” Because I circumcised my son. “‘Why art thou 
being taken to crucifixion?” Because I read the Torah and ate the 
mazzot. ‘“‘Why art thou being beaten with a hundred stripes ?”’ Because 
I took the Julab’’’.* This evidence, taken with Hadrian’s other measures* 
against the Jews which precipitated the crisis of A.D. 132 suggests that 
Rome, when faced by the problems of militant Judaism, reacted in much 
the same way as had the Seleucid kings three centuries before. Indeed, 
the continuation in the East of the divine aspects of the Hellenistic 
monarchs by the Roman Emperors would make this almost inevitable. 
Religious persecution and trials were not a misfortune reserved for 
Christians alone. 

These facts should put Rome’s policy towards the Christians in its 
right-perspective. The ‘obstinacy’ of the Christians and the fact that they 
were accused of criminal offences as well, made their case worse. The real 
complaint against them, however, was membership of an unrecognised 
Judaistic society engaged in spreading atheism® and social disruption.® 
The ‘flagitia’ alone would not have proved deadly unless linked to more 
fundamental charges, as the history of the Gnostics in this period shows.’ 
More serious was that, while living as members of a community, they 
deliberately rejected the gods on whom the prosperity of that community 
rested. In addition, like the extreme Jewish sectaries recorded by Josephus®, 
they refused to give even nominal recognition of Caesar as lord by 
swearing on his genius. 

Though Pliny himself shared the views of his Roman upper-class 


1H. A. Fischel, art. cit., 366. 

2 L. Finkelstein, Akiba, 272 ff. 

8 Mechilta, Jethro Bahodesh, vi (Winter u. Wiinsche, 213). See L. Finkelstein, Akiba, 
270. 

4 Including, of course, the building of a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus on the site 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, an act not far removed from Antiochus’s ‘abomination of 
desolation’. 

5 This is my interpretation of Origen, Contra Celsum, 1. 1 and 2, ‘societies which are 
public are allowed by the laws, but secret societies are illegal . . . The doctrine was 
originally barbarian, obviously meaning (Origen comments) Judaism with which 
Christianity is connected’. Lucian’s description of Peregrinus in his Christian days as a 
mpodirns Kat Oacdpyns Kat Evvaywyeds (De Morte Peregrini, 11) suggests a ‘Judaistic collegium’. 

6 For instance, Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 55 and Min. Felix, Octavius 8. 

7 See the present writer’s “The Gnostic Sects and the Roman Empire’, 31 ff. For the 
attribution of Flagitia to Gnostics by orthodox Christians, Justin 1 Apol., 26. 7 and 
Clement, Stromata, iii. 10. 1. 

8 Josephus, Wars, vii. 10. 1 and ii. 8. 10. 
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contemporaries, and like Suetonius regarded Christianity as a ‘prava | 
superstitio’,! the imposition of a sacrificial test suggests that atheism also | 
was implicit. As Mommsen pointed out, the Bithynian Christians were | 
executed because they refused to sacrifice.* By c. 130, however, the charge | 
of atheism seems to have become general. From Justin one learns that it 
was among the charges spread by the Jews in Asia Minor against the | 
Christians.* It was the cry taken up by the people of Smyrna against | 
Polycarp and his community.‘ It was the first of the three major accusa- 
tions rebutted by Athenagoras.® It is reflected in Lucian’s account of the 
charlatan Alexander of Abonuteichos forbidding access to his shrine in 
Bithynia to ‘Christians’ and ‘atheists’.® It is clear from the forged decree 
of Antonius Pius to the Council of Asia that the population regarded 
Christians as atheists.? So did the people of Lyons.® In Africa the charge | 
figures prominently in Tertullian’s Ad Nationes.® Its existence ensured that 
pressure against the Church would not be relaxed. It was the atheistic 
‘nomen’ rather than the ‘flagitia’ that mattered.?° 

But compared with the Jews, the Christians were, in general, peaceable 





and well-affected citizens. They did not behave like the Sicarii, even | 


though the first reaction of the Roman authorities in Palestine was that 
they were members of this sect (Acts xxi. 38). Therefore, the authorities 
were prepared to temper the wind for them. Thus the instruction ‘con- 
quirendi non sunt’; thus the acquittals of Christians!!; and, as Origen | 
makes clear in the passage from Contra Celsum already cited, the chance of | 
last-minute recantation. It was an illogical system. Tertullian’s legal mind | 
could drive a coach and four through it,!* but it was the only system that 
could be evolved, having regard both to the religious history of the 
Hellenistic East and to the Christians’ own impulse towards martyrdom. 
If there ever was a Neronian edict, there is no evidence that a Proconsul 
of Asia or Africa ever referred to it. While the magisterial right of coercitio 
may have been invoked, it would be more reassuring if specific evidence 
existed that it was. 

In the last resort, the troubles of the early Church were due as much 
to the virulence of the Christian-Jewish controversy as to any other cause.1% 
The literary warfare which has left its mark on the Epistle of Barnabas, and | 


1 Pliny, Ep., x. 96. 

2 Th. Mommsen, art. cit., 395. 

3 Justin, Dialogue, xvii. 1. 

“ Eusebius, H.£., iv. 15. 19. See also ibid., v. 1. 9 (martyrdoms at Lyons in 177). 
5 Athenagoras, Supplicatio, 3. 

6 Lucian (ed. Harmon), Alexander, 25 and 38. 


7 See A. Harnack, ‘Das Decret des Antoninus Pius’, Texte und Untersuchungen, xiii. | 


1895. 

8 Eusebius, H.E., v. 1. 9. 

® Tertullian, Ad Nationes, i. 1-3. 

10 Tertullian, Apol., ii. 3: ‘confessio nominis, non examinatio criminis’. 

11 See, in particular, Eusebius, H.£., v. 18. 9, and Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, 3-5. 

12 Tbid., 1 ff. 

13 For a contrary view, M. Simon, Verus Israel, Paris 1948, 144 f. and J. Parkes, The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, London 1934, 125 ff. 
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PERSECUTIONS: LINKS BETWEEN JUDAISM AND EARLY CHURCH 


the ideas of Marcion, became warfare indeed. There is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that the Jews shifted the blame for the fire at Rome in 
A.D. 64 to the Christians, but the charge cannot be proved conclusively.? 
During the period, however, between A.D. 60 and A.D. go, when Acts 
and the Gospels were being written, it is clear that Christians were 
concerned with Jewish rather than official hostility. In Acts the reason- 
able attitude of the Roman authorities is contrasted with the hatred of 
the Jews. In the Gospels the authorities are acquitted of condemning 
Jesus to death, though it would have been easy to have branded the 
Roman persecutors with that crime also. The conflict, however, at the 
end of the first century was less with the Roman Empire than with the 
‘synagogue of Satan’. 

In the second and third centuries, Christian writers in both East and 
West make specific references to Jewish hostility towards the Church. 
Taken together, Justin, the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, Tertullian 
and Origen make convincing reading. Cursings,? and beatings in the 
synagogues,® the spreading of anti-Christian rumours,‘ active assistance 
at martyrdoms,' alliance with pagans in war against the Church, all this 
justified the charge that ‘the synagogues of the Jews were the fountains 
of pérsecution’.* The parties were evenly matched, for the Christians, if 
they won the Hellenistic world, lost Palestine and with it all eastern 
Judaism. The bitter warfare carried on with such tenacity for so long must 
have been a powerful factor in maintaining popular hostility against the 
Church. The Greek cities where Diaspora Jew and Christian lived side by 
side were the natural centres of this strife. 

Once the Christians had failed to make good their claim in the eyes 
of the majority of the Jews to be the New Israel, and at the same time 
had abandoned the outward signs of Judaism, their position was bound to 
be precarious. Their claim to the same privileges as Judaism, e.g. freedom 
from military service, from performance of sacrifices and public service, 
in exchange for prayer, could not be entertained.’ The continued close- 
ness, however, of their religion to that of orthodox Judaism would render 
them liable to the legal and popular penalties reserved for converts to 
Judaism. To these were added suspicion of black magic and cannibalism, 
charges calculated to rouse the anger of the city mob.® The result was, as 
the writer of the Letter to Diognetus lamented, “They (Christians) are warred 
upon by the Jews as foreigners (a@AAddvAor) and are persecuted by the 
Greeks, and those who hate them cannot state the cause of their enmity’ 


1 See L. H. Canfield, ‘The Early Persecution of the Christians’, Columbia University 
Studies in History, lv (1913) 44 ff. 

2 Justin, Dialogue, xvi. 4. 

3 Eusebius, H.E., v. 16. 12. 

4 Justin, Dialogue, xvii. 1; Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 2'7 and Comment. in Deuteron. 
Xxxi, 21. 

5 Mart. Polycarpi, 13 and 17. 

6 Tertullian, Scorpiace, 10 and Adv. Nationes, i. 14. 

7 For this claim, Origen, Contra Celsum, viii. 73. 

8 As they in fact did at Lyons in a.p. 177; Eusebius, H.E., v. 1. 14. 
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(v. 17). The general interest of the Roman government of the ‘contain- 


ment of Judaism’ led to the firmly-held but illogical legal position against 
which the Apologists stormed in vain. 

Persecution for religion and martyrdom do not start with Christianity. 
The problem of a monotheistic religion, exclusive in its outlook towards 
surrounding society and yet universalist in its claims, confronted every 
ruler of Asia Minor and the Near East from the second century B.c. 
onwards. Culturally and politically Christianity was the more formidable 
successor of Judaism. Rome eventually tried to handle the problem on 
similar lines to her Hellenistic predecessors. The policy failed. Supported 
by the assurance of immortality and revenge which his doctrine of 
martyrdom gave him, the Christian like the Jew was proof against both 
pogrom and, later, official persecution. Up to the end of the second 
century A.D. the Hellenistic world was the battleground. Then, gradually 
the emphasis shifts, and one finds that during the fourth century the more 
extreme aspects of the martyr’s creed have entrenched themselves in the 
theology of the West. Petilian of Constantine? is the final representative 
of the philosophy of history asserted in TV Maccabees. How and why this 
took place is beyond the scope of this paper. But there can be no doubt 
of the great importance of this development. Conflict has been the mark 
of Church-State relations in the West down to the present day. By tracing 
the origins back into the pre-Christian past one may gain a clearer insight 
into the foundations of the Western standpoint. 


1 On the ‘conditioning’ of Christians for martyrdom, see Riddle, The Martyrs, iii. 
2 Augustine, Contra Litteras Petiliani, ii. 92. 202 (P.L., xliii. 322-323). 
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St. Oswald and the Tenth Century 


" 1 
Reformation 
by ERIC JOHN 


Lecturer in History, University of Manchester 





t. Oswald’s part in the English revival of Benedictine monasticism 
usually known as the tenth century reformation was the subject of a 
classical study by the late Dr. Armitage Robinson,? whose conclusions 
have gained very wide acceptance. Dr. Robinson was mainly interested in 
the part St. Oswald played in the conversion of Worcester cathedral into a 
fully Benedictine community. He drew a sharp distinction between the 
conduct of St. thelwold at Winchester and that of Oswald at Worcester. 
Accepting the usual opinion that Aithelwold expelled clerks from Win- 
chester by violence and replaced them with monks, he argued that Oswald 
on the contrary was a gentle man who preferred to convert the Worcester 
community to monasticism gradually and made no expulsions. In his 
argument Dr. Robinson found himself greatly handicapped by the paucity 
of information in the few narrative sources relevant to the tenth century 
which were reasonably contemporary. He found himself forced to take 
into consideration post-Conquest hagiography and to discriminate within 
the conflicting details of late traditions. In spite of the poor character of 
the narrative evidence he thought, and he has carried most later scholars 
with him in this, that he could supply the defects of his narrative sources 
by what was mainly a statistical study of the witness-lists to the many 
charters issued in Oswald’s name during his pontificate. It is upon his 
calculations that Dr. Robinson’s theory in the end rests. It will be argued 
in this paper that the late traditions are of little value and that the witness- 
lists of Oswald’s charters do not quite bear the weight Dr. Robinson put 
upon them. A rather different view of Oswald’s pontificate will be sug- 
gested and by taking into account some allegedly contemporary evidence 
which Dr. Robinson, on reasonable grounds, ignored, some wider con- 
siderations relating to the establishment of the monks will be offered. 
Some late Worcester sources claim that at some point in his pontificate 
Oswald expelled the secular clerks from Worcester cathedral and replaced 
them by Benedictine monks—in other words that Oswald behaved much 
as /Ethelwold did at Winchester. Other sources, none of them Worcester 
sources, claim that on the contrary Oswald never expelled the clerks, but 
relying on ‘holy guile’ converted the secular,clerks gradually to monasti- 


1 T have to thank Professor C. R. Cheney for some valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
2 St. Oswald and the Church of Worcester, British Academy Supplemental Papers, v, 
London 1919. 
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cism. It was this tradition which Dr. Robinson in the end accepted. It is 
most clearly and interestingly set out in William of Malmesbury’s Life of 
St. Dunstan, an early twelfth-century work of undoubted literary merit. 
We are told: 


‘Sedem episcopalem Wigorniae clericis non vi expulsis, sed sancto 
ingenio circumventis, regularibus implevit monachis; siquidem 
ecclesiam beati Petri, cui sedes illa serviebat antiquitus, artifici 
negligentia destituens praesentia sua, in ecclesia beatae Dei Gene- 
tricis, quam in cimiterio construxerat, cum monachis suis pontificale 
officium agebat. Ita populis ad episcopum et monachos confluentibus, 
clerici destituti aut effugere aut monachatui collum subdere.”? 


But Dr. Robinson himself showed that in so far as these statements can be 
tested, with the exception of the denial that Oswald expelled clerks by 
force, they are worthless. He proved, from good contemporary evidence,” 
that Oswald never maintained two communities side by side, one dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and one to St. Peter. Instead, Dr. Robinson showed that 
the ancient cathedral church of Worcester, which was dedicated to St. 
Peter, was too small, so Oswald enlarged it and rededicated it to St. Mary. 
Since he also argued very plausibly that those Worcester charters, 
apparently earlier than Oswald’s day, which mention a church of Wor- 
cester dedicated to St. Mary, are forged or interpolated,*® there is no 
evidence that there ever were two communities at Worcester. If this is so 
then very little is left of William of Malmesbury’s story, and in particular, 
his theory of Oswald’s ‘holy guile’ looks like nothing more than an in- 
ference from the supposed existence of two communities; if this is rejected 
then it is hard to see that the inference can stand.* Nor would William of 
Malmesbury’s story have been taken very seriously unless it had apparently 
been supported by some numerical calculations based on Oswald’s 
charters. But before these calculations are examined it is necessary to say 


1 Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbs, London 1874, 303. 

2 Op. cit., 2 

3 Sir Ivor Atkins put forward further evidence, Antiquaries Journal, xvii (1937). The 
late Dr. Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, Oxford 1946, 258, was not 
altogether convinced by Dr. Robinson’s arguments against these charters. It should be 
noted however that almost all of them have also been rejected, on other grounds, by 
Stevenson and Stenton. Further grounds for their rejection could still be put forward, but 
it is enough to note that some of the most dubious Worcester charters claim that the see 
was dedicated to St. Mary before 964, that no reasonably probable charter earlier than 
the time of Oswald mentions this dedication. It is also plain that charters fabricated on 
the model of authentic charters of the early period frequently alter the dedication from 
Peter to Mary; see C.S. 204, which speaks of a Worcester monastery: ‘quod constructum 
est in honore sanctissime virginis et matris domini nostri Jesu Christi Marie . . .’ There 
is no doubt that C.S. 204 is a fabricated charter dependent on C.S. 203; C. H. Turner, 
Early Worcester MSS., Oxford 1916, xxxix. The authentic charter does not mention any, 
monastery dedicated to St. Mary. 

4 The Ramsey Chronicle, ed. Macray, 41 and 109 shows that Oswald did rule over 
two communities, Worcester and Ramsey. Oswald, until his death, was abbot of 
Ramsey as well as bishop of Worcester. It is possible that confused memories of this 
curious arrangement were partly responsible for the mistaken Ape Herne tradition 
of the two Worcester communities. 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


something about the tradition according to which Oswald did expel clerks 
from Worcester and which Dr. Robinson eventually rejected. 

Florence of Worcester, sub anno 969,1 claims that he has St. Oswald’s 
own. testimony to prove that clerks were expelled from Worcester in that 
year. This claim and the same date are repeated in the record of a late 
Worcester lawsuit of the time of St. Wulfstan.? Dr. Robinson argued with 
great ingenuity that this date, 969, was based on an Oswald charter of that 
year® which in place of the usual witness-list claims that the grant was 
done with the witness of Wynsige (the first prior of Worcester) and ‘all the 
monks of Worcester’. He claimed that the form of the witness-list was too 
unusual for much weight to be placed on it and that its reference to Wyn- 
sige is impossible in a charter of 969. This is mainly because Wynsige had 
been originally a Worcester clerk who was converted to monasticism* and 
sent to Oswald’s new foundation at Ramsey for his monastic education.® 
Dr. Robinson proved that we cannot credibly date the foundation of 
Ramsey before 968 or 969.6 Secondly, Wynsige witnesses no certain 
Worcester charter between 964 and 969 but after the series resumes in 977 
he witnesses almost every one in a position of honour. It is reasonable to 
conclude then that Wynsige was not appointed prior until Oswald’s 
election as archbishop of York imposed additional responsibilities and sug- 
gested the need for a prior of Worcester. In any event there is no evidence 
of Wynsige’s presence at Worcester before 977. Therefore he cannot have 
witnessed a charter of 969 and the evidence of C.S. 1243 is worthless. Thus 
there is nothing to be said for the Worcester tradition that Oswald expelled 
clerks in the year 969, but this does not prove that Oswald did not expel 
clerks in some other year and, in fact, another Worcester tradition suggests 
that year was 964. 

One of the most interesting and enigmatic of the pre-Conquest char- 
ters is the Oswaldslow charter, C.S. 1135. This charter which survives 
only in a copy of the early twelfth century’ is certainly at least partly 
corrupt. It claims to have been granted by king Edward to bishop Oswald 
at Christmas 964 and its main purpose is to record the expulsion of the 
clerks from Worcester, their replacement by monks and the enactment of 
the great Worcester liberty of Oswaldslow. We are here only concerned 
with that part of the charter which records the expulsion of the clerks from 
Worcester® and the problem of the plausibility of this passage alone. The 
charter reads: 


‘Whence now the monastery, which the aforesaid reverend bishop Oswald 


1 Florentii Wigornicnsis, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe, London 1848, i. 141. 

2 Hemming, Chartularium, ed. T. Hearne, Oxford 1723, ii. 527. 

3 W. de Gray Birch, C[artularium] S[axonicum], London 1885-9, no. 1243. 

* Hemming, ii. 530. 

5 Historians of the Church of York, ed. J. Raine, London 1879, i. 435. 

8 Op. cit., 37. 

7 B.M. Harley MS. 7513. : 

8 The best discussion of C.S. 1135 is to be found in Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond, Cambridge 1897. I hope to publish shortly a detailed examination of the authen- 
ticity of this charter. 
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has endowed! in the episcopal see of Worcester in honour of Mary, the 
holy mother of God, has been granted to religious monks serving God, the 
debased, degraded and lascivious clerks having been eliminated, with my 
consent and favour. I confirm [the monastery] to these religious monks by 
my royal authority. With the counsel and agreement of my ealdormen and 
my magnates, I grant and confirm [the monastery] so that in future the 
clerks have no right or title for reclaiming anything there, at least those who 
prefer to stick to their wives, to the detriment of their order and the loss of 
their prebends, rather than serve God chastely and canonically. Therefore 
everything belonging to that church which the clerks formerly possessed, 
either spiritual or secular, movable or immovable, I hand over to these 
servants of God, the monks, by my royal munificence, to hold from this 
day forward for ever.”? 


Thus C.S. 1135 claims that clerks were expelled from Worcester in 964; 
that it was married or incontinent clerks who were expelled and it rather 
suggests that the cathedral clergy were given the choice between their 
womenfolk and their prebends. The charter also assumes that already in 
964 Worcester cathedral was dedicated to St. Mary. We may note that 
there is nothing of the late confusion between St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s 
and what is more the Worcester tradition of the time of St. Wulfstan that 
the expulsion of the clerks took place in 969, is implicitly rejected. This 
passage, then, deserves more than outright rejection and is possibly an 
important contemporary source for the pontificate of St. Oswald. 

The obvious point to test first is the question of the rededication of 
Worcester. C.S. 1135 claims that already there was a monastery at Wor- 
cester dedicated to St. Mary in 964. We know that the new monastic 
buildings were not completed until 984,3 but no one has yet shown when 
they were begun or when the dedication was changed. A charter of Oswald 
dated 966 has for the first time a formula of benediction frequently found 
in later Worcester charters: 


‘St. Mary, St. Michael with St. Peter and all God’s saints have mercy on 
those keeping |this charter].”4 


1 This translation of amplificavit may be defended with reference to Levison, op. cit., 
200, quoting Goscelinus, Translatio Augustini, ii. 25, 6: ‘Foris hoc regiis amplificavit 
possessionibus, intus decoravit regiis ornatibus.’ 

2 “Unde nunc in presenti monasterium quod predictus reverendus episcopus Oswal- 
dus in sede episcopali Weogreceastre in honore sancte dei genetricis Marie amplificavit 
et eliminatis clericorum neniis et spurcis lasciviis religiosis dei servis monachis meo 
consensu et favore suffultus locavit. Ego ipsis monastice religionis viris regali auctoritate 
confirmo et consilio et astipulatione principum et optimatum meorum corroboro et 
consigno ita ut jam amplius non sit fas neque jus clericis reclamandi quicquam inde 
quippe qui magis elegerunt cum sui ordinis periculo et ecclesiastici beneficii dispendio 
suis uxoribus adherere quam deo caste et canonice servire. Et ideo cuncta que illi de 
ecclesia possederant [cum] ipsa ecclesia sive ecclesiastica sive secularia tam mobilia 
quam immobilia ipsis dei servis monachis ab hac die perpetualiter regie munificen [tie 
jjure deinceps possidenda traco et consigno.. .’ The text is taken from Harley MS. 
7513 and the gaps are filled from the later inspeximus of this charter, PRO.C. 53/99, no. 25. 

® K[emble], C[odex] D[iplomaticus], London 1839-48, no. 637. 

* A. J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Chariers, Cambridge 1939, no. xlii. 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


The old dedication of Worcester was to St. Peter; the new dedication was 
to St. Mary and the episcopal monastery of Cleeve was dedicated to St. 
Michael.! This suggests that St. Mary had been adopted as patron of 
Worcester by 966. An undated charter, C.S. 1139, which from its witness- 
list appears to belong to 966 requires the restitution of the estate concerned 
at the expiry of the prescribed term of lives in potestate sanctae Mariae sedis. 
St. Oswald’s indiculum, C.S. 1136, which is almost certainly strictly con- 
temporary with C.S. 1135? and therefore to be dated 964, speaks of St. 
Mary, ‘in cujus nomine hoc monasterium dicatum est’. The nature of 
C.S. 1136 shows that only the cathedral monastery can be meant. Thus 
there is no reason to doubt that an authentic charter of 964 might speak 
of a Worcester monastery dedicated to St. Mary. Once this is conceded it 
is by no means implausible that, as C.S. 1135 suggests, there was a con- 
nexion between the rededication and the establishment of a Benedictine 
community at Worcester. 

So far, then, we have a dubious conflict of traditions, all of which are 
either suspicious in themselves or by reason of the company they keep. If 
the tradition that St. Oswald did expel clerks from Worcester has anything 
to be said for it, then we have two alternative dates, 964 and 969, of which 
the second is decidedly less likely than the first. With this in mind we can 
follow Dr. Robinson and turn to the undoubted contemporary evidence 
for Oswald’s pontificate, the Worcester charters. Most of these charters 
raise no problems of authenticity and most are supplied with a witness- 
list. These witnesses are almost invariably local men and everything sug- 
gests that the charters were local productions. These lists can help us in 
two ways. First, they come from all periods of Oswald’s pontificate and 
since they are dated they enable us to have some idea of the structure of 
his familia at various times. Secondly, they usually describe the witnesses 
by some ecclesiastical title. Thus, at first sight, it appears that we have 
hardly any need to worry about late traditions and corrupt charters; the 
witness-lists of Oswald’s own grants will answer our questions. Dr. Robin- 
son was persuaded that they would and he thought he could show that 
they left no possibility of any forcible expulsion of clerks at any point in 
Oswald’s pontificate. 

It is necessary first of all to point out certain difficulties which these 
witness-lists raise. They are undoubtedly good evidence of the composition 
of Oswald’s familia, but does this mean that they are also evidence for the 
composition of the cathedral community? When episcopal acta become 
common in the twelfth century, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
witnesses were all drawn from members of the local chapter. Some may 
be; some, usually most, will not. Unfortunately Oswald’s charters are 
the earliest episcopal acta regularly witnessed by familia for at least a 
century, but it is hazardous to assume that their witness-lists tell the whole 


1 Hemming. ii, 460: Levison, op. cit., 263. I am indebted to Mr. P. H. Sawyer for 
drawing my attention to this charter in this connexion. 

2 See my forthcoming paper “The Liberty of Oswaldslow’. 

3 See C. R. Cheney, English Bishops’ Chanceries, Manchester 1950, chapter 1. Episcopal 
acta were, of course, very little studied when Dr. Robinson wrote. 
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story about the cathedral community. We can be certain that some of the 
witnesses were members of the community, we may guess that most were, 
but there is strong probability that some were simply episcopal clerks in 
the later sense. Some of the beneficiaries of Oswald’s charters were actually 
members of his familia. K.C.D. 616, a charter of 977, grants land to 
Wynsige, the prior, who is described as ‘my brother monk’. It is interesting 
that Oswald plainly names Wynsige as monk, since grants to other 
members of the familia do nothing of the kind. K.C.D. 627 grants Wulfgar 
‘my clerk’ five hides of land. Clerk here is ambiguous, but C.S. 1240 grants 
land to ‘a certain clerk’ known as Wulfgar ‘ob ejus fidele obsequium’. 
Since ‘Wulfgar clericus’ is a frequent witness to Oswald’s charters it is 
probable that the beneficiaries of the two charters may safely be identified 
with each other and with the witness to Oswald’s charters of the same 
name. It is odd that Oswald should reward Wulfgar’s faithful service with 
a grant of land if he were a Worcester ‘monk’. Wulfheah and Goding, 
both frequent witnesses, are the beneficiaries of K.C.D. 681 and 683; both 
are described as ‘a certain priest’. The grant to Goding is mentioned by 
Hemming? who says that Goding got his charter in return for writing 
‘many books’ for the monastery. Hemming never suggests that Goding 
was a member of the community nor does the transaction suggest it either. 
Thus we cannot be sure that, even if the witness-lists to Oswald’s charter 
mingle monk and clerk, this necessarily reflects a like mingling in the cath- 
edral community. Nevertheless it is probable enough that some, if not the 
majority, of the witnesses to Oswald’s charters were members of the 
Worcester community and we must now turn to the charters themselves. 

Some of these charters describe the witnesses who subscribe to them as 
priest, deacon or monk, although the commonest description is clericus. 
But, in fact, it has been pointed out by Sir Ivor Atkins? that we cannot 
take these descriptions at their face value, for instance: ‘Leofwine is des- 
cribed in a deed of 977 as monachus but in later documents down to 996 he 
appears sometimes as monachus, sometimes as clericus.’ An interesting paral- 
lel from Elfric’s life of AEthelwold® suggests that no very sharp distinction 
between clericus and monachus was drawn even in A‘lfric’s generation.* Dr. 

1 Hemming, i. 265. 2 Antiquaries Journal, xx (1940). 

3 Chron. Monast. Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson, London 1858, ii. 257: ‘Venit ergo pre- 
dictus servus Dei ad locum sibi commissum, quem statim secuti sunt quidam clerici de 
Glastonia . . . congregavit sibi in brevi spatio gregem monachorum, quibus ipse abbas, 
jubente rege, ordinatus est.’ A£lfric is referring to Aithelwold’s removal from Glastonbury 
to Abingdon and since the clerks all came with him from Dunstan’s Glastonbury, we 
must suppose that clerict and monachi are here used indifferently. 

* Kemble was the first to offer a serious defence of the view that St. Oswald never 
ejected clerks from Worcester but converted the existing community gradually. His views 
are printed by Birch as an appendix to an Oswald charter, C.S. 1243. Kemble’s view 
was not deeply considered, his arithmetic is inaccurate and his inspection of the Oswald 
charters only casual. He placed the weight of his argument on a late Oswald charter, 
K.C.D. 615, which is unique in describing about half of the witnesses as monks and most 
of the rest as clerks. But, as Dr. Robinson pointed out, we cannot put any weight on this 
charter just because it is unique. But, in any case, Oswald’s witnesses simply show no 
consistency of title. One of K.C.D. 615’s monks, A‘thelric, is described as clericus in other 


charters of the same year; two more of these monks become deacons in other contem- 
porary charters. : 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


Robinson saw the inadequacy of the argument from the terminology of 
Oswald’s charters and he substituted for it an ingenious statistical cal- 
culation. His method was to arrange the witness-lists in chronological 
order to see if he could find any trace of violent expulsion of members of 
the community, which, if it really happened, ought to mean the disappear- 
ance of some familiar names from the lists. He noted that: 


‘Although we have lists of the familia in charters of 963, 966, 967 and 969, 
it will suffice for our present purpose to examine two lists which belong 
to the year 977. . . . Looking at the former of these lists for 977, we may 
note that three or four members of the body have passed away since 969, 
and on the other hand there are eight new names. Wynsige, who has come 
from Ramsey, is now at the head, and among the other new names some 
may be of those whom he brought with him from the Ramsey choir... . 
There are six survivors of the thirteen who attested Bishop Coenwald’s 
charter of 957; twelve survivors of the seventeen who signed in 962.”4 


It will be obvious that Dr. Robinson took only one critical point in 
examining his statistics, 969, but that was certainly conclusive against 
attributing any significance to the year 96g in the history of the episcopal 
familia at Worcester. The rest of Dr. Robinson’s conclusions seem to follow; 
for the most part the Worcester community under St. Oswald was partly 
monastic, partly secular; there was never any expulsion of clerks, only the 
introduction of Wynsige and his party from Ramsey and the gradual con- 
version of the rest. Indeed, this thesis has all the persuasiveness only found 
in a really bad statistical argument. We have already seen that there was 
nothing to be said for supposing the year 9609 to be significant in the history 
of Worcester but that an alternative year, 964, might be. If we look at the 
witness-lists of Oswald’s charters, taking 964 as the critical date, a very 
different picture emerges. There are ten charters with witness-lists sur- 
viving from the years 962-3 and seven from the years 966-7: these are the 
earliest charters granted by Oswald after 964 of which transcripts still 
exist. As sources of statistics the charters are difficult, since we cannot 
always be sure that we are not confusing two different men with the same 
names or inventing ‘ghost’ members of the familia when the same name 
occurs twice in the same list. There can be little doubt that in 962-3 there 
were two Wulfrics in the community since Wulfric presbyter and Wulfric 
clericus both attest C.S. 1088 and 1089 and there were probably also two 
ALlfrics in these years since ALlfric presbyter is a frequent witness, whilst 
ZElfric diaconus attests C.S. 1088, 1089 and 1111—the two #lfrics never 
sign the same charter but A‘lfric presbyter is invariably near the top of the 
list and £lfric diaconus near the foot. Bearing these dangers in mind it 
still seems possible to infer that something significant happened to the 
bishop’s familia between 963 and 966. A£lfric priest, AElfric deacon, Wul- 
fric clerk, Cynsige, Athelnoth, Cynestan (two Cynestan’s attest C.S. 1089) 


1 Op. cit., 18. 
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who all attest several charters before 964 never attest again. Cynethegn 
attests regularly in the earlier charters and he too disappears, although a 
man of the same name attests again in 969 and frequently thereafter. If we 
turn to the charters for 966 it is obvious that six new names have been 
added to the familia: Alfgar, Ufic, Leofwine, Eadweard, Tuna and 
Wulfnoth. A seventh newcomer, Wulfwine, appears in 967 for the first 
time. No other period in Oswald’s pontificate can show a comparable 
rate of change. If we accept Dr. Robinson’s assumption that familia and 
community were identical then we have no alternative to supposing that 
some replacement of clerks by monks took place between 963 and 966: 
even if we are doubtful how far community and familia overlap, and it is 
certain that they do overlap, the purge the familia underwent between 
these years must have some significance. Indeed, it is possible that the 
figures conceal a more numerous exodus of clerks from Worcester who were 
not in the habit of signing charters.! Thus there is no reason to doubt that 
the passage quoted above from C.S. 1135 tells a story which is substantially 
true and that 964 saw some important changes in the character of the 
Worcester familia. 

We need not allow the post-Conquest tradition of Oswald’s ‘holy guile’ 
to detain us any longer and, indeed, we may turn to what is by far the best 
witness to Oswald’s life and character, the first, anonymous, Vita Oswaldi, 
which was certainly early enough to report an eyewitness account of the 
events it describes at only second hand and was probably written by abbot 
Byrtferth of Ramsey, who knew Oswald well.? It is true that the author of 
the Vita Oswaldi never gives a connected account of the history of Wor- 
cester under Oswald, since its author was much more interested in Ram- 
sey, nor does it ever say directly that Oswald expelled clerks from 
Worcester’—which is why Dr. Robinson largely ignored it in this con- 
nexion. But it does give us enough information about Oswald to make it 
very improbable that Oswald had scruples about replacing clerks by 
monks and, what is more important, when taken in conjunction with C.S, 
1135, it throws some new light on the whole context of the revival of 
Benedictine monasticism. 

The Vita is the principal source for our knowledge of the great Easter 
synod of what must be the year 964,4 when it tells us that king Edgar 

1 We know that Wynsige had been a Worcester clerk before he was converted to 
monasticism and sent to Ramsey, yet he never attests any Worcester charter before 977. 

2S. G. Crawford, Speculum Religionis: Essays . . . presented to C. G. Moniefiore, London 
1929, and D. V. J. Fisher, Cambridge Historical Journal, x (1952). 

3 Dr. Hamilton-Thompson pointed out (Bede Essays, Oxford 1935, 98 n. 2) that the 
Vita has a passage which is difficult to interpret in any other way than that Oswald 
expelled clerks from Worcester at some point in his pontificate. See H.C.Y., i. 462: ‘De 
loco in quo ejus pontificalis cathedra posita est, quid referam, quidque dicam? Nonne in 
eo quo quondam mansitabant diacones et struciones, fecit Deo servire monachos ?” 

4 H.C.Y., i. 426. No date is assigned to this assembly in the Vita Oswaldi but since we 
are told that thelwold persuaded the king to expel clerks from monasteries and replace 
them with monks, it is reasonable to connect the Vita here with the Parker Chronicle, 
sub anno 964, which records the expulsion of the clerks from Winchester. It was so taken 
by Flor. Wig., i. 140. 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


commanded ‘more than forty monasteries to be established with monks’ 
and it makes plain that the monasteries were partly to be provided by 
freeing former church lands from the royal fisc, but mainly by depriving 
the clerks of existing communities of their endowments. We know that some 
endowment was offered from lands in royal hands because the Vita tells us 
that Oswald was offered the choice of three ‘places’ in which to establish 
a monastery. But, when summing up Edgar’s action in ordering the 
establishment of ‘more than forty monasteries’, its author says plainly of 
Edgar that he was persuaded: 


‘ut clericos a monasteriis expulit, et ut nostris ordinibus contulit (he means 
monks).”4 


In an appreciation of Edgar’s character, which precedes the account of the 
Easter assembly, the Vita praises him particularly for casting out corrupt 
clerks from communities and instead showing honour to monks.? It is im- 
portant to note that Vita is a Ramsey source, emanating from Oswald’s 
circle and was probably written by a personal friend of Oswald; yet it 
shows nothing but enthusiasm for the policy of ejecting secular clerks and 
replacing them by monks. Further the Vita claims that the initiative in all 
this was taken not, as we should imagine, by St. Aithelwold ‘the fierce’ but 
by the ‘gentle’ Oswald. It alleges that Oswald had established a little 
community of monks at Westbury ‘where: ‘Collegit eosdem in quadam 
parochia sui episcopatus .. .’,3 and that he feared for its future. These 
fears were natural so long as the endowment of Worcester was in the hands 
of secular clerks: only so long as Oswald was living could the diversion of 
some part of the cathedral income to support the Westbury monks be 
secure. The Vita says that because of these fears Oswald went to Dunstan 
and Athelwold and after discussion they decided to go to the king. 
thelwold then took the main part,* not because he was the most extreme 


1 HC.TY,, 3. 427. 2 H.C.Y., i. 425. * H.C.Y,, i. 424. 

4 #thelwold too had his interest in gaining the ear of the king. The process of 
eliminating the ‘lascivious clerks’ from Winchester seems to have begun 21 February 964. 
thelwold imported monks from Abingdon who entered the church as Mass was 
ending, taking their cue from the communion antiphon for the day, Alfric, Vita 4thel- 
woldi, Chron. Abingdon, ii. 260. The clerks were then offered the choice of receiving the 
monastic habit or exile from the church of Winchester (and its endowment). It is usual 
to ascribe all this to the same day 21 February 964, Knowles, Monastic Order, 41 but the 
Vita Aithelwold does not necessarily support this opinion. It quotes the communion 
antiphon and then tells us that the monks decided to delay no longer. Since the next 
sentence claims that the king sent down one of his great men Wulfstan of Dalham who 
had royal authority to expel recalcitrant clerks, it is clear that the monks and Athelwold 
must have appealed to the king in the meantime. The appeal and the decision seem to 
me likely to have taken up more than a single day, further the Vita Zthelwoldi neither 
confirms nor denies this, it affords a means of dating the beginning of the process only. 
Eadmer in his life of Dunstan, Memorials, 212, claims that the clerks appealed to the 
king and that their suit was heard in a council at Winchester. (A similar story is told in 
Osbern’s Life, op. cit., 113 except that the provenance of the litigious clerks is not given.) 
I have not found Eadmer’s source for this information, It seems reasonable to suppose 
however that the Easter synod of 964 was decisive for the conversion of Winchester as 
well as Worcester and that the community of interest between Oswald and Athelwold 
was very close. 
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of the monastic party, but because he was the king’s chief counsellor. The 
king was won over and he then ordered the expulsion of clerks ‘from 
monasteries’, replacing them by monks. The Vita never says in so many 
words that Oswald wanted the expulsion of the clerks, but it certainly 
implies that he provoked their expulsion. It also implies that Aithelwold 
spoke to the king for Dunstan and Oswald as well as himself. Nothing in 
the Vita can be cited to show that A:thelwold acted only on his own behalf 
or that monasteries in the ‘Winchester’ sphere of influence only were 
affected. This impression, quite alien to the Vita, is derived mainly from 
the entry for 964 in the Parker Chronicle, which mentions the expulsion of 
the clerks only from monasteries connected with thelwold: this proves 
nothing. The Chronicle is a meagre source for Edgar’s reign and it is only 
the Winchester recension which happens to tell us anything of the con- 
sequences of the Easter assembly (I discount the Peterborough inter- 
polation in the Laud Chronicle). It seems likely, then, that king Edgar’s 
assembly of 964 was much more decisive in the revival of monasticism than 
has generally been supposed.? 

In addition to the arguments already offered, it may be pointed out 
that Oswald provoked the Easter assembly by his fears for the Westbury 
community but when Edgar offered him three endowments, two of which, 
Ely and St. Albans, later supported great monasteries, he refused them: 
only some years later did he accept ealdorman Athelwine’s offer of estates 
at Ramsey. Since Oswald refused endowments from the royal fisc he could 
only have secured the future of his Westbury monks by expelling clerks 
from Worcester: if he did this in 964 it is not surprising that he refused 
Edgar’s generous offer since he had enough on his hands without starting 
new communities at the other end of England. The Vita Oswaldi, any 
more than the witness-lists of the charters, does not support the hypothesis 
of Oswald the fabian monk. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Vita is substantially trustworthy 
in all this. It is a biography of Oswald but it does not hesitate to make 
clear A:thelwold’s greater part in the revival or his greater influence with 
the king. Furthermore, its figure of more than forty monasteries to be 
established, with its important implication of a deliberate policy of mon- 
astic revival taken up and enforced by the king, can also be defended. It 
is true that Dr. Knowles points out: ‘it is altogether impossible to arrive, 


1 The nature of the assembly has been somewhat obscured by an attractive suggestion 
of Dr. Knowles, which however I believe we must resist. In the Monastic Order in England, 
Cambridge 1949, 42 he suggested that the Regularis Concordia was promulgated in the 
Easter assembly described by the Vita Oswaldi. Miss Duckett, St. Dunstan of Canterbury, 
London 1955, 159, adopted this suggestion and concluded that: ‘it was the action of 
Oswald which prompted and pushed forward his friends to those deliberations which 
gave form and lasting life to their work, an action entirely in keeping with his character.’ 
But the Vita says nothing of the business of the Easter assembly other than that it was to 
do with the expulsion of the clerks and their replacement by monks. The Concordia itself 
(ed. Symons, Proem c. 2 and 3) suggests that the expulsion of the clerks, the main business 
of the 964 assembly, had taken place some time ago. Another passage (Proem, c. 4) 
confirms this suggestion. 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


even by 1005, at the total of forty (monasteries) said by Oswald’s bio- 
grapher to have been founded under the influence of Edgar.”! But he also 
warned us that abbeys of women were intended to be included and that 
we must allow for the small foundations which never struck roots. The 
latter is a particularly important qualification since the Vita does not 
actually say that Edgar established ‘more than forty monasteries’; the 
figure is a target rather than a total achieved. On the other hand, if we 
compare what was achieved under Edgar with what had been achieved 
in previous reigns, it will be obvious that the Vita is perfectly correct in 
stressing the importance of the king and the need for an exercise of royal 
power. Although A#fheah, ‘priest and monk’, was bishop of Winchester by 
935” and eager to reform Glastonbury, all he was permitted to do by 
Athelstan was to tonsure Dunstan and Athelwold on the same day.’ 
Glastonbury was only reformed when Edmund made Dunstan abbot, 
almost literally nutu dei and not before. Even then it is probable that 
Dunstan was unable to undertake a policy of thorough reform since his 
lieutenant, 7.thelwold, wished to leave for overseas ‘to find a more perfect 
monastic discipline’. He was only prevented from going by the freeing by 
king Eadred of a small portion of the lands of an obscure monasteriolum at 
Abingdon.5 If we add Oswald’s foundation at Westbury to the total there 
can have been only three reformed houses in England by 964 and two of 
these were recent foundation, one of which was tiny. If this is compared 
with the numerous very great houses firmly established by 975 it is obvious 
that the attitude of the king made all the difference to the progress of 
reform.’ There is thus no reason to distrust the Vita Oswald: when it indi- 
cates that the king’s part in the revival was a great one and mainly con- 
cerned with providing or freeing endowments—and equally no reason to 
distrust the Oswaldslow charter, C.S. 1135, when it makes king Edgar 
transfer, by means of a charter, the Worcester endowment from clerks to 
monks. 

In conclusion we may notice some wider considerations suggested by 
the Worcester evidence when we ask of it general questions as to the reasons 
for and intentions behind the expulsion of the clerks. The primary reason 
for the expulsion of the clerks is obvious. What mattered in the initial 
stage of these ‘foundations’ was not a precise distinction of orders and 


1 Monastic Order, 52. 

2 C.S. 641. 

3 Abingdon Chronicle, ii, 256. 

4 Ibid., 257. 

5 F. M. Stenton, Early History of Abingdon, Oxford 1913, 50-1. 

6 Dom Thomas Symons in the introduction to his admirable edition of the Concordia, 
by which he has placed every student of the Anglo-Saxon Church in his debt, writes on 
p. xxix: “True the monasteries are represented in the Concordia as being dependent for 
their well-being on the royal power; but this was doubtless a manner of speaking.’ I think 
we must take the Concordia quite literally here. The author of C.S. 1135 interestingly 
includes ‘Julian the apostate, oppressor and persecutor of the Church’ with more con- 
ventional damnable and damned examples in the anathema of the charter. This was 
presumably intended as a hint to Edgar’s successors. 
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grades but whether clerks already sitting in the communities were pre- 
pared to live celibate or not. I cannot believe that any community could 


long have retained a monastic character which was half celibate and half | 


not, nor do I understand how a man can be converted gradually to 
celibacy. No doubt a man who was prepared to live celibate in a celibate 
community and give up his wife if he had one, could have been brought 
under the full regimen of the Rule gradually—perhaps we have here one 
explanation of the diversity of custom which led to the imposition of the 
Regularis Concordia—but at some point the incorrigibly married clerks must 
have been excluded. It is interesting to recall here the point made by 
C.S. 1135, that clerks had been offered a choice between their wives and 
their prebends, and that an income was conditional upon chastity. Thus, 
provided we allow for some restrictions in the interests of chastity, there is 
no reason to reject Dr. Robinson’s conclusion that there was an element 
of gradual conversion at Worcester, and, indeed, we need not suppose 
that this was unique to Worcester. There is no reason to resist the con- 
clusion that in already established communities chastity was imposed and 
then the remaining clerks were converted into monks gradually; and no 
reason to distinguish between Oswald, Athelwold, or even Dunstan, in the 
‘policy’ of conversion. 

Apart, however, from the obvious difficulties of maintaining a com- 
munity half celibate and half not, the Worcester sources suggest that the 
conversion of Worcester, and possibly other places, involved important 
changes in the treatment of the community’s endowment. An inquest of 
1092 which was concerned with the circumstances of the conversion of 
Worcester cathedral to a fully monastic community! claims that the 
conversion meant that: 


‘tam supradicta ecclesia, quam ceterae, quae nunc usque monach- 
orum sunt, ecclesiae, terrae, decimae, sepulturae, vel quaelibet aliae 
consuetudines seu dignitates ecclesiasticae, quae clericorum, quasi 
propriae, hactenus extiterunt, in jus monachorum tunc transierunt et 
in communem usum illorum redactae sunt.’ 


If this late inquest which was, however, based on earlier documents, is to 
be believed, then the coming of the monks to Worcester involved some- 
thing of a revolution in the manner of dealing with the cathedral endow- 
ment, since what the clerks had shared out between themselves was now 
held in common. There can be no question of malicious invention here. 
The inquest was the product of what seems to have been a compromise 
between the archdeacon and the Worcester monks in a suit over the sub- 
jection of the community’s churches to the archdeacon’s ordinary 
jurisdiction, and the account quoted above presumably satisfied both 
parties. It seems, then, that this fairly represents Worcester opinion in the 


time of St. Wulfstan as to what happened at Worcester in the time of | 


1 Hemming, ii. 530. 
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ST. OSWALD AND THE TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION 


St. Oswald. Nor is supporting evidence altogether wanting. In 957 bishop 
Coenwald of Worcester granted out an estate, C.S. 993, for four lives to a 
member of his community, Behstan the priest, which sounds very like 
holding church property quasi propria. Moreover, an interesting parallel 
to the Worcester evidence is offered by a Canterbury charter of undoubted 
authenticity granted on the eve of the Viking invasions. C.S. 342 is a 
charter of the then archbishop of Canterbury, Wulfred, dated 813. 
The archbishop is made to say: 


‘dabo et concedo familia Christi habere et perfruere domos quas 
suu(sic) proprio labore construxerunt jure perpetuo hereditatis 
munificentia illis vivientibus seu decedentibus cuicunque relinquere 
vel donare voluerint unusquisque liberam habeant facultatem in 
eodem monasterio donandi sed nec alicui foras extra congregationi ...’ 


The relevance of this charter must first be established. Miss Deansley? has 
argued that archbishop Wulfred, in this charter, was reconstructing the 
community at Christ Church on the model of the rule of Chrodegang of 
Metz, that is, as a house of secular canons, and she is followed by Levison 
in this opinion.? But she also thought married canons would have been 
permitted and a close reading of the charter shows that celibacy at least 
was expected—the community was to have a common dormitory—and, 
in any case, even the rule of Chrodegang required celibacy. Wulfred also 
required of the members of his Canterbury community that: ‘juxta 
regulam monasterialis disciplinae vitae observant.’ Levison has already 
pointed out® that at this time regula without qualification means the rule 
of St. Benedict and the mode of life envisaged in C.S. 342 is sufficiently 
near to what Alcuin accepted as monastic life* to suggest that Wulfred 
meant to re-establish the Canterbury community on fully Benedictine 
lines, as this was then understood. It is reasonable, then, to take this 
charter as evidence for the character of English monasticism on the eve 
of the Viking invasions. Since it is unreasonable to suppose that any serious 
attempts at further reform were possible once the invasions had started in 
earnest, it looks as though the condition of Worcester at St. Oswald’s 
election may have been far from unique. If the conversion of Worcester 
and its tenurial consequences were at all typical of what happened in 


1 Essays presented to Tout, Manchester 1925, 10 f. 

2 Op. cit., 106. 

3 Op. cit., 104. Twenty years later a member of the Canterbury community speaks, 
C.S. 402, of ‘my brother monks’. 

4 Alcuin takes it for granted that English monks had their own ‘houses’. Writing to 
the monks of Wearmouth at the turn of the century, he says: ‘Magna est apud Deum 
communis oratio et magna caritatis communio. Et multo est melius, cum fratribus 
communiter orare, manducare et dormire, quam in speciali habitatione solum cum 
periculo manere. ‘Epistolae, M.G.H. Epistolarum, tom. iv, no. 284. About ten years 
earlier Alcuin warned the bishop of Lindisfarne and his monks that they ought not to 
play dice or drink ‘in domibus’ (Zp. 21). It is plain that Alcuin took it for granted that 
monks would have their own houses and it is their abuse which he warns against. 
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other communities,! the tenth century reformation did more than revive 
English monasticism; it transformed it.” 

The Worcester evidence, then, suggests a rather different picture of St. 
Oswald and the conversion of the Worcester community than that at 
present accepted. It would be interesting if one could go further and cite 
other evidence from other great monasteries founded or converted about 
this time. Moreover, evidence of what is essentially ‘the outer’ life of 
these great houses does exist, mainly in the form of alleged foundation 
charters such as the Worcester charter which has been used in this study, 
C.S. 1135. Unfortunately, few if any of these charters can be genuine in 
their surviving form and they have consequently been largely ignored by 
historians. One consequence of this study, it is hoped, is to suggest that 
these corrupt charters may embody genuine materials and report credible 
traditions, as does C.S. 1135. Certainly these charters individually and as 
a class deserve a more minute study than they have yet received. Until 
this has been done our knowledge of the tenth century reformation and 
it consequences must remain incomplete. 


1 The meagre sources for Edgar’s reign seem to emphasise the importance of main- 
taining the integrity of monastic endowments in a way easily understandable if the 
tenurial implications of the conversion of Worcester were general. Attempts were made 
to prevent individuals alienating estates from their churches. The vernacular account 
of the establishment of the monasteries which is certainly early and probably by 
thelwold, D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents, i. 846, instructs abbesses not to 
give God’s estates to their relatives or to ‘secular great persons’ and concludes: ‘Let 
whatever among the possessions of the churches is given to the eternal Christ stand for 
ever.’ /thelwold might have had simply the conduct of abbesses as custodians of their 
church’s property in mind but the Concordia specifically forbids abbots and abbesses from 
making wills. (I have defended this interpretation of the passage in question, ante, vi, 
1955), 150 n. i. The right to bequeath, or the lack of it, is a decisive criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between corporate tenure and tenure in proprios usus. AEthelwold almost 
certainly wrote the Concordia as well as the vernacular account, see Downside Review, 
Ixxiv (1956), 175. It is worth pointing out that the early charters of Cluny, Fleury and 
other continental reformed houses make the replacement of tenure quast propria by 
communalising of the endowment one of the principal objects of the reform. This was 
pointed out and discussed by Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, Halle 1892, i. 52. 

2 It may be possible to explain on these lines the curious fact that the English 
monasteries as a whole stood up to the second wave of Viking invasions so much better 
than the first. In any case it is always ‘secular tyranny’ and never the Vikings that the 
Edgarian sources blame for the decadence of monasticism. Abbot /£lfric in his pastoral 
letter (B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes, London 1840, ii, 372) insists that regular 
monks have all their property in common as their abbot directs them. He emphasises 
the same point in his homily on the deposition of St. Martin: B. Thorpe, Homilies of 
4lfric, London 1844-6, ii, 506. 
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Henry VIII Burns Luther's Books, 
12 May 1521 


by CARL S. MEYER 


Professor of Historical Theology, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 





uther’s name was unknown in England on that 31 October 1517 
when he posted his Ninety-Five Theses on the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg. Relatively soon, however, after this momen- 

tous event it would be widely known in London. 

Merchants and humanists were the chief transmitters of ideas in that 
age (neither would have disdained that conjunction ‘and’). Early in 
March 1518, the prince of the humanists, Erasmus, sent the Conclusiones 
of Luther to his friend and fellow-humanist, Thomas More.! Less than a 
year later John Froben, merchant and printer of Basle, reported to Luther 
that he had reprinted some of his books and exported them, among other 
places, also to England.* About the same time Capito informed Luther 
that ‘within six weeks after the Frankfort Fair’ his books had been sent 
by Froben to England.® Late in 1518, therefore, a limited number of his 
works were known in England and at least a few people had become 
acquainted with the name of Martin Luther. 

The importance of the commerce between the continent and England 
for the transmission of Luther’s books and Luther’s ideas must not be 
minimised. Pedlars gossip and merchants swap yarns as well as goods. In 
1518 the importation of Luther’s books into England was entirely legal. 
By 1521 these goods had to be bootlegged into that country. By trade 
legal or illegal, however, Lutheranism was imported. To the desire for 
profit the English merchants of this period added an anti-clerical bias.* 


1P. S. Allen (editor), Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Oxford 1913, iii. 239, 
ep. 785: Erasmus to Thomas More, Louvain, 5 March 1518, ‘Mitto . . . Gonclusiones de 
veniis Pontificum . . .’ [Hereafter cited as Allen, Ep. Eras.] J. Huizinga, ‘Selections from 
the Letters of Erasmus’, Erasmus of Rotterdam, London 1952, 222, ep. xii. 

2 Preserved Smith, Luther’s Correspondence, Philadelphia 1913, i. 162, ep. 125. John 
Froben to Martin Luther, Basle, 14 February 1519. [Hereafter cited as P. Smith, L. C.] 
D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesammtausgabe, Briefwecksel, Weimar 1930 ff., i. 332, 
#146: ‘Praeterea libellos tuos in Brabantiam et Angliam missimus.’ [Hereafter cited as 
WA, Br., i.] [The symbol # is used for ‘number’, here and below.] 

3 Smith, L. C., i. 164, ep. 127, Wolfgang Fabricius Capito to Martin Luther, Basle, 
18 February 1519. WA, Br., i. 336, #147. This Frankfort Fair, held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, was still one of the great international fairs in the early sixteenth century. Very 
brief references to it are made by James Westfall Thompson in his Economic and Social 
History of Europe in the Late Middle Ages (1300-1530), New York and London 1931, 492 
and 495. See also James Westfall Thompson, The Frankfort Book Fair: the Francofordiense 
Emporium of Henri Estienne, Chicago 1911. 

4 H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England, London 1938, 219: ‘It is not surprising 
that English merchants at Antwerp, or in the Baltic ports of the Hanseatic League, 
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There could not have been very many men in late 1518 or early 1519 
who were carrying on this trade in Luther’s books. The evidence that 
Luther’s books were being read in England in 1519 is derived mainly 
from the humanists. Even before the Leipzig Debate Erasmus, the inter- 
national humanist, had written to Luther a much-publicised letter’ in 
which he referred to the favourable reception given to Luther’s writings 
on the continent and in England: Habes in Anglia qui de tuis scriptis 
optime sentiant et sunt ii maximi.? It is a tantalising statement. Whom 
did Erasmus include among the maximi? John Colet? John Fisher? 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury? cardinal Wolsey, arch- 
bishop of York and chancellor? king Henry VIII? Erasmus simply does 
not identify the ones ‘in the highest position’. Perhaps he was overstating 
his case—Erasmus could do that, especially when he used flattery. 

Preserved Smith, whose researches on the relationships between 
Henry VIII and Luther* command the highest respect, believed Erasmus 
may have been thinking of John Colet.* This conjecture, although there 
is no direct evidence to support it, is not too hazardous. At any rate, 
Erasmus would write to Jodacus Jonas that John Colet read heretical 
books carefully and with profit. According to Erasmus Colet made the 
statement that ‘he often got more profit from them than from those which 
are employed in endless definition and servile adulation of certain 
doctors’.® 

One of the ‘greatest? who read Luther’s books in 1519 in England 
may have been the duchess of Suffolk, sister of Henry VIII, the quondam 
queen of Louis XII of France. A volume by Luther printed by Froben of 
Basle in 1518 has been preserved. On its title page are quartered the 
royal arms. Preserved Smith believed that this book may have belonged 
to the duchess of Suffolk.® 

The possibility that Erasmus was thinking of Thomas Wolsey, when 
he spoke of the maximi, must not be ruled out. In a letter to Wolsey in this 
same month of May he mentions Luther’s writings, the propositiones De 


should listen to the new Lutheran teaching and cease to be orthodox. They then 
smuggled Lutheran books into England, and formed secret societies for the dissemination 
of Lutheran opinions. Protestantism entered England at the ports, and the Reformation, 
in so far as it was a religious movement, was of middle-class origin: it was the most 
important result of international commerce.’ 

1 P. Smith, L. C., i. 192, in his introduction to ep. 155 tells of the publication of this 
letter already in June 1519, and of the trouble it made for Erasmus. 

2 Allen, Ep. Eras., iii. 606, ep. 980, Erasmus to Luther, Louvain, 30 May 1519; 
WA, Br., i. 413, #183; P. Smith, L.C., i. 193, ep. 155; J. Huizinga, op. cit., 230; ep. xiv; 
H. Maynard Smith, op. cit., 499. 

3 Preserved Smith, ‘Luther and Henry VIII’, English Historical Review, xxv (1910), 
654-699. 

4 Preserved Smith, Age of the Reformation, New York 1920, 281 f. 

5 J. Brewer (editor), Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VII, 
London 1870-83, III, i. 105, 106, #303. [Hereafter cited as L. and P.] Allen, Ep. Eras., 
iii. 610-13, ep. 985. Allen dates this letter Antwerp, 1 June 1519. Erasmus to Jodacus 
Jonas. 

6 P. Smith, ‘News for Bibliophiles’, The Nation, xcvi (29 May 1913), 543; P. Smith, 
Age of the Reformation, 281. 
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HENRY VIII BURNS LUTHER’S BOOKS, 12 MAY I52I 


remissionibus Pontificiis, the De confessione, and the De poenitentia.1 From other 
bits of evidence it can be shown that Luther’s writings and activities 
were being noted in the court circles of England. From Rome Silvester, 
bishop of Worcester, in a letter to cardinal Wolsey on 1 September 1519, 
mentions ‘the excesses’ in Germany, the Lutheran troubles.? Erasmus, in 
an offhand manner in a letter to bishop Fisher from Louvain on 17 October 
1519, refers to Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, as ‘Luther’s patron’.® 
The attitude in England toward Luther in 1518 and in 1519 was not 
yet an antagonistic one. The Oxford Reformers had demanded reforms 
in the Church and the promotion of learning. Sir Thomas More in a 
letter to a monk (?), for instance, cited John Fisher together with John 
Colet, William Grocyn, and others to show that the study of the Greek 
New Testament was favoured in England. Sir Thomas More in this letter 
lamented that the Church had departed from the dogmas of the Fathers. 
This climate of opinion in England—which extended to Luther—did not 
yet envision a break with the Roman Church. Fox and Wolsey were pro- 
moting learning in Oxford; Cambridge was under the fostering care of 
Fisher. Henry VIII, too, to Erasmus seemed to be the promoter of 
learning and reform.5 Sir Thomas More wrote to Lee at the end of 
February 1520, that he believed ‘if, as some pickthanks affirm, the Pope 
should withdraw his approbation from the New Testament of Erasmus 
Luther’s attacks upon the Holy See would be piety itself, compared with 
such an act’.® In this kind of atmosphere Luther would still be heard. 

A change, however, came about during the course of the year 1520. 
At the beginning of the year Luther was still heard respectfully in England; 
by the end of the year he was suspect. Erasmus, who in 1519 had written 
that friendly, though cautious letter to Luther, now reaffirmed his friend- 
ship with John Fisher.’ To Reuchlin, the German humanist, he wrote 
that he ‘always wished to disentangle the cause of Reuchlin and of 
literature from Lutheranism’, and indicated that Fisher ‘than whom there 
is not in the whole nation a more learned or pious prelate’ had a great 
liking for Reuchlin and intended to visit him.* Luther’s ‘reformation 

1 Allen, Ep. Eras., iii. 590, ep. 967. Erasmus to Wolsey, Antwerp, 18 May 1519. 
The references are probably to Luther’s Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiarum virtute, 
the Instructio pro confessione peccatorum abbrevianda, and the Sermo de poenitentia. The first 
was published in August 1518. See D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesammtausgabe, 
Weimar 1883 ff., i. 525-628. [Hereafter cited as WA.] The second was printed in 
February 1518; the third, in April 1518. See WA, i. 258-65; WA, i. 319-24. 

2 L. and P., Ill, i. 157, #444. 3 L. and P., III, i. 167, #476. 

4 L. and P., Ill, i. 194, #567. 

5 L. and P., Ill, i. 77, #227. See also L. and P., III, i. 194, #566, Erasmus to Pet. 
Mosellanus from Louvain, 1519. Allen, Ep. Eras., iii. 546, 547, ep. 948. Allen dates this 
letter from Louvain 22 April 1519. 

6 L. and P., III, i. 215, #640. Dated 28 February 1502 [sic] in the calendar, an obvious 
error for 1520. 

7 L. and P., III, i. 148, #408, Erasmus to Fisher, Louvain, 21 February 1520. Allen, 
Ep. Eras., iv. 191 f,, ep. 1068. 

SUE. and P., III, i. 378 f., #1051, Erasmus to Reuchlin, Cologne, 6 November 1520. 


Allen, Ep. Eras. .» iv. 370-2, ep. 1155. Allen dates this letter 8 November 1520. ‘Mihi 
semper studio fuit Lutheri causam a tua bonarumque literarum causa seiungere, . . .’ 
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writings’ of 1520 and international politics were two factors in bringing 
about this change of opinion. 

In the meanwhile, however, throughout the year 1520 Luther’s books 
were being circulated in England. Polydore Vergil spoke of the ‘. . . libros 
Lutheranos, quorii magnus iam numero pervenerat in manus suori 
Anglori .. .’! It may be that by this time also some of the Lollards ‘were 
probably adding to their scanty store of heretical books the early works 
of Luther, . . .* The conjecture that the relatively little known ‘known 
men’ already in 1520 read Luther’s books cannot be discounted.® 

From this year 1520 and from the city of Oxford an exciting record 
about sales of Luther’s books, the daily ledger of John Dorne, a book- 
seller, has survived.* From it it is evident, for instance, that Erasmus was 
a best-seller. During 1520, too, John Dorne sold two copies of the Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum. These sold for two pence a piece. Still more interesting 
is the record of the books by Martin Luther that he sold. There weren’t 
many of them; John Dorne did not get rich on these transactions. 

Between 29 January and 5 February, perhaps on the same day, he 
sold two copies of luter de potestate pape, each for three pence.® He sold a 
third copy of this work very likely in February.* Between that time and 
25 April a fourth copy was sold. One individual bought a copy of luter de 
potestate pape, a copy of resolutio luteri li[ gata] in pergameno, and a copy of 
the responsio luteri re [cepi].? The resolutio luteri, according to the editor, is 
‘an indeterminate title’. The responsio is the Responsio Lutert ad dialogum 
Sylvestri Prieriatis de potestate papae, published in Wittenberg in 1518, in 
quarto size.® One shilling was the price paid for these three books. Then 
in May, between 3 and 17 May, another copy—this is the fifth copy 


1 Polydori Vergilii Vrbinatis, Anglicae Historiae Libri Vigintiseptem, Basle 1570, lib. 
xxvii, p. 664. Henry E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement in England during the Reigns of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI, and Its Literary Movements: a Study in Comparative Symbolics, 
Philadelphia 1894, 4. Jacobs, however, cited Charles Hardwick, History of the Reformation, 
182. In Charles Hardwick, A History of the Christian Church During the Reformation, Cam- 
bridge 1856, 182, the entire matter is relegated to a footnote. 

2 James Mackinnon, The Origins of the Reformation, London, New York, Toronto 
1939, 133. 

3 E. G. Rupp, Studies in the Making of the English Protestant Tradition (Mainly in the 
Reign of Henry VIII), Cambridge 1949, 1-6. Rupp speaks of ‘the eagerness with which 
they welcomed the new teaching from beyond the sea, the risks they ran to get hold of 
it, the sacrificial efforts they made to further it’ (p. 6). 

4 F. Madan (editor), ‘The Daily Ledger of John Dorne, 1520’, in Collectanea, First 
Series, edited by C. R. L. Fletcher, published by the Oxford Historical Society in 1885, 
71-178. [Hereafter cited as Dorne in Collectanea.] 

5 Dorne in Collectanea, 82, lines 153 and 156. The de potestate papae might have been 
either the Ad dialogum Silvestri Prieratis de potestate papae responsio (WA., i. 647-86) or 
Resolutio Lutheriana super propositione sua decima tertia de potestate Papae (WA., ii. 183-240). 
The price would argue in favour of the longer work. So, too, would the entry on lines 
411 and 413, Dorne in Collectanea, 92. 

6 Dorne in Collectanea, 88, line 320. 

7 Tbid., 92, lines 411, 412, 413. Although the identity of the resolutio luteri cannot 
be established definitely it may be suggested that the reference is to the Resolutiones 
disputationum de indulgentiarum virtute. 1518. WA., i. 525-628. 

8 Collectanea, 164. 
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HENRY VIII BURNS LUTHER’S BOOKS, 12 MAY I52I 


Dorne sold within five months in 1520—of luter de potestate papae was sold. 
During the summer months there was no demand for Luther’s books. 
On 12 or 13 September Dorne sold a copy of Luther’s complete works, 
opera lutert ligata, for three shillings and ten pence.? In October, this time 
for four shillings, he again sold an opera luteri ligata.2 In October, too, 
between the 22nd and the 28th, on what seems to have been one order, 
Dorne sold three parui libri luteri de po[testate?| cumali[is] for six pence. 
On the 28 and 29 October he sold two copies, perhaps to the same indi- 
vidual, of the condemnatio lutert for four pence.® Three editions of this work 
were printed in 1520.6 On 10 November—at least it is quite likely that 
it was on this day, Luther’s birthday—a J/uter ad gallatas in qua[ternis] was 
sold for one shilling and four pence.? The Lutheri in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Galatas commendatio® was sold in the same month in which a sixth copy of 
luter de potestate pape was sold, again for three pence.® Finally, near the end 
of the year, sometime after 21 December, a disputatio lupsie luteri was sold 
for four pence.) 

This is not an imposing list—six or more copies of his tract on the 
power of the papacy, two copies of his complete works, a copy of his 
early commentary on the Galatians, a few bits that are hard to identify." 
They are, of course, Latin works, so few that it cannot be said that the 
demand was heavier at the beginning of the year than at the end. In 
twelve months there were a dozen or so sales of Luther’s books. The 
prices do not seem to have been exorbitant. When king Henry attended 
evensong at St. Paul’s on 12 February 1519 he paid the priest four pence; 
again on 30 March 1519 he paid a priest four pence for saying mass at 
St. Paul’s. This incidentally is the same amount he paid for having his 
coat washed at Greenwich on 19 March 1519.12 From the ‘Accompts of 
William Thomas and Gyles Stephynson, Camberleyns’, of the city of 
Oxford on 28 September 1521 it can be shown that a ‘pyke’ cost ten 
pence; ‘horsse met’, two shillings; ‘schevyng of horsee’, twenty-two pence. 
They paid four pence each for three pairs of gloves; six pence each for 


1 Dorne in Collectanea, 103, line 727. 

2 Ibid., 121, line 1281. 

3 Tbid., 126, line 1429. A copy of the R. P. Doct. Martini Lutheri Avgustiniani Theologi 
Synceri Lucvbrationvm, etc. printed in Basle by Adam Petri in 1520 is in the library of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, (270.608/Bas). It is probable that two copies of the same 
edition were sold by John Dorne in 1520, since these sales come late in the year. 

4 Dorne in Collectanea, 125, line 1371. 

5 Ibid., 127, line 1437. 

6 Collectanea, 164. 

? Ibid., 131, line 1569. 

8 Tbid., 164. 

® Dorne in Collectanea, 131, line 1548. 

10 Tbid., 139, line 1850. Collectanea, 164, the editor asks if this was the Resolutiones 
super propositionibus suis Lipsiae disputatis. It is quite likely that it was. 

11 P, Smith, L. C., i. 162, n. 3, gives the list of the 12 or 13 copies sold. See also his 
Age of the Reformation, 281, and his article in The Nation, xcvi (29 May 1913), 543- 
Among other secondary authorities Thomas Lindsay, A History of the Reformation, New 
York 1925, ii. 320, has a reference of Dorne’s daybook. 

12 LT. and P., Ill, i. 50, #152. 
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still three more pairs of gloves.! It is difficult to equate these sums to 
modern monetary values. Carpenters in London in 1519 were being paid 
from four pence to six pence per day; the daily wages of other workmen 
on a building project were from two pence to eight pence.” To pay about 
a day’s wages for a book or to give the same price for a book as for a pair 
of gloves or three times as much for a weapon as for a copy of Luther’s 
tract on the power of the pope seems to be what the prices of that day 
demanded. 

At any rate, not too many people bought Luther’s books from John 
Dorne. He sold less than 2,000 books in 1520 and of those 1,850 or so 
only, as said, 12 or 13 were by Luther. 

To be sure, Luther was being read in London in 1520. In March of 
that year, as a bit of gossip, a correspondent from Shrewsbury or Coventry 
noted: ‘. . . As for newes, ther ys none but of late ther was herytykes here 
which did take Luters opinyons.”* 

Were Luther’s books, however, so numerous in England in 1520— 
within two and a half years after the beginning of the Lutheran con- 
troversy—that already then some officials were agitating that they ought 
to be burnt? On 14 or 15 May 1520, Erasmus wrote to Oecolampadius 
from Louvain: ‘They almost burnt Luther’s books in England, but a 
humble, though seasonably vigilant friend prevented it. Not that I can 
judge Luther’s works, but this tyranny by no means pleased me.’* A 
month or so later Erasmus wrote to Melanchthon: ‘Plane futurum erat 
vt illius libri exurerentur in Anglia. Hoc certe prohibui scriptis ad 
Cardinalem Eboracensem litteris; . . .”5 

At least one writer claims that Luther’s books were burnt in Cam- 
bridge in 1520. As proof he cites the following excerpts taken from the 
Baker MS. (xxiv. 62), the accounts of John Denne and William Medew 
proctors: J 


‘Paid Peter the bedel sent to the Lord Cardinal and the Chancellor 
with letters respecting Luther’s works, 20s. For writing the statutes sent 
to the Lord Cardinal, 12}d. Paid Dr. Bulloke for expenses to London 
concerning the examination of Luther at the command of the Lord 
Cardinal, 53s. 4d. 


1Wm. H. Turner (editor), Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford, 1509-83, 
Oxford and London 1880, 29. 

2 L. and P., Ill, i. 191, #558. 

3 P. Smith, L. C., i. 295, ep. 235. P. Smith in his Age of the Reformation, 281, said that 
‘a government official in London wrote to his son in the country’. On p. 295 of the first 
volume of Luther’s Correspondence he headed this excerpt, ‘G. Cowper to his father, 
Thomas Cowper’. The excerpt itself is quoted from the MSS. of the Shrewsbury and 
Coventry Corporations, 1899, p. 47, dated 3 March 1520, which the present writer 
has not seen. 

4 P. Smith, L. C., i. 321 f., ep. 257; L. and P., III, i. 284, #3810; Allen, Ep. Eras., 
iv. 260, ep. 1102. P. Smith dated the letter 14 May 1520; Brewer, 15 May 1520; Allen, 
15 May 1520. 

5 Allen, Ep. Eras., iv. 286-8, ep. 1113. Bretschneider (editor), Corpus Reformatorum, 
Halle 1803, i. 205 ff., #80, Erasmus to Melanchthon, Louvain; c. 21 June 1520. 
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To Dr. Umphrey for his expenses in the like business, 53s. 4d. 

To Drs. Watson and Ridley for their expenses in the same business, 
L5. 6s. 8d. 

To Dr. Nycolas, deputy Vicechancellor, for drink and other expenses 
about the burning of the books of Martin Luther, 2s”! 


Perhaps Luther’s books had come to Cambridge already in 1519 or 
1520. Certainly within the next few years they were to be read avidly in 
that centre of learning. Thomas Bilney, Robert Barnes, Hugh Latimer, 
Thomas Cranmer, William Tyndale would read these works.” The year 
1519 or 1520, however, seems a bit too early for the beginnings of the 
gatherings of the ‘Germans’ at White Horse Inn. It is not amiss, however, 
to recall that Luther’s books ‘were brought by merchants to the eastern 
ports and found a ready sale at Cambridge’.® 

There is no corroborating testimony that Luther’s books were burnt 
in 1520 in Cambridge.‘ The proctors’ accounts refer better to the events of 
1521. It is not clear why they were dated 1520; if they can be dated 
1521 instead, the sending of deputies to London and the other expenses 
referred to would fit in very well with the event on 12 May 1521. 

‘Be that as it may.® At the end of this year on 10 December 1520, 
Luther himself in far off Wittenburg was to do some bookburning.® 

Six weeks later Cuthbert Tumstall would write to cardinal Wolsey 
about the burning of these books in Wittenberg. He was in Worms at the 
time. Here the German princes were gathering for that famous Diet at 


1 Charles Henry Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, Cambridge 1842, i. 303-4. To support 
the year 1520 he has a reference to R. Parker, Hist. of Cambridge, 197, which the present 
writer has not seen. 

2 See e.g., Jacobs, Lutheran Movement, 6-11, and Rupp, English Protestant Tradition, 
15-46. 

3H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England, 497. 

4 The argument from silence is always precarious. However, it was not until after 
the papal bull was issued on 15 June 1520, which called for their extirpation, that 
Luther’s books were burned on the continent. They were burned in Rome in the 
Piazzo Navona on 15 June 1520. Robert H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther, New York 
1957, 497, with reference to Kalkoff, ‘Zu Luthers romischem Process’, ZKG, xxv. 129. 
Luther learned that his books were to have been burned in Ingolstadt early in 1520, 
but they were not burned then. WA. Br., ii. 35, #251; Luther to Spalatin, Wittenberg, 
8 February 1520. Luther’s books were burned in Louvain on 8 October 1520; in Cologne, 
12 November 1520. ‘Libellos meos exusserunt Colonienses et Louvainiensis.’ WA. Br., 
ii. 219, #354; Luther to Johann Lang, Wittenberg, 28 November 1520. Cf. WA. Br., 
ii. 246, #366, ii. 270-1, #378. Bertram Lee Woolf, Reformation Writings of Martin Luther, 
London 1956, -ii. 73-5, has an excellent summary of the events in his introduction to 
‘Why the Books of the Pope and His Followers were Burned by Doctor Martin Luther’. 
The Venetian Senate received the report of Luther’s burning of the papal bull, inter- 
preted in part as a retaliation for the burning of his books. Rawdon Brown (editor), 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts Existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, 
London 1869, iii (1520-6), 98-9, #147. [This volume is hereafter cited as Ven. Cal. iii.] 

5 Since no other evidence of the burning of Luther’s books in Cambridge in 1520 
exists, and the expense account refers to a trip to London, the present writer has dis- 
counted the date as given. 

6 P. Smith, L. C., i. 414 f., ep. 355, Martin Luther to George Spalatin, Wittenberg, 
10 December 1520. WA. Br., ii. 234, #361. 
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which Luther was to appear in April. He wrote that Luther ‘did openly 
in the town of Wittenberg gather the people of the University together, 
and burn the decretals, etc., as books erroneous, as he there declared’. 
It disturbed Tunstall that this declaration had been translated into Latin 
‘by some idle fellow’, as he called him. However, he sent Luther’s 
declaration to Wolsey, with the plea that the cardinal would burn it 
after he had read it. He did not wish to abet the spread of Luther’s writings 
in England, so he pleaded, ‘also that your Grace may call before you the 
printers and booksellers, and give them strait charge that they bring 
none of his books into England nor translate them into English, etc.’! By 
this time the “Luther-question’ was part of international politics and 
cardinal Wolsey knew how to play that game. And Luther, whether he 
knew it or not, was regarded as a figure in the game of international 
politics in 1520. 

In 1521 came the Diet of Worms. Luther appeared before the Diet 
in April; in May Luther’s books were burnt in London. There is, it can 
be shown, a direct relationship between the two events. 

A whole year before, in May 1520, the English ambassador in Rome 
had written that Luther’s books would be condemned in Rome.? Early in 
February (1521) the English ambassador with Charles V, Spinelly, wrote 
to Wolsey (at least it is very likely that this letter was meant for Wolsey) 
from Worms in cipher: ‘And as to Lutero, he [the bishop of Twie] 
esteemed that matter of great importance and very difficile to be 
remedied and extincted.’* 

During this time pressure was being brought on Wolsey to burn 
Luther’s books in England, both by ecclesiastical officials in England and 
in Rome. Sometime, it seems, between the middle of July 1520, and the 
beginning of March 1521, cardinal Wolsey had forbidden the importation 
and reading of Luther’s books. Archbishop Warham of Canterbury was 
not satisfied that such a move was enough. He was disturbed by the 
situation in Oxford, for, as he wrote to Wolsey, he had received letters 
from Oxford, ‘stating that the university is infected with Lutheranism, 
and many books forbidden by Wolsey had obtained circulation there’. 
He suggested that orders be given ‘for the examination of the suspected’.® 
Besides Warham, Richard Pace and perhaps the commissioners of both 


1P. Smith, L. C., i. 446, ep. 383, Cuthbert Tunstall to cardinal Wolsey, Worms, 
21 January 1521. Paul Kalkoff, Briefe, Depeschen und Berichte uber Luther vom Wormser 
Reichstage 1521, aus dem Englishen, Italienischen und Spanischen iibersetzt und erlautert, 
Halle 1898, 32, #V. 

2 L. and P., Ill, i. 293, #847. Silvester de Giglis, bishop of Worcester, to Wolsey, 
Rome, 28 May 1520. 

3 L. and P., III, i. 430, #1155. See also Calendar of Letters, Dispatches, and State Papers, 
relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simacus 
and elsewhere, London 1873, ii. 341, #325. Juan Manuel to the emperor Charles V, 
Rome, 20 March 1521. [Hereafter cited as Span. Cal.] 

4 The present writer has not uncovered his order, nor have secondary authorities 
to his knowledge mentioned it. The circumstantial evidences, as given, seem to be 
positive enough to warrant the statement. 

5 L. and P., III, i. 449, #1193; Warham to Wolsey, Knoll, 8‘March 1521. 
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Oxford and Cambridge wanted an official gesture to show the danger of 
reading Luther’s books. 

From Rome a commendation, signed by Ja. Sadoletus, on behalf of 
Leo X had come to Wolsey, thanking him for ‘his zeal against Luther and 
the newly revived heresy of the Hussites, and for forbidding the intro- 
duction of their books into England’.* 

Wolsey was still playing the diplomatic game in March and April 
1521. He wanted to be sure that both the pope and the emperor would 
know that they would have to court him also in this matter of opposition 
to the Lutheran heresy, if they wanted his support. He complained that 
the power he had received from Rome did not permit him to burn the 
Lutheran books. The pope thought otherwise. He sent ‘the original 
bull, with certain authentic copies to that effect, requesting him to have 
it published in England, and condemn the works of Luther’. The pope 
commended Wolsey’s order forbidding the importation and sale of 
Luther’s books, but, he said, ‘that remedy would not be sufficient, as so 
many have already got abroad, and they can be circulated by other means 
than the booksellers. A general bonfire would be more satisfactory’. He 
hoped Wolsey would burn these books and rid England of them.? Much 
is made in the dispatches of the burning of books. That act will be 
regarded as a symbol of England’s political and religious allegiance to 
Rome, as is evident from the fact that in this very memorandum the 
pope expressed his wish that Henry VIII would ‘send an ambassador to 
the Emperor to urge him, viva voce, in this good cause. The King is 
the more bound to this, as he is more powerful than his predecessors. Is to 
press it strongly, knowing the great authority of England with the 
Emperor and the German princes’. The pope, too, complained that some 
of the imperial ambassadors talked ‘of the Lutheran heresy as if it con- 
cerned the Pope alone, and not all Christian princes’. In Rome there 
was the fear that the emperor was holding the pope ‘in subjection by 
means of Martin Luther, through whom’, it was said, ‘he can at any 
moment cause him great difficulty’.* 

It was touch and go for a little while in Rome during April 1521, 
while Luther was in Worms. Would Charles V condemn Luther? Leo X 
informed Charles through his ambassador, Juan Manuel, that he con- 
sidered ‘the affair of Luther of paramount importance’ and that nothing 


1. and P., Ill, i. 450, #1197; Leo X to Wolsey, Rome, 16 March 1521, signed by 
Ja. Sadoletus. The original is printed in State Papers, King Henry the Eighth, Part V: 
Foreign Correspondence, 1473-1527. Published under the authority of her Majesty’s 
Commission (1849), vi. 67, #XXX; ‘... . cum Luterianos libros novae vel renovatae 
Ussitarum damnatum perfidiam .. .’ L. and P., III, i. 453, #1204; Silvester, bishop of 
Worcester, to Pace, Rome, 29 March 1521: ‘Sends a pamphlet just composed by a 
learned man against Martin Luther.’ 

21. and P., Ill, i. 455, #1210. A mutilated manuscript in the British Museum, 
calendered by J. S. Brewer, who indicates that it was from cardinal de Medici. He 
dates it in March (?) 1521. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Span. Cal., ii. 342, #321, Juan Manuel to the emperor Charles V, Rome, 27 March 


1521. 
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could be obtained from him [the pope], if in this respect his will were not 
done. He wrote to Wolsey, telling him that he has sent letters to Germany 
‘against the heresy of Martin Luther, ordering his books to be publicly 
burned, . . .’ He asked that at the same time Luther’s books should be 
burnt in England, although Wolsey and others might read them and 
refute them.? In May 1521, Charles and Leo signed their pact.® 

Charles should side with the pope. Wolsey should side with the pope. 
Wolsey and Henry VIII would symbolise that they would side with 
Charles and with the pope. And so Luther’s books would be burned. 
This is evident from the report of Antonio Surian to the Signory of 
Venice about an interview with cardinal Wolsey on 23 April 1521. He 
wrote that the papal briefs had arrived in London ‘ordering the works of 
Luther to be burnt, and’, he continued, ‘the King will make provision 
accordingly, so that none of them may be found on this island’.4 

Luther was heard at the Diet of Worms on 17 and 18 April. On the 
19th the emperor announced his intention ‘that all the books of Martin, 
wheresoever found, should be burnt, and he himself punished as a notori- 
ous heretic, . . .> The burning of Luther’s books in London on 12 May 
was a gesture of goodwill to the pope and the emperor. 

Certainly it was so received in Rome. In London, too, it was meant as 
approval of the political alignment of Charles with Leo. Henry VIII 
had not failed to notify Leo X that he had called the learned men in his 
kingdom together to denounce Lutheranism.® Wolsey, too, had written 
to Leo X and informed him that ‘certain proceedings have lately taken 


1 Span. Cal., ii. 344, #329, Juan Manuel to the emperor Charles V, Rome, 27 April 
1521. From the remainder of the letter it is evident that the reports of what happened 
when Luther appeared before the Diet had not yet reached Rome. Earlier in the month, 
3 April 1521, Juan Manuel had written the emperor, Span. Cal., ii. 343, #327: “The 
affairs of Luther are very troublesome to the Pope. After having heard what he com- 
municated to him, the Holy Father exclaimed, ‘“‘God be thanked who has sent me in 
these times an Emperor who takes so much care of the Church!” The Pope is very 
thankful for all he has promised him, and only begs him to fulfill his promise, and not 
to permit men who are “‘hearkening to the counsel of the Devil” to lead him astray as it 
is said they will do. These are the very words his holiness ordered him to write to him.’ 

2 L. and P., III, i. 468, #1234. 

3 Herman Baumgarten, Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart 1885, i. 511 ff.; Karl Brandi, 
Kaiser Karl V, Munich 1937, 131. Baumgartner and Brandi both give the date 29 May 
1521. Th. Kolde, Luther und der Reichstag zu Worms. 1521, Gotha 1883, 78, gives the date 
as 8 May 1521. 

4 Ven. Cal., iii. 114, #195. 

5 Ven. Cal., iii. 112, #191; L. and P., III, i. 468, #1237. See also Th. Kolde, Luther 
und der Reichstag zu Worms, 1521, Gotha 1883, 61 f. Karl Brandi, Kaiser Karl V: Werden 
und Schicksal einer Personlichkeit und eines Weltreiches, Munich 1941, 112 f. When the news 
of this decision arrived in London cannot be determined absolutely. The Venetians 
knew about it by 11 May. In view of that fact the conjecture that Wolsey received 
cognisance of the emperor’ decision early in May is entirely plausible. Cuthbert Tunstal 
had left Worms on 11 April, five days before Luther arrived there. Kalkoff, Briefe, 
Depeschen, und Berichte, 13-66. On the 25th he was in Malimes ready to go to Antwerp, 
and then home. L. and P., III, i. 472, #1248; Tunstal to Wolsey, Malines, 23 April 1521: 
‘I leave to-day for Antwerp, and then homewards.’ He could have reached London 
about 1 May, ready to reinforce information coming from Worms. 

6 L. and P., II, i. 516, #1297; Henry VIII to Leo X, Greenwich, 21 May 1521. 
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place for the suppression of Lutheran heresies’.1 In return, the cardinal 
de Medici, cousin of Leo X, wrote to the papal nuncio in London, the 
bishop of Ascoli, that ‘the Pope is well pleased at the King and Wolsey’s 
resolution touching the Lutheran heresey’.? Previously, on 7 June 1521, 
Leo X had written to Wolsey, thanking him ‘for his efforts in extirpating 
the Lutheran heresey’. In this letter of thanks he did not fail to notice 
‘that the Lutheran books have been burnt at a meeting of the most 
eminent persons of the realm, and before a great concourse of people’.® 
Campeggio wrote to Wolsey on the following day that the Sacred College 
had resolved ‘to bestow some honorable name or title on the King in 
return for his piety in resisting the spread of Lutheran heresey’, but final 
action on what title would be conferred was deferred. Campeggio, too, 
wrote to Henry praising him for his stand against Luther.’ This plethora 
of letters commending the act was more than a mere public relations 
gesture. Rome had recognised the diplomatic gesture which the burning 
of Luther’s books implied. 

Luther, however, was not the only imperial and papal foe. Francis I 
of France was ready to go to war against Charles V and unfriendly to 
Leo X. On 22 and 23 April Fitzwilliam in France sent dispatches telling 
that Nassau had invaded the territory of Robert de la Marche and that 
Francis was collecting an army and artillery.* Did these dispatches arrive 
in London early in May? Likely they did. If so, the burning of Luther’s 
books was also a diplomatic gesture to warn Francis that Henry would 
eventually side with Charles. This warning needed not to wait for news 
of the protest which Charles VY sent to Francis I against assistance given 
to Robert de la Marche by Francis.’ 

According to the interpretation that has been given, an interpretation 
inherent in the sequence of events, the bonfire at St. Paul’s Cross in 
London on 12 May 1521, had several diplomatic implications. It was a 
gesture to show the pope that the English Crown stood by him politically 
and religiously. It told Charles V that Henry VIII approved of his action 
against Luther at Worms and indicated to him that he would have 
England’s neutrality (at least) in a war against Francis I. It was a 
warning to Francis I not to take aggressive actions against Charles. 

There were internal reasons, too, for the burning of the books, chiefly 
the opposition of Henry VIII and of archbishop Warham to Luther’s 
teachings. Warham rejoiced that England had ‘so orthodox a sovereign 


11. and P., III, i. 516, #1299; Wolsey to Leo X, London, 21 May 1521. 

2 L. and P., Ill, i. 535, #1333; see also Ju. Card. de Medici to Wolsey, Florence, 
13 June 1521, L. and P., III, i. 540, #1349. 

8 L. and P., III, i. 535, #1332; Leo X to Wolsey, Rome, 7 June 1521. 

4 L. and P., III, i. 535, #1335; Campeggio to Wolsey, Rome, 8 June 1521. 

5 L. and P., Ill, i. 536, #1336; Campeggio to Henry VIII, Rome, 8 June 1521. 

8 L. and P., III, i. 470 f., #1245; Fitzwilliams to Wolsey, 22 April 1521. L. and P., 
III, i. 471, #1246; Fitzwilliam to Wolsey, 23 April 1521. 

7 L. and P., Ill, i. 474, #1254; dated at Worms on 28 April 1521. This may have 
reached Wolsey by 11 May, but it was not decisive in the decision to burn Luther’s 
books. 
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as Henry VIII’.1 There was opposition to Luther in the universities and 
among the clergy. Henry’s opposition to the teachings of Luther, per se, 
must also be considered. 

Already on 7 April 1521 Henry VIII was occupied, it seems, in 
scribendo contra Lutherum.* Less than two weeks later, before any definite 
news had come to England as to the action that Charles would take 
against Luther, Henry was willing that Wolsey should write to the emperor 
and to the electors of the Holy Roman Empire in the matter—by that 
time he was deeply engrossed in Luther’s De Babylonia Captivitate.® In his 
Assertio Septem Sacramentorum Henry VIII voiced his misgiving against 
Luther in these terms: 


‘He robs princes and prelates of all power and authority; for what shall a 
king or prelate do, if he cannot appoint any law, or execute the law which 
is appointed, but even as a ship without a rudder suffer his people to 
float from the land? Where is that saying of the Apostle, “Let every 
creature be subject to the higher powers? ’tis not without reason he carries 
the sword”? Where is that other, “Be obedient to your governors, to the 
kings as excelling’, and what follows? Why then doth St. Paul say, 
“the law is good”, and in another place, “the law is the bond of per- 
fection” ?’4 


Rebels against the Church urge rebellion against the government, so 
Henry argued, and he would have no truck with Luther. Henry’s literary 
warfare with Luther, however, is not part of this presentation. Enough 
has been said to show that Henry’s personal predilections would cause 
him to urge the burning of Luther’s books. 

It was not only in London during these days, however, that Luther’s 
books were being burnt. In Venice and Naples, too, Luther’s books were 
burnt in April 1521, and the dissemination of his works prohibited.® 
Those events also had their diplomatic meaning. The flickering flames, 
consuming the writings of the Wittenberg reformer, cast a little light on 
the dark corners of international diplomacy in the year 1521. 

To turn to the event itself, the actual episode on 12 May—it seems 
that the decision for this holocaust had been reached rather hurriedly, 
perhaps only four or five days before 12 May. It is not until 11 May that 
an extant account records plans to burn Luther’s books on the 12th—and 
this report comes from Antonio Surian to the Signory in Venice. 


‘Friar Martin is to be proclaimed an heretic, and his works burnt. He 
has already been sentenced; and on Sunday Cardinal Wolsey will publish 
his condemnation by the Councils (Councilj; Universities?) of Cambridge 


1 L. and P., Ill, i. 461, #1218; Warham to Wolsey, Canterbury, 3 April 1521. 

2 L. and P., III, i. 461, #1220; Pace to Wolsey, Greenwich, 7 April 1521. Pace adds 
the remark, ‘as I do conjecture’. 

3 L. and P., Ill, i. 467 f., #1233; Pace to Wolsey, Greenwich, 16 April 1521. 

4 Quoted from the Assertio Septem Sacramentorum (translated by T. W., 1688, p. 53) 
by H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England, 506. 

5 Ven. Cal., iii. 108-9, #180-3 for Venice; Ven. Cal., iii. 116, #198 for Naples. 
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HENRY VIII BURNS LUTHER’S BOOKS, 12 MAY 1521 


and Oxford (per li Councilj Catturberiense et Oximmiense) as a heretic; and 
that all his books be burnt under penalty of excommunication, according 
to the brief received from the Pope.’? 


On the morning of Sunday, 12 May, the ambassadors gathered to- 
gether at ‘a palace of the Queen’s’. The French Ambassador was not 
among them, only the ambassadors of the pope, the emperor, and the 
Signory of Venice.? (This fact, incidentally, lends weight to the inter- 
pretation of the diplomatic importance of the burning of Luther’s books 
which has been given, even though it was said that ‘the French ambassa- 
dor was not invited on account of the disputes with the Emperor about 

recedence’.)* The ambassadors waited for two hours for Wolsey to 
P : 2, 
show up. When the cardinal came he came with ‘a great train of nobility’, 
on horseback. With them were the bishops of the realm, surely not all of 
them, in canonicals, likewise on horseback. They formed a procession 
to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. Quite a crowd must have been 
gathered at St. Paul’s, or formed the parade, or both. 

When this procession reached St. Paul’s, the cardinal, the ambassa- 
dors, the bishops, and the nobility dismounted. Henry VIII was not 
with them—he was at home sick in bed with tertian ague.* At the door of 
the cathedral the dean, Richard Pace, and the canons met them; they 
were dressed in their copes. ‘On dismounting’, the Venetian ambassador 
reported, ‘the canopy was brought to the cardinal with the cross and 
censer, not as usual for a mere legate, but as if the Pope in person had 
arrived’.® Four doctors, another eye-witness reported, ‘bare a canopy of 
gold over him going to the high altar, where he made his oblation’.® 
At this point, it seems, although the accounts are not quite clear, the 
archbishop of Canterbury made a speech. Wolsey gave the assembly his 
blessing. Then they went out into the churchyard.’ 

Once outside, the cardinal ascended the platform erected for the 
occasion. On it was a raised chair, covered with a canopy of cloth of gold. 

1 Ven. Cal., iii. 121, #208. 

2 Ven. Cal., iii. 122, #210; Antonio Surian to the Signory of Venice, London, 13 May 
1521. Ven. Cal., iii. 123, #213; Lodovico Spinelli to Gasparo Spinelli, London, 14-17 
May 1521. 

3 So both Surian and his secretary Spinelli interpreted it. See references in footnote 2. 
The quotation is from Spinelli’s letter. 

4 So the postscript to Surian’s Letter. L. and P., III, i. 456, 457, #1212. L. and P., 
III, i. 514, #1293; Wolsey to Jerningham, Westminster, 20 May 1521, wrote that 
Henry VIII had been ill with fever, which now has been gone for five or six days after 
‘long continuance of paraxysms of cold and heat’. 

5 Ven. Cal., iii. 122, #210, Surian to the Signory of Venice, London, 13 May 1521. 
Surian’s secretary merely noted that ‘the Cardinal was under a canopy, an unusual 
thing’. Ven. Cal., iii. 124, #213. 

6 L. and P., Ill, i. 485, #1274. Writer not given. 

7 Only Surian mentions the oration by the archbishop of Canterbury specifically. 
He, however, has the dignitaries seated on the platform or stage before the oration and 
does not mention a procession out of the cathedral. Ven. Cal., iii. 122, #210. Spinelli 
says: ‘The Cardinal was under a canopy, an unusual thing, and after the oration gave 
the blessing, whereupon all went out of the church processionally, into the churchyard, 
where there was a lofty platform, which we ascended in great confusion.’ Ven. Cal., 
iii. 124, #213. L. and P., III, i. 485, #1274, does not mention the oration by Warham. 
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Here cardinal Wolsey seated himself. On his right-hand side, slightly 
lower than he, sat the papal nuncio and the archbishop of Canterbury; 
on his left-hand side, the ambassadors of the emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Venetian Republic, and the bishop of Durham. The rest 
of the bishops were there in front of Wolsey, other clergy, the lay lords, 
and then the common people, standing in the courtyard. Protocol was 
observed strictly. It is not difficult to imagine some unspoken criticisms 
of the arrogance of the cardinal, the pomp of the clergy, and perhaps even 
the presumptions of the nobility. 

Once the ecclesiastical and lay nobles were sea “1 John Fisher, the 
bishop of Rochester, preached for two hours, in English, against Luther.? 
“And there were many burned in the said churchyard of the said Luther’s 
books during the sermon.’* Then, according to one account, Wolsey made 
a speech ‘also in English, excommunicating and cursing Martin and his 
followers’.* Finally, at 2.00 p.m., the blessing was spoken and the crowd 
was dismissed.® 

It is said that there were 30,000 people gathered for this event.* Even 
the learned Dr. Preserved Smith has concurred in this estimate. The 
figure seems much too high. The London of that day probably had no 
more than 50,000 inhabitants. It is possible, but not likely, that 60 per cent. 
of the population showed up for such an event. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that ‘a great concourse’ of people attended. 

After ‘Luther’s festival’, as the secretary of the Venetian ambassador 
called it, terminated,’ ‘the cardinal invited the ambassadors and bishops 
to dine with him, and the banquet was sumptuous’.® Perhaps they knew 
that to burn a book is to burn a book, not to refute a heretic. The refuta- 
tion was given by bishop Fisher.® 

John Fisher’s refutation was theological, not political or diplomatic. 
There is no indication in the sermon of the strains and stresses of inter- 
national affairs. To him Luther, of course, was a heretic. He classifies 
him with Arius, Donatus, Pelagius and Wyclif. This Martin Luther 
‘hath stered a mighty storme and tempeset in the chirche’, he said. 
‘Ferthermore’, he continued, ‘he terribly thonderyth agaynst the poopes 
authorite. agaynst the general cocelles. agaynst y tradicions and ordinatices 
left vnto vs by y apostles. agaynst the doctryne of ¥ fathers. & doctours of 
the chirche.’!° He shows, so he supposes, that ‘the spiryte of christ is not in 
Martin luther.’!! Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone is singled 

11 and P., III, i. 485, #1274; cf. Ven. Cal., iii. 122, #210 and Ven. Cal., iii. 124, 125, 
Shs detail is noted by Spinelli. 3 L. and P., Ill, i. 485, #1274. 

4 So Spinelli. 5 The time was noted by Surian. 

6 Preserved Smith, Age of the Reformation, 282. 7 Spinelli. 

8 Surian’s report. 

® The sermon of Fohti the bysshop of Rochester made agayn ¥ pnicious doctryn of Martin 


Luther win 9 octaues of 9 asécsyon by § assingnemét of 9 most reuerend fader i god 9 lord Thomas 


Cardinal of Yorke & Legate ex latere from our holy father the pope. [colophon:] Imprynted by | 
Wynkyn de Worde. n. d. 1521? S. T. C. 10894. The writer has used the copy in the | 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 
10 Tbid., A ii verso. 11 Tbid., B iij. second leaf verso. 
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HENRY VIII BURNS LUTHER’S BOOKS, I12 MAY I52I 


out for special attack. Luther’s appeals to Scripture are discounted, since 
he does not follow the opinions of the Church. 

Fisher’s sermon was translated into Latin by Richard Pace, the dean 
of St. Paul’s who had met Wolsey and Fisher at the Cathedral doors. 
With this manuscript is a letter from a Nicholas Wilson, dated 1 January 
1521/2. In this ictter—the summary reads— 


‘Wilson alludes to the rapid diffusion of Lutheranism—the activity and 
pertinacity of its supporters—the confusion and dissensions occasioned 
by it. Unequal tc the task alone, he says, Luther surrounded himself 
with shrewd men, \. ho were at the same time excellent scholars, but more 
studious of popularity than truth. His influence over them is such that 
when once they have adopted his teaching, they despise all others, con- 
sider themselves the exclusive possessors of sacred learning, and wrest the 
Scriptures to their will. ““When Luther has once rendered them invincible, 
he teaches them to simulate constancy, frugality, labour, humility, the 
greatest order and zeal for propogating the glory of Christ, and equal 
grief and indignation against any who oppose (what they call) sound 


doctrine ;—in short, every virtue which pertains to probity or holiness of 
life.” * 


While Luther’s books were being burnt at St. Paul’s Cross in London 
on 12 May 1521, Luther was at the Wartburg in the early stages of his 
exile there.? 

The Lutheran movement would continue; it would grow in England; 
there would be other occasions when Luther’s books would be burnt. 
This first time, however, would have a unique significance as a symbol of 
a political allignment at the beginning of the Hapsburg-Valois struggle 
in Europe, whatever its theological significance may have been. 

1 TL. and P., Ill, i. 485, #1274. 


2 P. Smith, L. C., ii. 22, ep. 479; Luther to Melanchthon, Land-of-the-Birds (Wart- 
burg), 12 May 1521; WA. Br., ii. 332, 333, #407. 








The Authorship of A Brieff Discours off | 


the Troubles Begonne at Franckford 
by PATRICK COLLINSON 


Lecturer in History, University of Khartoum 





he Brief discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford,' an anonymous 
tract commonly ascribed to William Whittingham, dean of 
Durham, and printed in Heidelberg in 1574 and 1575, enjoys a 
unique reputation among the polemical writings of the Elizabethan 
puritans for its well-documented if partisan account of the controversies 
of the Marian exiles in their German and Swiss congregations. The 
importance of the Brief discours as a source for the history of the Exile has 
hitherto tended to divert attention from the circumstances of its origin 
in the Elizabethan puritan controversy.” This note is intended to intro- 
duce new evidence on the activities of a group of puritan propagandists 
responsible for organising the publication of this and other tracts in the 
early years of the Elizabethan Presbyterian Movement; to call in question 
the traditional attribution of the Brief discours to Whittingham; and to 
suggest that the author may have been a relatively obscure exile, Thomas 
Wood. 
The historical account of the Frankfort troubles* which constitutes the 
bulk of the Brieff discours is constructed largely from original documents. 
These fall into two sections: letters, forms of church order and (apparently) 


minutes of meetings and conversations relating to the history of the | 
Frankfort church from its foundation through its earlier troubles to the | 


secession of many of its original members in the autumn of 1555; and, 
derived by the compiler from an independent and unnamed source, a 
narrative history of the renewed troubles of the residual Frankfort 
congregation in 1557: The historie of that sturre and strife which was in in 


[sic] the Englishe church at Franckford from the 13 daie off Fan. Anno Domini | 


1 A brieff discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford in Germany anno domini 1554 abowte 
the booke off off [sic] common prayer and ceremonies and continued by the Englishe men theyre to | 


the ende off Q. Maries raigne. Printed by Schirat of Heidelberg in two editions, 1574 and 
1575 (see below, 209). The tract has been reprinted three times: in The Phoenix (ii. 
1708), 44-204; in quasi-facsimile (preserving the original pagination) by John Petheram 
in 1846 with a critical introduction largely contributed by Thomas McCrie;.and by 
Edward Arber in 1908 as the first volume of ‘A Christian Library’. The best modern 


text is Petheram’s. Arber’s suffers from his editorial idiosyncracies and is sometimes | 


inaccurate. All references here are to the edition of 1575. 

2 Noted by A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 1553- 
1603, Cambridge 1925, 145. 

3 For modern accounts of the Exile, see M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism: a Chapter 
in the History of Idealism, Chicago 1939, and Christina H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles: 
a Study in the Origins of Elizabethan Puritanism, Cambridge 1938. 
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BRIEFF DISCOURS OFF THE TROUBLES BEGONNE AT FRANCKFORD 


1557 forwarde. This Historie, with its own appendix of documents, forms 
by far the longest section of the tract.1 The first section tells the story of 
that celebrated quarrel between the factions of Knox and Cox over the 
liturgical forms to be employed in the exiled congregation which antici- 
pated the puritan controversy in the Elizabethan Church. The second 
records a later controversy in which a minority of conservatives in the 
congregation resisted the adoption by the majority of a Reformed ‘New 
Discipline’ which would have more than satisfied the aspirations of the 
seceded Knoxians.* These records are connected by a narrative and are 
set within a preface and concluding section which relate the history of 
this ‘old grudge’® to the troubles of the Elizabethan puritans at the time 
of publication. The design is to construct from original records of the 
Exile an historical justification of the puritan cause as it stood in the 
winter of 1573/4 when conformity and subscription to the Elizabethan 
Settlement were being required of all puritans under severe penalties. 
In conclusion, two further and more recent documents are published: a 
letter from the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland dated 28 
December 15664 and a letter from Theodore Beza and his fellow Genevan 
ministers of 24 October 1567,5 both addressed to the ministry of the 
Church of England, the former carrying a searching criticism of the 
deficiencies in Reformed discipline of the Elizabethan Church, and both 
defending the stand taken against the vestments by the original Eliza- 
bethan nonconformists. 

The Brieff discours is, therefore, a compilation in which the editor has 
reduced his narrative to a minimum and has relied extensively on original 
documents, including, for more than half of the whole tract, a narrative 
of distinct authorship, The historie of that sturre and strife. Continuity of 
style and intention allows us to assume—what cannot always be assumed 
in deciding questions of the authorship of anonymous puritan tracts*— 
that the compiler of the whole publication and the writer of the topical 
preface and conclusion was also the author of the history of the Frankfort 
troubles up to the secession of 1555. It is, therefore, most plausible to 
suppose that the tract was compiled shortly before its publication, 
although the documents of which it largely consists date from the Exile 
itself. The compiler was probably an original member of the Frankfort 
congregation and a radical of the faction led by Whittingham and Knox 
who left for Geneva in October of that year. He owes The Historie of that 


1 Brieff discours, \xii—clxxxi. 

* Besides giving the church an advanced congregational polity, the New Discipline 
directed that in the use of the 1552 Prayer Book ‘certaine rites and ceremonies’ were to 
be left out ‘as we at this present doo’. (Brieff discours, cxvii.) 

3 Brieff discours, cxciiii. 4 Tbid., ccxii-ccxv. 5 Tbid., cxcix—ccxi. 

6 See below, 216, for examples of the pirating of MSS. by the Elizabethan puritans. 
Tracts printed by these means had often been written some years before their publication 
and were furbished with a topical introduction by an anonymous editor (see, for 
example, the anonymously printed Dialogue concerning the strife of our Churche, 1584). It is 
important for the arguments to be developed here to establish that the Brief discours 
was not a composite production in this sense. 
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sturre and strife of 1557, as he acknowledges, to ‘the handes off such as are 
bothe lerned and off credit, but yet, I muste needes say, by those that 
were parties in this broyle’.! To account for the presence in the tract of 
The Historie of that sturre and strife may be to cast light on the circumstances 
in which the documentary materials edited in the Brief discours were first 
assembled. Hitherto, students seem to have assumed that the anonymous 
author of this Historie was a willing and active participant in the project 
of the Brief discours? and have attempted to identify him with a member 
of the Knox-Whittingham faction who remained in Frankfort after the 
exodus of most of his party: David Whitehead or Thomas Cole.* Yet the 
assumption that whoever transmitted the MS. of the Historie to the 
compiler of the Brieff discours must have sympathised with the puritan 
cause and approved of the publication of a tendentious history of the 
Exile is not justified: the methods employed by the Elizabethan puritans 
to obtain material for publication were often far from direct.‘ In fact, 
although the author of the Historie was an apologist for the radical faction 
of the ‘New Discipline’ in the Frankfort troubles of 1557, there is nothing 
in the Brief discours to suggest that he consciously collaborated with any 
member of the Genevan party either during or after the Exile. Although 
the development of Frankfort in the later stages of the Exile was towards 
a simpler liturgy and a congregational polity,® the compiler of the Brief 
discours makes it clear that he has printed the Historie less as an indication 
that Frankfort and Geneva had come close to agreement on questions 
that had earlier divided them than as proof that the secession of Knox 
and his followers had not brought peace but a sword to the Frankfort 
church. ‘From whiche tyme forward the troubles and contentions were 
so sore amonge them, that who so shall well waie it with due considera- 
tion, I ween, he shall think it to be the juste judgement of our righteous 
God that fell upon them, for supplantinge a churche there before them 
in great quietnes and off muche sinceritie.’* The margins of this part of 
the Brieff discours are scattered with the editor’s hostile and satirical 
annotations.” On internal evidence alone there can be no doubt that the 

1 Brieff discours, clxxxi, 

2 Miss Garrett, for example, is concerned to identify the exile ‘who continued 
Whittingham’s narrative after the latter’s departure’. (op. cit., 122.) - 

3 McCrie suggested Whitehead in his introduction to the 1846 edition; Miss Garrett 
(op. cit., 122) preferred Cole. 

4 See the evidence on this point gathered on p. 216 below. 

5 For most of our knowledge of these developments and for the Frankfort New 
Discipline itself we are entirely indebted to the Historie of that sturre and strife. 

® Brieff discours, \xii. 

7 Where the New Discipline remarks that the pastor, Robert Horne, later bishop of 
Winchester, may ‘wilfully and suddenly leave his flocke’ (cxxxviii), the margin notes 
with glee: ‘Yea; but though he did so then he will not doo so nowe I warrant yow.’ 
There is a reference to ‘the simple sutteltie of H[orne’s] factious head’ (xc). Where 
Horne hesitated to subscribe a certain article: “Yff maister Horne tooke such delibera- 
tion before he would subscribe to that article: what meanethe this that poore ignorant 
men and wemen must thus subscribe upon the sudden or ells to newgate’ (xcv). The 


detachment of the Editor is best shown by a marginal note on p. cxii: ‘This article I 
find rased in the copie, what they ment by it, I know not.’ 
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BRIEFF DISCOURS OFF THE TROUBLES BEGONNE AT FRANCKFORD 


Historie was composed before the end of the Exile and probably very soon 
after the events which it describes; and that it was written for the eyes of 
exiles in other congregations and in defence of the Frankfort New Disci- 
pline and its protagonists.1 The Frankfort exiles were in poor circum- 
stances by the summer of 1557,2 but such was the scandal which attached 
to their troubled church, that no supply was forthcoming from wealthier 
Englishmen in other places.* Attached to the Historie is a copy of a letter 
dated 25 July 1557, which was apparently sent to all the churches by one 
of their number Edmund Sutton. This appeals for relief and essays a 
defence of the church and an explanation of its troubles. Whether or not 
Sutton’s letter was accompanied by the Historie, it is likely that this longer 
document (which, like Sutton’s letter, ends with an appeal to the reader’s 
charity) was written and dispersed with the same motive and at the same 
time. Presumably it was received in Geneva and filed among the records 
of that congregation. Here it took its place beside papers belonging 
properly to the Genevan congregation and the records of the original 
Frankfort church,> which we must presume to have been carried to 
Geneva by the secessionists of 1555. It was from this collection of docu- 
ments that the Brieff discours seems to have been compiled. Some, at least, 
of these materials were still in the possession of the author and compiler 
in 1574.8 ; 

From this analysis of the contents of the Brieff discours it is possible to 
make some definite assertions about the identity of the author. Although 
his knowledge of the foundations and early history of the Frankfort 
congregation could have been derived at second-hand, he was most 
probably an early if not an original member of the Frankfort church;? 
he sided consistently with the party of radical reform; involved himself 
closely in the disputes about church order and worship; had access to if 
not custody of the archives of the congregation; and left with most of 


1 The text of the Historie ends with this appeal: ‘In the meane time nothinge dis- 
trustinge the lordes mercie (how soever the deceites off men would let it) hopinge that 
neither livinge nor foode shall ever want to oure poore congregation, [through him] 
who also feedeth the ravens, and that he will allwaies be present by his spirit to us and 
to oure whole churche continually whiche thinge that it maie please him to bringe to 
passe, we beseche the good reader (who soever thow art) praie unto god, togither with 
us, and fare well!’ (Brief discours, cv.) 

2 In April 1557 the ministers were in debt to their landladies for four months’ rent. 
(Ibid., ciiii.) ; 

8 Tbid., cv, clxxv. 4 Tbid., clxxiii—clxxxi. 

5 On the evidence of a letter from Thomas Wood to William Whittingham (printed 
beloy:) it appears that a letter of John Calvin written to the Frankfort congregation in 
holograph in January 1555 was in the possession of the Genevan congregation as late 
as 1559. 

® The documents described as ‘yet to be seen’ are an undated letter from Whitting- 
ham to a friend in England, recounting events in the Frankfort church; an undated 
letter of Thomas Cole sending on news of fresh quarrels in Frankfort to a former member 
of the congregation who had seceded to Geneva; and a letter of Richard Chambers 
dated from Strasbourg, 20 June 1557, to a number of Frankfort exiles. (Brief discours, 
xlvii, lix, clxxxi—clxxxii.) 

7 In any case he speaks of ‘keepinge of theis thinges almoste by the space off theis 
twentie yeares in secret.’ (Ibid., cxcviii.) 
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his faction for Geneva in the autumn of 1555. In Geneva he was close to 
the conduct of affairs in Knox’s congregation and had access to its corres- 
pondence. On his return to England he remained a supporter of a further 
Reformation and in 1574 was a fervent puritan and one of an inner group 
of propagandists intent on frustrating the demand of the authorities for 
conformity and subscription. 

Hitherto there has seemed to be an overwhelming case for identifying 
this figure with William Whittingham. Whittingham was the leader of 
the original party of exiles which arrived at Frankfort on 27 June 1554 
and which founded the English congregation a few days later. Of this 
small company, he was the only member who achieved any prominence 
either before or after the exile and who has hitherto been more than a 
mere name to history. Even the basic biographical data on his com- 
panions—William Williams, Edmund Sutton, Thomas Wood—have 
been uncertain? and nothing has been known of their literary capabilities. 
Whittingham was the leader of the radical faction in the congregation in 
its struggle with the conservatives, and on most occasions its spokesman. 
In many of the negotiations recorded in the Brieff discours he was the 
central figure. It was he who led the secession to Geneva. As early as 
1603, Whittingham’s authorship was assumed by George Johnson, the 
separatist and author of A Discourse of Some Troubles in the Banished English 
Church at Amsterdam,? a tract modelled closely on the Brieff discours.* This 
attribution is carefully noted by an early seventeenth-century reader in 
the margin of a copy of the 1575 edition preserved in the British Museum.‘ 
The tract was also attributed to Miles Coverdale at about this time.® 
The modern tradition of Whittingham’s authorship rests on the critical 
introduction contributed to Petheram’s edition of 1846 by Thomas 
McCrie. McCrie argued Whittingham’s authorship from internal evi- 
dence, and placed especial emphasis on the evidence of style. Some of 
his arguments carry weight,® but others apply equally well to other 


1 Garrett, op. cit., 335-6, 300-1, 343. 

2 §.T.C., no. 14664. I am grateful to the Librarian of Sion College for granting 
facilities to inspect the only copy of this tract listed in the Short Title Catalogue (Sion 
College, press-mark Arc in Lib. A/69/.3/355). 

3 Johnson was not a contemporary of Whittingham, but was born about the time 
of Whittingham’s death. Against his attribution of the Brieff discours to Whittingham it 
should be said that the author of an anonymous life of Whittingham, written (but not 
printed) in the same year as Johnson’s tract, who was a personal acquaintance of 
Whittingham, does not ascribe the Brieff discours to him, although he refers to it as ‘a 
large Discourse, in an ancient book’. (A Brief Discourse of the Troubles at Frankfort, ed. 
E. Arber, 1908, 3). 

4 Brief discours, 1575 edn., B.M. Press-mark 697. g.20, xlix. 

5 A copy of the 1575 edition of the tract in the B.M. (press-mark 697.b.26) bears 
‘By M.C.’ on the title-page and ‘M. Coverdale’ as a signature to the Preface, entered 
in a near-contemporary hand in imitation of the letter-press. 

6 For example, the argument that private interviews in which Whittingham took 
part are fully reported and Whittingham’s speeches given verbatim. Yet McCrie is not 
justified in saying that ‘none could have reported, or would have thought of reporting’ 
these transactions except Whittingham himself, since he could have communicated 
notes to another exile at the time. 
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candidates for the authorship! and some do not bear close investigation.” 
Certainly they were not conclusive, as several writers have pointed out, 
but they have been accepted, among others by A. F. Pollard, W. D. 
Maxwell,® Miss Garrett,* and M. M. Knappen,’ while in the Short Title 
Catalogue the tract has been ascribed to Whittingham without query.® 
Edward Arber, in editing the Brief discours in 1908, assumed the traditional 
ascription without further discussion and prefaced the text with a reprint 
of an anonymous early seventeenth-century life of Whittingham.® 

On the internal evidence of the Brief discours and from what we know 
from other sources of the history of the Exile, the case for ascribing the 
tract to Whittingham is quite plausible. It is not so much the material 
in the tract as the circumstances of its publication in 1574 which make 
his authorship unlikely if not incredible. Scott Pearson, the biographer 
of Thomas Cartwright, was the first to point out that the Brief discours 
cannot be considered in isolation but must be connected with the other 
puritan tracts which appeared from the same press at about the same 
time.1° These were the Ecclesiasticae disciplinae et Anglicanae ecclesiae ... 
explicatio, a presbyterian manifesto attributed to Walter Travers, Thomas 
Cartwright’s translation of the Explicatio under the title of A Full and 
plaine declaration of ecclesiastical discipline and Cartwright’s own Second 
Replie’? to John Whitgift in the Admonition controversy. It has recently 
been established!* that all these tracts were printed at Heidelberg by 
Michael Schirat, presumably under the general supervision of Thomas 
Cartwright, who had escaped from England to the Palatinate in December 
1573-14 Schirat had evidently taken over from the secret presses in England 
on which the first and second Admonitions and their ancillary pamphlets 
and Cartwright’s first Reply had been printed.’ By the end of 1573 a more 

1 McCrie’s most plausible arguments concerned Whittingham’s whereabouts and 
the events of which we know him to have had personal experience. Yet all arguments 
based on Whittingham’s movements, both during and after the exile, apply equally 
to Thomas Wood. 

2 It is not true, for example, that Whittingham is usually styled plain Whittingham 
while the other figures in the story are ‘Maister Knox, Maister Goodman, etc.’ 

3 Notably by Froude (Edinburgh Review, \xxxv. 424), R. W. Dixon (History of the 
Church of England, iv. 689n) and P. Hume Brown (John Knox, i. 67 n. 1). 

4 D.N.B., art. Whittingham. 

5 Fohn Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1550, Edinburgh 1931, ron. 

“Op. it.5 7 Ms.2. 7 Op. cit., r1gn. 

8 Entry nos. 25442 and 25443. 

® The Life and Death of Master William Whittingham, Dean of Durham, who departed this 
life, Anno Domino 1579, June 10. Previously edited by M. A. E. Green as The Life of 
Mr William Whittingham, from a MS. in Anthony Wood's Collection in Camden Miscel- 
lany, vi (1870). 


10 Op. cit., 135-48. 11 §.T.C., no. 24184. 12 §.7.C., no. 4714. 
18 A, F, Johnson, ‘Books Printed at Heidelberg for Thomas Cartwright’, Library, 
5th ser., ii (1948), 284-6. 14 Scott Pearson, op. cit., 130-5. 


18 For information on the secret presses which produced presbyterian propaganda 
between June 1572 and June 1573, see Scott Pearson, op. cit., 81-7, 109-14; Puritan 
Manifestoes, ed. W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas, Church Historical Society, reprinted 
1954, xvii-xxv; The Seconde Parte of a Register: being a Calendar of Manuscripts under that 
title intended for publication by the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
London, ed. Albert Peel, Cambridge 1915, i. 108-14. 
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intensive repression of the puritans had made the printing of puritan 
tracts for the time impracticable in England. Thus the Brieff discours 
appeared from a press which at the time of its publication was the principal 
organ of expression for the radical, presbyterian wing of the Puritan 
Movement and, apparently, as part of a co-ordinated literary apology 
for the cause. 

Cartwright’s Second Replie continued the debate on the principles of 
church order provoked by Whitgift’s Answer to the attack of the Admonition 
on the constitution of the Elizabethan Church. The Explicatio and its 
English translation gave the first definitive exposition of English Presby- 
terianism.! The function of the Brieff discours was less theoretical: it was 
to demonstrate that the dispute between the puritans and the bishops 
was not, as some spokesmen for the bishops had alleged, of recent and 
superficial origin and that the principles on which the puritans stood were 
not the invention of an insignificant and youthful coterie. Doctor Young,? 
in a Paul’s Cross sermon, had insinuated that the strife in the Church 
sprang from the frustrated ambitions of ‘certaine speciall persons’ who 
had been disappointed in their hopes of a bishopric;* others had blamed 
the influence of foreign churches, both overseas and refugee in England. 
Archdeacon Mullins (in the days of the Exile a member of the Frankfort 
congregation), indeed, traced the controversy to a ‘hot Contention’ at 
Frankfort in queen Mary’s time, but implied that the puritans had been 
the trouble-makers. To all these damaging insinuations, the Brief 
discours was designed as a retort. ‘By this discours . . . yt maie be seene, 
bothe when, where, how and by whom, this controversie firste began, 
who continued it, who was on the suffring side and who readieste to 
forget and forgive, that godly peace and concord might be had.’® In 
this appeal to history, the Brief discours employs a controversial technique 
taken straight from the pages of Foxe’s Actes and Monumentes,’ 4 mode of 


1 An Admonition to the Parliament and A Second Admonition to the Parliament are reprinted 
in Puritan Manifestoes, cited above (first published in 1907). Whitgift’s Answer, Cart- 
wright’s Reply, Whitgift’s Defence of the Answer and Cartwright’s Second Replie and The 
Rest of the Second Replie are reprinted in a conflated text in The Works of John Whitgift, 
ed. John Ayre, Parker Socy, 3 vols., Cambridge 1851-3. An abbreviated conflated text 
of the whole controversy is printed in D. J. McGinn, The Admonition Controversy, Rutgers 
Studies in English v., New Brunswick 1949. The E£xplicatio and the Full and plaine 
declaration have not been reprinted. 

? Later bishop of Rochester. 3 Brief discours, ii. 

4 Ibid. 5 Tbid., iii. 6 Ibid., cxcvii. 

7 For John Foxe and the appeal to history, see William Haller, ‘John Foxe and the 
Puritan Revolution’, The Seventeenth Century: studies in the History of Thought and Literature 
JSrom Bacon to Pope, ed. R. F. Jones, Stanford, California 1951, 209-24. The Brieff discours 
acknowledged its indebtedness to Foxe and to earlier writers in the same tradition; 
the Preface claims that the tract follows ‘the steppes off such, whome god off his goodnes 
hath raised up at all tymes and amonge all nations, to commit thinges to memorye, 
whiche hath passed in commonweales, who have with great freedom and libertie byn 
suffred to make manifest to the whole worlde the ill dealinges even off Popes, Cardinalls, 
Emperours, Kinges and Princes, where as (in this discours) the highest that I touche 
(and that with great grieff of hart) are (to my knowledge) but certeine Bishopps, and 
therefore I hope the more to be borne withall.’ Specific reference is made in the margin 
to ‘Platina, Paulus Jovius, Sledein, Fox with many other’. (Brief discours, iii.) 
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apologetic which the Elizabethan puritans were to make very much their 
own. The author of the Brieff discours assured the reader that his story 
would be ‘from time to time continued, till it be brought even to this 
present tyme’,! a promise which the puritans fulfilled in their organised 
‘registering’ of documents illustrating the righteousness of their cause 
and in their collection for publication in A Parte of a Register and the 
projected ‘Seconde Parte of a Register’.* 

The need to establish a respectable pedigree for Puritanism was 
especially acute in the winter of 1573-4. In the previous summer the 
cause of radical Puritanism had seemed to be running high. Since the 
publication of the Admonition to the Parliament by two young London 
preachers, John Field and Thomas Wilcox, a year before, Presbyterianism 
had gained in popularity, especially in London, while the bishops had 
suffered a series of moral defeats in their attempts—often desultory—to 
restore conformity.* A royal proclamation prohibiting possession and 
dissemination of the inflammatory presbyterian tracts, wrung from a 
reluctant Privy Council by archbishop Parker in July,® had served only 
to demonstrate the popularity of the Admonition and its authors.® All this 
was changed in October 1573 when, in a further proclamation, the queen 
trounced her bishops and magistrates alike for their failure to deal 
effectively with the puritan threat to the Church and demanded the 
strictest enforcement of the Act of Uniformity with imprisonment for 
those who spoke against the Prayer Book.’ By order of the Privy Council, 
special commissions were set up in every diocese and exempt jurisdiction 
to conduct a general enquiry into the extent of puritan disobedience and 
to demand subscription from the clergy to articles defining the law of the 
Church on the questions in controversy. Moreover, the Assize Judges, by 
an order delivered by Burghley in the Star Chamber, were made instru- 
ments of the ‘Iniquisition’, a commission which those on the South- 
Eastern Circuit, at least, carried out with thoroughness. In London, 
where ecclesiastical discipline was comparatively effective, and where the 
puritans were well-known to the courts, the ‘Iniquisition’ was conducted 
with conspicuous success. Subscription was pressed on both ministers and 

1 Brieff discours, cxciiii. 2 See below, 216-17. 

3 See Scott Pearson, op. cit., 58-109; Puritan Manifestoes, xvii-xxv; my own unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, ‘The Puritan Classical Movement in the Reign of Elizabeth I’, 
London 1957, 138-45 

4 Tudor and Share Proclamations, 1485-1714, ed. Robert Steele, Oxford 1910, i. 
no. 687, 74. 


5 See a memorandum by Parker, Inner Temple Library, MS. Petyt 538/47 f. 479 r 
and v; printed in part, J. Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker, ed. Oxford 1821, 
ii. 239-41. 

* See Bishop Sandys to Burghley, 2 July 1573, printed Puritan Manifestoes, 154-5. 

7 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, i. no. 689, 74. 

8 Acts of the Privy Council, N.S., ed. J. R. Dasent, viii. 1894, 140, 171; A Seconde Parte 
of a Register, op. cit., i. 93-7. 

® See the printed charge delivered at Chelmsford, 15 December 1573, Inner Temple 
Library, MS. Petyt 538/47 f. 510; and the record of the indictment at the Middlesex 
Assize of Robert Johnson, preacher of St. Clement’s without Temple Bar (Seconde Parte 
of a Register, op. cit., i. 124). 
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laymen known to be puritans, some were imprisoned and others wavered 
in their puritan profession.1 These were the events which formed the 
immediate background to the Brieff discours and to which the preface 
and conclusion of the tract make specific reference.? 

A source of weakness in this crisis, of which the presbyterians them- 
selves were painfully aware, was that their movement had failed to win 
the approval of older and more moderate puritans, the radicals of the 
Exile and of the Convocation of 1562 and the Vestments Controversy of 
1564-5.° Few of these revered veterans had lent any support to the new 
and more drastic programme of reforms proposed in the Admonition and 
some, among them Laurence Humphrey,‘ John Foxe® and Thomas 
Norton ‘the Parliament man’,® had not hesitated to condemn it. Many 
other famous reformers, among them Thomas Sampson,’ Robert Crowley® 
and William Fulke,® were either dropping out of active participation in 
the movement or were declining to endorse presbyterian extremism. It 
has hitherto escaped notice that by 1574 Whittingham, the supposed 
author of the Brieff discours, was among these ‘lost leaders’. In 1563 he 
had been presented to the deanery of Durham—a rich preferment— 
through the combined influence of the Earl of Warwick and his brother 
Lord Robert Dudley (later Earl of Leicester),!° procured by an old 
friend in exile and Warwick’s retainer, Thomas Wood.!! He had intro- 
duced a Reformed order into Durham cathedral, apparently supplanting 
its liturgical worship with preaching and exercises of prayer and fasting.” 
On the promulgation of the Advertisements, he had taken a firm stand 
against conformity and had written to the Earl of Leicester, his patron, 
a letter of protest!® which had circulated widely among the puri- 


1 Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., i. g2—7. See the private letters of puritans reporting 
on these events: the letter of Thomas Wood to William Whittingham, printed below; 
two letters of the puritan preacher Thomas Wilcox to Anthony Gilby, preacher of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche in Leicestershire, 21 December 1573 and 2 February 1573[/4], 
Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm.I.43 (Baker 32), 441-2, 439; Edward Dering, the 
famous preacher to his brother, Richard Dering, 24 December 1573, Dering, Certaine 
godly and comfortable letters, in Works (ed. 1597), Sig. A 4. 

? For a fuller account of these events, see my thesis (cited above), 160-72. 

3 I have discussed this question at some length in my thesis, 111-22. 

4 See his letters to Anthony Gilby, 17 January 1572[/3], Gambridge Univ. Lib., 
MS. Mm. I. 43, 431-2; and to Burghley, 6 February 1576[/7], B.M. Lansd. MS. 24 
no. 25 f. 52. 

° J. F. Mozley, a Foxe and His Book, 1940, 111-2; Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow, i (1904), 8 

¢ Norton to John Whitgift, 20 October 1572, Inner Temple Library MS. Petyt 
538/38 f. 65 r and v. 

? Kurich Letters, ed. Hastings Robinson, Parker Socy., Cambridge = 292; Sampson 
to Gilby, 8 March 1584[/5], Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 4 

8 Albert Peel, Robert Crowley, Manchester 1937, 22. John Field = ‘Gilby, 28 February 
1580[/1], Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 446. 

® [William Fulke], The Examination of M. Doctor Whytgiftes Censures, 1573, Sig. Ai. 
- The Life of Mr William Whittingham, ed. M. A. E. Green, Camden Miscellany, vi 

1870), 13-14. 

11 See below, 219. 12 The Life of Mr William Whittingham, op. cit., 23 n. 1. 

13 Whittingham to Leicester, 28 October 1564, printed Strype, Parker, iii. App. 
xxvii, 76-84. 
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tans.! Yet in March 1567 he had conformed in the wearing of the vestments,? 
an act which seems to have severed his connexion with those of his old 
friends who persisted in their nonconformity and who, after 1572, became 
associated with the presbyterian attack on the established order of the 
Elizabethan Church.’ A letter written to Whittingham by Thomas Wood 
in February 1574 (printed here for the first time)* contains evidence of 
the bitter resentment with which his defection was still regarded in these 
extreme circles in the very year of the publication of the Brief discours. 
Wood wrote, evidently not for the first time—an earlier letter written 
with some ‘plainnes’ remained unanswered—begging Whittingham to 
come to the assistance of his old friends in their trial. Wood reminds 
Whittingham that it was he who first convinced him ‘and many others’ 
of the errors of the Prayer Book. His letter to Leicester of 1565 was still 
‘in many men’s hands’ and was a source of comfort to many. But his 
conduct since had caused ‘no small offence to the Church of God’. The 
hope of a remnant of his old acquaintance who still stood firmly in the 
cause was that God would use the growing persecution of his brethren, 
not only to ‘give yow hartie repentance for your backsliding’ but to 
‘restore yow to your former zeale and boldnes to acknowledg all that 
truthe which heretofore yow have taught to others, which I pray God I 
may live to see, and that speedely’. Wood remarks bitterly that the only 
harm he ever did Whittingham ‘was in procuring the letter from his 
patron which had brought him to Durham.® 

The particular request which Wood makes of Whittingham is highly 
significant: it is to make and send a transcript of a celebrated letter of 
John Calvin of 25 January 1555, then in Whittingham’s possession, in 
which the Reformer, who had been sent an account of the 1552 Prayer 
Book by the radical party at Frankfort, described the contents as ‘Popish 
dregs’. It was hoped to circulate this letter to confirm the wavering and 
‘to stoppe the mouthes of the adversaries’. Whittingham seems to have 
relented sufficiently to send Wood a translated transcript of the letter, 
for it was printed by the puritans within the year; not, indeed, as a separate 
document, but as an important part of the Brief discours.® Here it is duly 
acknowledged as having been ‘faithfully translated owte off Latten by 
Maister Whittingham’. Significantly enough, this is the only section of 
the Brieff discours to which Whittingham’s name is specifically attached. 
Yet it is unlikely that Whittingham sought to associate himself any closer 


1 See the evidence of the letter from Thomas Wood to Whittingham, printed below. 

2 Life of Mr William Whittingham, op. cit., 22, n. 3. 

3 See Wood’s letter referred to in the next note and printed below. 

4 Thomas Wood to William Whittingham, 15 February 1573[/4], MS. Gorhambury 
VIII/B/143, ff. 15v-17r. My thanks are due to the Earl of Verulam for permission to 
print this letter and to the staff of the Hertfordshire Record Office, Hertford (where the 
MS. is deposited) for enabling me to transcribe it. 

5 See below, 219. 

6 Brieff discours, xxxiiii-xxxvi. The Latin origirial of Calvin’s letter, preserved in 
Geneva, is printed in The Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing, iv. Edinburgh 1855, 
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with the puritan party in 1574 and it is now hardly possible to believe 
that the Brieff discours, which seems to have been assembled in its entirety 
at about this time, was of his authorship. In the circumstances he could 
hardly have written this sharp condemnation of the time-serving con- 
formist which the Brieff discours carries in its concluding pages: 


‘I wil not saie that (in the meane time) such as are turn-coates and 
can chaunge with al seasons, subscribinge to what so ever, and can cap 
it can cope it an curry for advantage, that such, I saie, how ignorant, 
how vicious, and ungodly so ever they be, live at their ease in all pleasure 
and in some place are thought to be moste meete men for the ministerie. 
But this I maie be bolde to affirme, that (although in very dede I neither 
do nor dare condemne certeine godly persons, who off infirmitie, but yet 
with most sorowfull and heavy hartes (as hathe well appeared by their 
most lamentable protestations with plentie off teares to their congre- 
gations) have yelded to more then expedient it were they shulde (pray- 
inge the lorde to let them se it in time) yet, it maie not onely be saide, but 
proved too I truste, that neither is subscribinge alwaies a sure note off 
good subject nor yet the refusall dew proffes off a rebell.”! 


If Whittingham was not behind the Brief discours, who was? The 
answer seems to be that the idea of a polemical history of the Exile 
originated with a group rather than with any single individual and that 
it was this group which procured the writing, printing and dispersal of 
the tract. That the Brieff discours and other important puritan manifestoes 
were printed at Heidelberg in itself argues the existence of an organisation 
in England which maintained links with Thomas Cartwright, perhaps 
despatched the MSS. to him and certainly received and dispersed the 
printed tracts.2 A correspondence survives between such a group and 
Cartwright from 1576 and 1577, in which the puritans in England debate 
with their leader (by this time in Basel) an important case of conscience 
which concerned the response of the puritan minister to the demands of 
authority.? Moreover, the letter of Thomas Wood to Whittingham, 
printed below, contains clear evidence of the corporate conscience and 
activity of ‘the brethren’ and of their plan to strengthen the cause by 
distributing copies of Calvin’s letter of January 1555. Since the Brief 
discours incorporates this letter, we seem to have here the original idea 
from which the tract as it was eventually projected sprang. There can be 
little doubt that those responsible for the Brieff discours were a group of 
London puritans, for the few topical allusions in the preface and con- 
clusion refer only to London events: to Paul’s Cross sermons and to the 


1 Brieff discours, cxcv. 

2 John Strowd, the printer-preacher who had printed Cartwright’s Reply in June 
1573, had a copy of the Explicatio as early as November 1574 and in that month passed 
it on to an acquaintance. (Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., i. 109.) 

° A Parte of a Register, Middelburg or Edinburgh ? 1593, sities Seconde Parte of a 
Register, op. cit., i. 136-43. 
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imprisonment of staunch puritans refusing subscription.1 From June 
1572, when the Admonition to the Parliament had appeared, the vocal 
leadership of the movement for further reformation had been captured 
by a group of extremists in London who were later to be the nucleus of 
an organised English Presbyterian Movement.? We know from the 
deposition of a London incumbent, Thomas Edmunds, given in the Star 
Chamber in 1591, that there was in London at this time, and had been 
from about 1571, an association of radical puritan ministers organised as a 
presbyterian classis and holding frequent meetings. Edmunds himself was 
a member and, in the autumn of 1573, was imprisoned for refusing 
subscription, although in later years he abandoned his Puritanism and 
turned queen’s evidence against the association to which he had belonged. 
The leaders of this group were two young preachers, John Field and 
Thomas Wilcox, the authors of the Admonition. Its remaining members 
were unbeneficed and somewhat obscure preachers. This association 
maintained an unbroken existence throughout the ’seventies and eighties, 
and it subsequently received into membership such important presby- 
terian leaders as Walter Travers, William Chark and Stephen Egerton.® 
These ministers, with their collaborators and supporters among the laity,® 
constituted a small but active association of radical puritans which 
formed a focal point for the developing presbyterian organisation in the 
counties, especially between 1583 and 1590.’ It was this group, with 
some representation from the country, which in 1576 and 1577 was in 
correspondence with Thomas Cartwright at Basel. Undoubtedly it was 
the same group which in its early days had organised the publication 
of the Admonition and its ancillary pamphlets, and it is almost certain that 
the Brieff discours originated in the same circle. 

The leader of this London association and the principal corresponding 
secretary and organiser of the English Presbyterian Movement was John 
Field, to whom we owe the more pungent and spiteful pages of the 
Admonition.® Field was one of the most brilliant organisers and publicists 
of his age.® His authorship, with Thomas Wilcox, of the Admonition needs 
no mention, but his other activities in the publication of puritan propa- 
ganda, both before and after June 1572, deserve to be better known. 


2 See a Aawored ii i of my thesis (cited above), passim. 

3 P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 A 49/34. For a detailed analysis of the case in which this 
deposition was made, see my thesis Chapter xi. ii. 

4 See references to his imprisonment in letters of Thomas Wilcox to Anthony Gilby, 
21 December 1573 and 2 February 1 1573L/41; Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 


442, 439. Edmunds’s deposition. 
6 For a discussion of the ‘dane of these active lay puritans, see my thesis (cited 
above), 105-12. 7 See my thesis, Chapters iv, v, vi, xi, passim. 


® Field acknowledged to archbishop Parker’s chaplain that the ‘bitterness of the 
stile’ was his and expressed his conviction that it was ‘no tyme to blench, nor to sewe 
cushens under mens elbowes, or to flatter them in their synnes’. (Seconde Parte of a 
Register, op. cit., i. 89.) 

® For his leading part in the organisation of the Puritan Classical Movement, see 
my thesis, especially Chapters iv—vi. 
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Field was not always the author of these tracts himself: much of his 
material was acquired through the organisation which he controlled and 
was printed for the sake of ‘the common cause’, as often as not without 
the knowledge of those who had supplied the MSS. In November 1571 
he informed Anthony Gilby, the Earl of Huntingdon’s preacher at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, that a pamphlet of his had come into his possession 
‘and had there not bin wyser men then I, it had bin or this tyme published, 
together with that of Mr Samsones. Howbeit upon the advise of the 
Brethren it is stayed’.1 Two months later he told Gilby that a short 
epistle of his authorship—probably that which later prefaced Gilby’s 
Pleasaunt dialogue betweene a souldior of Barwicke and an English chaplaine®— 
had been translated. ‘I hope you will not be angrie with Mr Wodde for 
sendinge it unto me, sith it is yet at your Commaundment.’’ Of William 
Fulke’s presbyterian handbook, the True and Short Declaration, probably 
written in 1572 but not printed until 1584, Matthew Sutcliffe reported: 
‘When John Field contrary to his mind did publish the pamphlet called 
the learned discourse, hee was offended with him and if he had lived would 
have confuted the same himselfe.’* In 1580 Field secured for translation 
and publication Theodore Beza’s De Triplicatu Episcopatu, a forthright 
denunciation of diocesan episcopacy which in origin was a private letter 
sent to some of the Reformed Scottish nobility.5 Three years later, in 
collaboration with the puritan printer, Robert Waldegrave, he brought 
out a posthumous work of John Knox, A notable and Comfortable exposition 
. . . upon the Fourth of Matthew. The MS. of this tract had been obtained 
from a Mrs. Anne Prouze, wife of William Prouze, three times Mayor of 
Exeter, who was none other than Anne Vaughan, sometime wife of 
Henry Lock and the confidante of Knox, and subsequently the wife and 
widow of the famous puritan divine, Edward Dering.® Field printed the 
Knox MS. without the knowledge or permission of its owner, and in a 
preface apologised to Mrs. Prouze, pleaded the necessity of allowing the 
whole Church to share such a possession and appealed to her to release 
any other Knox MSS. which might still be in her possession.” Field was 
the originator of the plan for using the developed organisation of puritan 
conferences with which he corresponded in the ’eighties to ‘register’ and 
send to London records of the troubles of the puritans®: these were the 


1 Field to Gilby, 22 November 1571, Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 447. 

2 Edn. 1581, S.T.C., no. 11888. 

3 Field to Gilby, 10 January 1571[/2], Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 447. 

£ Quoted, Scott Pearson, op. cit., 273. 

5 Printed as The iudgement of a most reverend and learned man from beyond the seas concerning 
a threefold order of bishops; S.T.C., no. 2021. 

6 Edward Dering to Anne Lock, n.d., Kent County Record Office, Maidstone, MS. 
Dering CI/2 ff. 28v-29r; Hazel Mathews, ‘Personnel of the Parliament of 1584-5’, 
unpublished London M.A. thesis 1948, biog. Prouze. For evidence of Anne Prouze’s 
own literary activities, see Doris Mary Stenton, The English Woman in History, 1957, 136. 

7 Field’s Epistle Dedicatorie to “The Vertuous and my very godly friend, Mrs Anne 
Prouze of Exeter’, A Notable and Comfortable exposition of M. Iohn Knoxe upon the Fourth of 
Mathew, Knox, Works, ed. David Laing, Edinburgh 1855, iv. 91-4. 

8 See a directive, probably emanating from a General Assembly held in London at 
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collections which survive as the printed Parte of a Register! and the MS. 
‘Seconde Parte of a Register’? and which supplied some of the materials 
for the Marprelate Tracts.* These records—indispensable for the study of 
Elizabethan dissent—we owe to the organising genius of John Field. 
Do we also owe to his initiative our principal source for the history of the 
Exile? The intention behind the Brief discours and the ‘Register’ is the 
same, and, moreover, the Brief discours was introduced as the first instal- 
ment of a continuous history of the godly cause.* 

Field may have organised the printing and distribution and even the 
writing of the Brieff discours, but he belonged to the generation after the 
Exile and cannot himself have written the tract, unless we are to conclude 
that the whole account is secondary, which seems unlikely.® Pending 
more conclusive evidence than has yet come to light, the problem of 
authorship must remain unsolved, but on the evidence available there is 
only one candidate who fulfils all the requirements as we have defined 
them in this discussion: Thomas Wood, a founder-member of the Frank- 
fort congregation, later an elder of Knox’s church at Geneva and 
Whittingham’s correspondent of 1574. Wood was a Leicestershire man,® 
sometime a student, though not perhaps a graduate of Cambridge,’ and 
on the eve of the Exile a resident and perhaps a merchant of London.® 
He may or may not have been the Thomas Wood described as a mercer 
and servant of Henry Lock in Privy Council proceedings of November 


the time of the 1586/7 Parliament, instructing the country conferences that the oppres- 
sion of the bishops and their courts and officers both towards clergy and people ‘but 
especially towardes the mynisters’ are to be ‘registered and gathered’. (The Presbyterian 
Movement in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth as illustrated by the Minute Book of the Dedham 
Classis, 1582-1589, ed. R. G. Usher, Camden Socy., 3rd, ser., viii., 1905, 93.) See also a 
note accompanying the account of his troubles by Ezechias Morley, an East Anglian 
preacher: ‘If yt will then any thinge help the common cause I pray yow then use your 
discretion.’ (Dr. Williams’ Library, MS. Morrice B.II. f. g1v.) For evidence that these 
documents were received by Field in London, see his attestation of a copy of the record 
of a Sussex minister’s suspension: ‘Concordat cum originali ut ipsemet [the minister] éestor. 
Joh. Fielde.’ (Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., i. 221.) In a MS. catalogue of these 
collections, dating perhaps from 1588, the items concerning Field and Thomas Wilcox 
are referred to in the first person—‘our offer to the Lords of the Councell’—‘our wives’ 
supplication’. (B.M. Harl. MS. 360 ff. 87, 86, 85.) 

1A parte of a register, contayninge sundrie memorable matters, written by divers godly and 
learned in our time, which stande for and desire the reformation of our Church, in discipline and 
ceremonies, accordinge to the pure worde of God, and the Lawe of our Lande, Middelburg or 
Edinburgh ? 1593. 

2 ‘The Seconde Parte of a Register’ and ‘Old Loose Papers’, Dr. Williams’ Library 
MS. Morrice A and MS. Morrice B; calendared in 1915 by Dr. Albert Peel as The 
Seconde Parte of a Register and referred to above. 

3 Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., i. 16-17. * Brief discours, cxciiii. 

5 Some of the marginal comments, however (see above, 206 n. 7) are very reminiscent 
of his style and could conceivably have been added by him to the MS. 

6 He referred to Robert Beaumont, Master of Trinity, who certainly came from 
Leicestershire, as ‘my country man’. (Wood to Anthony Gilby, 4 October 1565, B.M. 
Lansd. MS. 841 f. 52.) 

7 In the letter to Gilby referred to above, he speaks of Beaumont’s behaviour in 
Cambridge—‘a maner not used in our tyme you knowe’. There is no record of Wood in 
Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses. 

8 Garrett, op. cit., 343. 
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1553-1 He was a pioneer of the Exile and arrived at Frankfort in June 
1554, one of the small company led by Whittingham.? Although the 
circumstances in which this group came together are unknown, it is clear 
that Whittingham and Wood were already close friends. Wood himself 
testified in 1574 that it was Whittingham who had first made him a 
puritan.* Thereafter they seem to have remained inseparable com- 
panions throughout the Exile. Wood was a consistent supporter of 
Whittingham in the Frankfort troubles and seceded with him to Geneva, 
where he became an elder of the congregation in 1557. Like Whittingham, 
he remained in Geneva long after Elizabeth’s accession and was still 
there in September 1559.4 Any arguments for Whittingham’s authorship 
of the Brief discours which rely on his movements during the Exile must, 
therefore, apply with equal force to Wood. The numerous transactions in 
which Whittingham played a central, and sometimes a solitary rdle,® 
and of which the author of the Brieff discours seems to have inner know- 
ledge, would naturally have been communicated by Whittingham to 
Wood, if only in the course of ordinary conversation. Yet Wood may have 
recorded them in an official capacity, for there is evidence that he was 
both clerk and archivist of the Geneva congregation and he had perhaps 
undertaken the same duties at Frankfort. In September 1559 Knox 
wrote to his friend Mrs. Lock, then one of the surviving members of the 
Geneva church, informing her that he had written to Wood of a certain 
matter at large, ‘asking him to communicate the same with you and with 
other brethrein at Geneva’.® In his letter to Whittingham of February 
1574, Wood speaks of his possession of Calvin’s 1555 letter ‘and the rest’ 
before his departure from Geneva. There is more than a suggestion here 
that the Frankfort and Geneva documents may still have been in his 
possession in 1574, for he points out to Whittingham that if Calvin’s 
letter be published, those in a position to know, such as his son-in-law 
and sometime co-elder at Geneva, William Williams,’ will assume that it 
came from his own papers. There is, therefore, a strong case for believing 
that these papers were the same as those printed in the Brief discours, 
some of which the reader was informed might still be consulted in the 
originals in 1574. 

On Wood’s return from exile, he became a retainer of Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick,® and by January 1562 was serving as secretary 


1 Tbid. Miss Garrett thought this a fair presumption, but Thomas Wood is a not 
uncommon combination of names and our Thomas Wood had a cousin of these names. 
(Wood to Mr. Beaumont, 12 December 1573, MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143, f. 18r.) 

® Brief discours, v. 3 In the letter printed below. 

4 Garrett, op. cit., 343. 

5 For example, his negotiations with the Frankfort magistrates. 

® Knox to Mrs. Lock, 2 September 1559, The Works of John Knox, op. cit., vi. 78. 

? Williams is described as Wood’s son-in-law in his will of 1577. (Principal Probate 
Registry, Somerset House, P.C.C. wills, 16 Daughtry.) 

8 There are frequent references in Wood’s correspondence to his ‘good Lord’ the 
Earl of Warwick. He named his son Ambrose after his master, and in his will of 1577 
bequeathed to him a memento which Warwick had given to him. 
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to his master in the army at Le Havre,! where Whittingham was preacher. 
Possibly it was Wood who obtained this appointment for his friend: 
certainly he later claimed that he had procured Warwick’s letter from 
Le Havre to the Court which secured Whittingham the deanery of 
Durham from a reluctant queen.? After the return of the French expedi- 
tion, Wood seems to have lived at first in London.® By 1571 he had 
returned to his native Leicestershire and had purchased the lease of a 
manor-house and demesne at Groby,‘ in the country of the puritan 
Hastings family and not far from his old Geneva pastor, Anthony Gilby, 
preacher at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. He was now a man of moderate sub- 
stance, for not long after the purchase of Groby he bought other lands 
from Richard Martin, the puritan goldsmith, and he lent £800 to the 
Earl of Huntingdon at about the same time.® He died in 1577, appointing 
Francis Hastings and Anthony Gilby as his overseers.® 

Wood remained throughout his life a passionately outspoken puritan. 
An important collection of his correspondence has recently come to light’ 
—piously copied by his son Ambrose Wood, a member of Francis Bacon’s 


1 Letters from Wood to Cecil, Lord Robert Dudley and the Privy Council, and 
documents bearing his signature or referring to him are calendared in Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign 1562, nos. 1012, 1060, 1127, 1214; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1563, 
NOs. 53, 307-9, 550, 552(3), 584(1), 605, 710(2), 835, 948, 968; a letter sent from 
Portsmouth to Lord Robert Dudley, reporting on Warwick’s health on his return, 
occurs in the domestic series, Cal. State Papers Dom. 1547-1580, 229. 

2 See the reference in the letter printed below to ‘procuring the letter whereof this 
inclosed maketh mention’. Attached to the letter is a copy of Lord Robert Dudley’s 
letter to his brother (already known to us from the Life of Mr. William Whittingham, 
op. cit., 13-14) in which he reports the signing of Whittingham’s patent for Durham 
and acknowledges Warwick’s letter written in support of Whittingham which alone 
persuaded the queen to agree to his appointment. Whittingham was a comparative 
late-comer to Le Havre. The original preachers in the English army had been Broad- 
bridge and Viron and on their departure Warwick had expressed a preference for 
Christopher Goodman or Percival Wiburn. (Life of Mr. William Whittingham, 12.) 

3 His correspondence includes letters written from London on 4 October 1565 and 
29 March 1566. (B.M. Lansd. MS. 841 f. 52; MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143 ff. 13r—-14v.) 

4 The details of this purchase are in Wood’s will, P.C.C. 16 Daughtry. The manor 
of Groby was leased from Lord Grey and the lease was purchased from a Mr. Henry 
Sekeford. Wood had evidently settled in Leicestershire as early as January 1572, when 
John Field refers to his presence there. (Field to Gilby, 10 January 1571[/2], Gambridge 
Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 447.) It is worth noting that by settling at Groby, Wood 
escaped virtually all ordinary ecclesiastical discipline. Groby was a peculiar of the Court 
of Arches, visited only by a commissary appointed by the Lord of the Manor. (John 
Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester, i (1815), 624, iv (1811), 632.) 
In 1575 the Commissary was William Stoughton, a puritan civilian who as M.P. for 
Grampound introduced the puritan petitions from Leicestershire into the 1584 Parlia- 
ment and later wrote An assertion for true christian church-policie (S.T.C., no. 23318, Middel- 
burg 1604) to prove that a presbyterian Church polity was not inconsistent with 
English law or.custom. (Nichols, op. cit., iv. 632; Simonds D’Ewes, The journal of all 
the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1682, 349.) 

5 Wood’s will of 1577, P.C.C. 16 Daughtry. 6 Tbid. 

7 MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143, at present deposited in the Hertfordshire Record 
Office at Hertford, is a note-book in which Wood’s son Ambrose has copied letters 
illustrative of the puritan cause from the Elizabethan and early Jacobean periods. These 
include a collection of his father’s letters ‘to certaine noble personages and other his 
good freinds out of the copies under his owne hand: which, being in loose papers, I 
have here exemplified . . .’ 
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household, and so preserved at Gorhambury—which shows him to have 
been a prolific letter-writer in the godly cause. Besides private letters of 
godly rebuke to erring Leicestershire neighbours, this collection includes 
a number of letters of a more public nature. From these and from refer- 
ences in Gilby’s correspondence it is clear that Wood was a most active 
member of the small and militant group led by John Field which con- 
trolled the organised Puritan Movement from the centre. In the Vest- 
ments Controversy of 1564-5, he appealed to the Earl of Huntingdon,} 
petitioned the Earl of Leicester for Thomas Sampson and Christopher 
Goodman? and wrote to Cecil on 29 March 1566, the day after thirty-five 
London ministers had been suspended for their refusal to conform, 
charging the Secretary with responsibility for this severe application of 
the Advertisements.* In 1565 he had spread damaging reports in puritan 
circles about the behaviour of Robert Beaumont, Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, who, although an old Geneva man, had assisted in the 
application of the Advertisements in the University. In 1573-4 he wrote 
two letters to Whittingham in an effort to restore him to active member- 
ship of the puritan movement.® In 1576 and 1577 he wrote a series of 
letters to the Earls of Warwick and Leicester which charge Leicester 
with conspiring the suppression of the puritan exercises of prophesying 
and with certain unspecified moral lapses and call on both brothers to 
lend all their weight to the cause of reformation.® In all these letters, 
Wood seems to be speaking for others besides himself and makes constant 
references to what is ‘commonly reported among the godly’. It is clear 
from Warwick’s and Leicester’s replies (which are preserved in the same 
collection)’ that they regarded Wood as something more than a trouble- 
some retainer and were well aware that he was capable of damaging or 
salvaging their credits in circles to which they attached importance.® It 
is arguable that, as Wood had had charge of the correspondence at 
Geneva and as he had been a secretary at Le Havre, so he was now an 
accredited corresponding secretary of the organised Puritan Movement. 


1 Or so one would deduce from a reference in a letter to Gilby to ‘the delivery of 
my letter to our good Erle’. (B.M. Lansd. MS. 841 f. 52.) 

2 Reference in a letter from Wood to Leicester [20 August 1576], MS. Gorhambury 
VIII/B/143 f. 7r. 

3 Wood to Cecil, 29 March 1566, Cecil to Wood, 31 March 1566; MS. Gorhambury 
VITI/B/143 ff. 13r-15r. 

4 Wood to Gilby, 4 October 1565, B.M. Lansd. MS. 841 f. 52, (another copy) 
Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 430; Beaumont to Gilby, 25 January 1565[/6], 
ibid., 427-30. 

5 See the letter printed below. 

6 Wood to Warwick, 4 August 1576, MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143 f..1; to Leicester, 
4 August 1576, ibid., ff. 1v-2v.; to Warwick, 20 August 1576, ibid., f. 6 r and v; to 
Leicester, [20 August 1576], ibid., ff. 6v-1ov; to Warwick, 7 September 1576, ibid., 
ff. 4v-6r; to Warwick and Leicester [1577], ibid., ff. 2v—1gr. 

7 Warwick to Wood, 16 August 1576, MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143, ff. 2v—4v; 
Leicester to Wood, 19 August 1576, ibid., ff. 23r-27v. 

8 This correspondence is particularly valuable for the light it sheds on Leicester’s 
religious position and his attitude to the controversy between the bishops and the 
puritans. I hope to publish it elsewhere. 
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He and Field were both retainers of the Earl of Warwick! and there is 
evidence that they knew each other and collaborated in securing propa- 
gandist material for the puritan press. In 1571, Wood apparently borrowed 
a MS. tract from Anthony Gilby and promptly sent it to London without 
Gilby’s knowledge, where Field took steps to have it translated from the 
Latin and published.? If Wood was not the author of the Brief discours, 
then he was evidently being employed as an intermediary in the same 
way when he asked Whittingham in 1574 for Calvin’s letter. Although 
Wood was no longer resident in London at the time when the Brieff 
discours -was written, he seems to have been in constant touch with the 
brethren in London and he probably visited London frequently.* His 
letter to Whittingham proves that he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
events in London which stimulated the writing of the Brief discours. 

On comparing the style of the Brief discours with that of Wood’s 
letters and allowing for the difference of genre, there is no doubt that both 
could have come from the same hand, although neither style is sufficiently 
distinctive to allow an identification of Wood as the author on these 
grounds alone. Both tract and letters are written in the forthright but 
ponderously parenthetical prose common to so many puritan writers.‘ 
Two points are worthy of mention. A slight archaism—the word ‘bruit’— 
which Wood employs frequently in his letters occurs twice in the Brieff 
discours.5 And there is a remarkable similarity in the balance of the 
phrases which both Wood and the author of the tract employ to describe 
the application of the 1573 ‘Inquisition’ against the London puritans. 
Wood writes to Whittingham: 


‘But whosoever denieth to subscribe to the boke, to prison he goeth, 
whether he be minister or other, .. .’ 


The author of the Brief discours remarks: 


‘But also yff he come once in presence off the Bishopps, and subscribe 
not to what so ever they will, then (yf he have livinge) to be deprived, or 
whither he have livinge or not, be he lerned or unlerned, be he man or 
woman, halt or blinde, to prison he muste, withowte all redemption.”® 


1 Field’s auditory at the London Church of Aldermary, in a petition to Leicester 
of 1585, referred to Field having been ‘towards your Honorable brother these twenty 
yeares’. (Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., i. 135). For my reasons for re-dating this 
document see my thesis (cited above) 372 n. 2. 

2 Field to Gilby, 10 January 1571[/2], Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43. 447. 

3 See Wood to Sir Thomas Cave, 9 March 1572[/3]; ‘I purpose (God willing) with 
my wife to ride tomorrow towards London for the better recovery of my health, being 
thereunto advised by a godly phisition.’ (MS. Gorhambury VIII/B/143, f. 211.) 

4 Thomas McCrie, in his introduction to Petherham’s edition of 1846, went too far 
when he wrote (ix) that the style is ‘clearly identical with the writings of Whittingham’. 
The characteristics he specifies are common to much'puritan writing of the time. 

5 Brief discours, clxxxiii: “The brute thereoff was the cause that moo Englishe people 
in short time resorted thither.’ Cf. lxii. 6 Tbid., cxciiii-cxcv. 
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If it cannot as yet be proved that Wood wrote the Brief discours, 
there is no single count on which it can be shown that he did not. On the 
contrary, everything that we know of him favours his authorship. On the 
evidence available this seems to be true of no other exile. 


APPENDIX 


Letter of Thomas Wood to William Whittingham, dean of Durham, 15 February 
157314].* 


Salute in Domino. Albeit yow like not, Mr. Whittingham, to satisfie my 
desire in touching my man, yet I thought having so convenient a messenger, 
yow would have vouchedsafe to have answered my letter. As for the partie by 
whom yow promest to write, I have not heard any thing of him. But I thinke 
my former plainnes hath offended yow, and thereby the old proverb verifyde, 
Veritas etc. Surely if I had writt otherwise, I shold have dissembled, and there- 
fore I thought best, as I have since our first acquaintance (for God’s good gifts 
in yow) loved yow interely, so to deale with you both friendly and plainly. 
For if ever I did or thought yow harme, it was in procuring the letter whereof 
this inclosed maketh mention, which I doe the rather send unto yow, for that 
I have heard to my greif the good Earll of Warwick once or twise complaine 
of your ingratitude, who as yow best knowe hath well deserved at your hands. 
But to let this passe, I will once againe make a new sute unto yow in the behalfe 
of our persequted brethren, desiring yow as yow tender God’s glorie and their 
comforte not to denie it me. It is to sende unto me Mr Calvin’s letter of his 
judgment touching the booke of service, which both men and women are 
urged by subscription to approve, as that there is nothing in it evill, or repug- 
nant to the Word of God. Se what it is to yelde never so litle, specially in matters 
of religion, against the which yow have often godly inveyed bothe publiquely 
and privately. As for th’apparell, there is now skarce any inforcement at all, 
unles it be for the surples. But whosoever denieth to subscribe to the boke, to 
prison he goeth, whether he be minister or other, of which number our brother 
Mr Fuller? is one. And as yow were the first that made me and many others 
mislike with the said boke, so are the corruptions thereof best knowne unto 
yow; being as touching th’order thereof (as yow have affirmed) papisticall, and 
many things in it superstitious, yea and something that is there alowed mere 
wicked, so as upon the notes yow drewe out of it, Mr Calvin termed them in his 
said letter faeces papisticae. That therefore not only they which suffer for that 
truthe may as they have heard of it, so to their more full contentation see it 
indeed, as also to stopp the mouthes of the adversaries, and to perswade some 
that yet are ignorant of the corruptions thereof; for these causes (I say) in their 


1 In this transcription I have preserved the original spelling, but have modernised 
the capitalisation and punctuation and have extended some abbreviations. 

2 William Fuller, sometime of princess Elizabeth’s household at Hatfield and an 
elder of Knox’s congregation at Geneva. (Garrett, op. cit., 158-9.) In 1586 he presented 
the queen with a book in which he recalled her to repentance and recounted his own 
experiences during and after the Exile (Seconde Parte of a Register, op. cit., ii. 49-64). 
There are references to Fuller’s imprisonment in the Counter and his removal to house- 
arrest in March 1574 in letters of Thomas Wilcox to Gilby (Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. 
Mm. I. 43, 441-411). Wilcox speaks of ‘divers others . . . prisoners’ and names William 
White, a prominent puritan layman and Robert Johnson, anemel of St. Clement’s 
without Temple Bar (ibid.). 
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BRIEFF DISCOCURS OFF THE TROUBLES BEGONNE AT FRANCKFORD 


behalf I desire it; or at least a coppie of it of your owne hand, for that his is 
hard to read, as yow knowe. And I doe protest unto yow before the Lord, that 
none, (no, not my brother Williams?) shall know but that I found it amongst 
my papers, as yow are not ignorant that bothe that and the rest were in my 
custody till my departure from Geneva. There is a letter of yours in many 
men’s hands, writt to the Earll of Leicester,? wherein, after divers and many 
learned arguments and authorities, yow counclude thus: That whosoever 
shall weare any of the popish garments either for holines or pollicie, Antichristi 
mancipius est. And as that letter (as also your former doctrine) have bene a 
comfort and confirmation to many, so hath your doings to the contrary bene 
no small offence to the Church of God, and what danger thereof is, yow 
knowe better then I. Yet many doe hope that seinge things growe dayly from 
worse to worse, and that for the maintenaunce of the things above mentioned, 
the poore famished shepe of Christ are daylie spoiled of their godly and learned 
shephards by xii at a clap in some one dyocesse,® they hope, I say, that God 
will not only give yow hartie repentance for your backsliding, but also restore 
yow to your former zeale and boldness to acknowledg all that truthe which 
heretofore yow have taught to others, which I pray God I may live to see, 
and that speedely. Yow knowe th’old proverb Nova trahit periculum. There are 
three lately dead by the bishops’ imprisonment, whereof Evans, a godly 
brother was one.® See what mischeif the maintenaunce of their lordly pompe 
and desire to make their sonnes gentlemen hath brought them unto. And will 
yow for any worldly respects ioyne hands with such bloudy persequters? God 
forbid, and be it farr from yow, (as it is from a remnant of your old acquaintance, 
which, God be praised, have not yelded but stood faithfully for the defence of 
his cause), as to the sincerity and simplicity of his word appertayneth. There 
were lately burned in the Stationers Hall at London so many of Mr Beza’s 
Confessions in English® as could be found amongst the said Stationers. The cause 
is imputed to the translation, but as I heare credibly, Fitz,” the doer thereof, 


1 William Williams, sometime an elder of the Genevan congregation and Wood’s 
son-in-law. 

2 Whittingham to Leicester, 28 October 1564, printed in Strype, Life of Parker, iii. 
App. xxvii, 76-84. 

3 This seems to have been an exaggeration, except perhaps in the case of Northamp- 
tonshire. For evidence that the ‘Inquisition’ was conducted with leniency elsewhere, see 
my thesis (cited above) 169-72. 

4 Thomas Wilcox, who wrote to Gilby a fortnight before this, reports the same: 
‘three of them that they have imprisoned’ were ‘dead allreadie’ (Wilcox to Gilby, 
2 February 1573[/4], Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 439). These three did not 
include Robert Johnson, preacher of St. Clement’s without Temple Bar who died in 
the Westminster Gatehouse in April (A Parte of a Register, op. cit., 94-118). 

5 Was this Lewis Evans, a Catholic controversialist converted to Protestantism in 
the ’sixties and author of a number of anti-Catholic pamphlets? (D.N.B., art. Evans; 
S.T.C., nos. 10588-10593.) Cf. Wilcox to Gilby, 2 February 1573[/4] “You shall receave 
by the bearer hereof . . . Beza his Epistles, and Lewis Evans his pamphlet.’ (Cambridge 
Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. I. 43, 439.) 

6 Theodore Beza, A briefe and piththie [sic] summe of the Christian Faith made in the forme 
of a confession, transl. R[obert] F[ills], edns. 1562, [1566?], 1572, 1585. 

7 I.e. Robert Fills, the translator. Fills, who was a member of Knox’s Genevan 
congregation, also translated The Lawes and Statutes of Geneva, published in 1562 and 
dedicated to Lord Robert Dudley (S.T.C., no. 11725). (Garrett, op. cit. 152-3.) That 
Wood renders his name ‘Fitz’ is sufficient indication‘ of the fancifulness of Miss Garrett’s 
suggestion that, since he was registered in Geneva as ‘Fielde’ he may have been the 
father of John Field. 
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is well able to avouche that it is faithfully translated, according to the French. 
The Warden of that Company in his protestation then affirmed that the 
writing of Mr Beza and his Master was almost in as great credit with many 
as the Bible. And there is a brute in London that our Genevan Bibles shalbe 
called in!; If that be true, other things will followe ere it be long. God’s will be 
done with mercie, to whose providence I committ yow and yours. From Groby, 
this 15 of February, 1573. 
Yours in the Lord 
Thomas Woode 

Yf without all fayned excuses yow will satisfye the godly request of your 
brethren by sending the said letter, this bearer Mr Parker of Leicester will 
savely bring it to me, who hath requested me to crave your helpe for his 
furtheraunce and expedition in a sute he hath there, as the justnes of his cause 
shall require. 


1 Until 1576 there was no edition of the Geneva Bible printed in England, although 
there had been three successive Genevan editions, of 1560, 1562 and 1570. The Brieff 
discours in its concluding pages (cxcii—cxciiii) gives prominence to an appeal for the 
reprinting and more general dispersal of the Geneva Bible. 
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Golightly and Newman, 1824-1845 
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y ithout me’, wrote John Henry Newman in 1869, ‘Golightly 
would not have come to Oxford, and he was my chief 
persecutor.’! 

Charles Pourtales Golightly was born in 1807, and died on Christmas 
Day 1885. He was thus six years younger than Newman, and died some 
five years before him, but not too soon to see him made a cardinal. Like 
Newman, Golightly had on his mother’s side a Huguenot ancestry. He went 
to school at Eton, which he thought a vile place.? He travelled in Europe, 
and stayed in Rome, where he relished the society of cardinals. In 1824 
he matriculated at Oriel College Oxford. In 1828 he proceeded B.A., 
in 1830 M.A. But for his ample means, he might (it was said) have been 
elected into the brilliant company of Fellows of Oriel. Though various 
well-meaning persons pulled strings to establish the young Golightly in a 
benefice,* he never received any ecclesiastical appointment except one 
or two curacies. 

When he first knew the Newmans, the younger ones were subject to 
strong Evangelical influences, among them John Henry’s schoolmaster, 
the Reverend Walter Mayers. Newman’s father, an amiable but unsuc- 
cessful banker, disliked all this religion in the family. ‘Do nothing ultra’, 
he said to John, ‘. . . I know you write for the Christian Observer. My 
opinion of the Christian Observer is this, that it is humbug.’* There was 
among the younger Newman’s friends a good deal of piety, after the 
manner of Wilberforce’s Practical View. One of them Walter Trower, who 
was afterwards bishop of Glasgow, wrote in 1826 to Golightly about the 
worldly and theatre-ridden society of London. ‘I confess that I cannot 
make up my mind to adopt as a principle of conduct that rejection of 
mixed Society which I think Newman’s letter urges.’> The next year 
Trower wrote to Golightly who was staying with Newman at Hampstead 
(where Newman was doing duty for the vicar), about a group of young 
men who met weekly in London for prayer and Bible study. ‘I attended 


1J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, ed. H. Tristram (1956), 267. 

2 E. M. Goulburn, Reminiscences of C. P. Golightly (1886), 10-11. 

3 Birmingham Oratory, Newman MSS. Miscellaneous Letters 1829-36, No. 23, 
Golightly to Newman, 7 November 1832. I am indebted to the Oratory for access to 
these papers, and for permission to quote from them. 

4 Autobiographical Writings, 179, 180 (6 January, 12 January 1822). 

5 Lambeth Palace Library: Golightly MSS., W. S. Trower to Golightly, 19 July 
1826. The Golightly MSS. consist of two boxes of correspondence, roughly sorted in 
bundles. The correspondence has clearly been sifted, by Golightly or perhaps by his 
executors or legatees. It includes material for his activities after 1845. 
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one of their meetings, and can only say that it made me think with shame 
of the wine-parties at Oxford.” 

Another of Golightly’s confidants at this time was Francis Newman. 
In 1827 he was a fervid Evangelical convert, and troubled that his feckless 
brother Charles should have a mind which was ‘a dreary waste’, and ‘in 
violent opposition to divine truth’. ‘How strong is the contrast when I 
turn to the new friends God has given me! They in truth exhibit the gospel 
in its simplicity. And this I now think is what so struck me in Mrs. Mayers 

. One thing I see; that I have of late been led astray by the false dream 
that God intended this world to be otherwise than a scene of suffering: 
an error which obscured my view of the true nature of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and led me to pay to passing political events ten times the attention they 
deserved.’? 

Passing political events held Newman and Golightly in alliance. 
Religious opinions were to bring their estrangement. Golightly was 
recognised by his friends as ‘of all Tories the most Tory’. Newman 
(though at no time primarily interested in secular politics) was by 1828 
distinctly to be counted a Tory. Unlike Pusey, but with Keble, Froude, and 
R. I. Wilberforce he voted in 1829 against Peel‘. Golightly had as yet no 
vote. In a place like Oxford, many Tories would fit very well Dr. Johnson’s 
definition, according to which, by contrast with a Whig, a Tory adhered 





‘to the ancient constitution of the State, and the apostolical hierarchy of | 


the Church of England’. In the world at large, many who were called 
‘Tories’ sat lightly to the old ecclesiastical loyalty. In 1816, even at a time 
when alarms were being seriously felt for the Church of England on 
account of the progress of infidelity and dissent, a devoted Churchman 
could lament that ‘in what concerns the Established Church, the House 
of Commons seems to feel no other principle than that of vulgar-policy’.5 
Even at Oxford, Tories differed from one another, in ecclesiastical and 
even in constitutional outlook.® 

Newman held not only a strong Church view of the constitution, but 
had acquired (no doubt from his friends the Kebles and the Froudes) 
legitimist views of political obedience. ‘I believed’, he wrote in his 
Apologia, ‘that it was unchristian for nations to cast off their governors, 
and, much more, sovereigns who had the divine right of inheritance.”? 
Golightly’s views of the external reverence due to princes and governors 
were if anything stronger even than Newman’s. ‘You ask me’, he wrote in 
1831, ‘whether I am become a convert to the prevailing notion that we 
are justified in scorning Government. I am not—and think it especially 

1 Ibid., W. S. Trower to Golightly, 15 August 1827. 

2 Ibid., F. W. Newman to Golightly, 25 October 1827. 

3 A. E. Knox, The Tractarian Movement (2nd ed. 1934), 127. 


* Oxford University Poll, Oxford 1829. 

5 Alexander Knox, Remains (1836), i. 54. “Letter on the Situation and Prospects of 
the Established Church, 4 June 1816.’ 

6 See T. E. Kebbel, Lord Beaconsfield and other Tory Memories (1907). 

7 Kingsley versus Newman (ed. Wilfrid Ward, Oxford 1913), 131, which I have cited 
throughout as Apologia. 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


wrong to “speak evil of dignities”. I should think it wrong, though I might 
observe them, to mention the faults of Lords Grey and Brougham, or even 
of the Bp. of Winchester. I question whether you would agree with me 
here, but there is no subject on which my opinions are more decided.”! 

The repeal in 1828 of the Test and Corporation Acts of Charles II, 
and the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829, meant in the opinion of 
Newman, and Hurrell Froude, and many others,? a revolution in the 
ecclesiastical character of the English state. Laws had now been set aside, 
which although in important ways they had in practice been mitigated, 
were regarded as safeguards for the Establishment, safeguards ‘without 
which’, as Sydney Smith had said, ‘no clergyman thinks he could sleep 
with his accustomed soundness’.* Persons who were later to be bitterly 
opposed to the Tractarians disliked no less than they did that religious 
indifferentism in public authority which Keble in 1833 condemned as 
‘national apostasy’. 

Already, before the constitutional changes of 1828-35 there had been 
a distinct revival of high church principles, a more noticeable insistence 
on the apostolical commission and descent of the Church’s ministry, to be 
observed at Cambridge as well as at Oxford, in the discourses of pro- 
vincial divines, and in the sermons at episcopal consecrations in Lambeth 
palace. Newman and his friends did not begin this. They gave it greater 
impetus and bite. Golightly came to believe that they perverted it, in the 
interests of a secret Romish conspiracy,* but in 1833 he no less than 
Newman and Hurrell Froude became highly excited at the dangers to 
the Church, now that the Whigs had come to do their worst. He even 
took it upon himself to write to the formidable bishop of Exeter, Henry 
Phillpotts, against the sacrilegious Whig attack on the Irish Church 
revenues.® Jemima Newman wrote to him enthusiastically that the ‘energy 
of youth shall rouse the over-prudence of Age’,® as this was exemplified 
in the weak-kneed behaviour of the bishops. Newman at the same time 
told him of Keble’s Assize sermon, of the Hadleigh conference, and above 
all of the forming of a Society to help the bishops in their struggle. ‘Our 
main doctrine is the Apostolical Succession . . . and the exclusive privilege 
of Bishops and Priests to consecrate the Bread and Wine . . . We protest 
against doing anything directly to separate Church and State, while we 
think it necessary steadily to contemplate the contingency of such an 


1 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters 1829-36, No. 10, Golightly 
to Newman, 10 August 1831. 

2 The Remains of the late Reverend Richard Hurrell Froude, Pt. ii, vol. ii (1839), ‘Remarks 
on State Interference in Matters Spiritual’ (written in 1833), 184-269. See also Tracts 
for the Times, No. 59, ‘Church and State’, 2. (1834, reprinted 1839.) 

8 Sydney Smith, Letters on the Subject of the Catholics . . . by Peter Plymley, Letter V 
(1807), 37. 

“[G. P. Golightly], Facts and Documents showing the Alarming State of the Diocese of 
Oxford by a Senior Clergyman of the Diocese (1859), 7-8. . 

5 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to Phillpotts 24 July (copy): Phillpotts to 
Golightly, 25 July 1833. 

6 Ibid., Jemima Newman to Golightly, 30 July 1833. 
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event . . . We wish to make the Church more popular than it is—how, 
is of course a question.” Golightly was ready to help. He thought 
Newman’s letter too mild on the possible separation of Church and State.? 

The Tracts for the Times were more particularly Newman’s idea. There 
had been high church tracts before, such as were sponsored by the 
Hackney Phalanx,* but these new Oxford tracts had a special urgency 
and effectiveness. They were, moreover, addressed to an educated public, 
clerical and lay. Careful arrangements were made to push them in the 
country.* Golightly subscribed fifty pounds, and no doubt was gratified 
by the quick success of the venture. He particularly liked (as he said) 
‘Pusey’s on Fasting, and Froude’s on Shortening the Services’, and 
Froude’s also, ‘on the Connexion between Church and State’.5 In 1834 
he was pressed by Newman to take part in a meeting at Derby to stir up 
the clergy and laity of that place to a defence of the Church of England 
against Whigs, ‘Liberals’, Radicals, Dissenters, Papists, and Infidels. 
“You are such an imposing fellow for the Evangelicals’, Newman wrote, 
‘that I think you might go and preach Mr. Gell and the rest of them over. 
. .. Every one according to his gift—why should you not ?’6 

The cry of ‘the Church in danger’ stirred up in such meetings as 
these at Derby, helped to bring about in the parliamentary elections of 
1835 a swing to the ‘Conservatives’,? but not enough to dislodge the 
Whig ministers for more than a little while, so that Lord Melbourne was 
quickly back, to rule as prime minister till 1841. He had soon to recom- 
mend to the Crown a new Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Taking 
what he reasonably regarded as the informed advice of a former Provost 
of Oriel, Edward Coplestone, bishop of Llandaff, he nominated Dr. Renn 
Dickson Hampden, Principal of St. Mary Hall and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. In the great uproar which this nomination aroused at Oxford 
Golightly perfected his technique of agitation. 

Dr. Hampden was known as a ‘liberal’. In 1832 he had delivered, and 
in 1835 had published, a set of Bampton Lectures on what he called the 
scholastic philosophy, in which he had distinguished (not unreasonably) 
between the permanent verities of the Faith, and the terms and modes 
in which they may be expressed, as influenced by prevailing philosophies. 


1 Tbid., J. H. Newman to Golightly, 11 August 1833. 

* For Golightly’s reply, dated 22 August 1833, see Anne Mozley, Letters and Corres- 
pondence of Fohn Henry Newman during his Life in the English Church, i (1891), 445-6; I have 
cited this throughout as Letters and Correspondence. A. E. Knox, op. cit., 126-7. 

3 E. Churton, Memoir of Joshua Watson, i (1861), 65, 73. 

4 F. L. Cross, Newman (1933), 159-60. 

5 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters 1837, Golightly to Newman, 
g February 1837. (Tracts for the Times, Numbers 18, 9, and 59.) 

® Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Newman to Golightly, 6 January 1834. The Gells 
were a Derbyshire family. For Philip Gell, Minister of St. John’s, Derby and Rural 
Dean, who started a society of North Midland Evangelical clergymen, see A. Pollard, 
‘Evangelical Parish Clergy, 1820-1840, Church Quarterly Review, clxix (1958), 387-8. 

7 Cf. R. W. Greaves, The Corporation of Leicester 1689-1836 (1939), 129-30. 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


This was a work of original enquiry, into the history of theological 
language, in some ways necessarily tentative.’ In 1834 a proposal was 
made to give dissenters admission to the University by abolishing the 
requirement of subscription to the Thirty Nine Articles. This proposal 
Hampden sought to promote in some Observations on Religious Dissent, in 
which the principles expounded in the Bampton lectures received a 
practical application. These Observations had in their concluding para- 
graph a remark into which could be read the most alarming suggestions. 
‘Let the members of our Church search and see whether their zeal for 
the religion of Christ may not have been, unconsciously to themselves, 
transferred to the defence of human expositions of doctrine.’? 

The Thirty Nine Articles were commonly treated at this time with a 
remarkable veneration. They were the basis of theological teaching in the 
Universities. They had come to be treated in some quarters as dogmata 
fidei, and not regarded merely (as they had been a century before by such 
authorities as archbishop Wake)? as docendi formulae. For many they were 
the ark of the Anglican covenant. Hampden thus succeeded in giving 
grievous offence. His Bamptons and his Observations taken together could 
be read as suggesting doubts about the Creeds (as ‘human expositions of 
doctrine’), and uncertainty about the Articles, and even a lack of firmness 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Although these last were doctrines 
which Hampden declared to have been his ‘stay through life’,* he did not 
guard sufficiently against heterodox deductions from his argument. He 
wrote somewhat scornfully of the ancient fathers, in a fashion prejudicial 
to Church authority, and, in Dr. Pusey’s opinion, more to be expected 
in the infidel Gibbon than in a Christian theologian.® Hampden even 
indicated that the Thirty Nine Articles might be improved, ‘to take in a 
wider extent of Christian profession, without any sacrifice of real Christian 
truth’. He suggested that such an ‘improvement’ might, in those troublous 
times, even be ‘necessary for the peace and temporal security of the 
Church’.® 

A great outcry arose in the University, to stop the appointment, or to 
silence Hampden. Golightly sent to his uncle, Philip Stanhope Dodd, a 
Cambridge man who was rector of Penshurst in Kent, a day to day account 
of the agitations in Oxford. He begged his uncle to keep his letters as of 
value to historians who in the future might write about this important 


1R. D. Hampden, The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation to Christian Theology 
(2nd ed. 1837), Introduction, xxi, xxviii. Hampden used the term ‘Scholastic Philo- 
sophy’ to cover not merely the medieval doctors of the Latin Church, but previous 
writers, Greek and Latin, who had used philosophical terms for theological purposes. 

2 R. D. Hampden, Observations on Religious Dissent with particular reference to the use of 
Religious Tests in the University, Oxford 1834, 42-3. 

3.N. Sykes, William Wake (1957) ii. 32-3, 37- 

4 Correspondence between the Rev. Dr. Hampden . . . and the Most Rev. Dr. Howley, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1838), 1, Hampden to Howley, 27 February 1836. 

5 [E. B. Pusey], Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements and the Thirty Nine Articles 
compared by a resident member of Convocation, Oxford 1841, xxxili-xxxiv. 

8 Observations, 43. 
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controversy—important because, in his belief, the nomination of Hamp- 
den was the ‘first attempt which has been made to introduce the German 
system of Theology into England’. There is not the slightest suggestion 
in these letters any more than in the polemical writings of Newman and 
Pusey, of what Hampden and his friends maintained was one significant 
element in the outburst against his appointment, namely a certain 
rallying of Oxford Toryism against a Whig minister’s nominee.? When 
Hampden appealed to the duke of Wellington to intervene as Chancellor 
of the University, the duke refused. The duke’s refusal was taken to be 
‘corroborative of the opinion already widely entertained, that the opposi- 
tion to Dr. Hampden’s appointment arose not so much from any feeling 
entertained against his theology, as against his appointers, His Majesty’s 
Ministers’.* Thus although Hampden had not in Oxford shown any 
political party spirit,* he felt himself to be victimised, by influential men 
in the University, just because he was ‘patronised by a party in the State 
which they hold in abhorrence’.’ The Corpus committee was in fact more 
concerned to fight Rationalism than Whiggery, but the two had a way of 
going together. 

In terms of University politics there was a serious revolt of the 
younger M.A.’s resident in the University against the Heads of Houses 
meeting weekly in the Hebdomadal Board to manage its affairs. The 
rebellious M.A.’s held meetings in the Corpus Christi Common Room to 
draw up requisitions to the Vice-Chancellor, in which they pressed him 
to call a Convocation of the University to legislate against Hampden. To 
these demands the Heads of Houses opposed an infuriating resistance. 
Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden of New College, a Whig (though a moderate 
one), and a close friend of Hampden’s, in a great passion ‘complained of 
the insolence of the Masters in daring to dictate to the Board’.* There 
was a rumour that Newman journeyed to London, to see the archbishop 
of Canterbury, perhaps about this affair.’ Newman also composed some 
Elucidations of Hampden’s writings, which Hampden’s friends said 
twisted his meaning, and Newman’s said were perfectly honest and 
natural reflexions upon it. When at length the Heads of Houses agreed to 
a requisition, Hampden was already installed, and had delivered on 17 
March 1836 a discreet if vaguely worded inaugural lecture which 
‘retracted nothing’, on which Pusey undertook to write a comment. 
Golightly told his uncle that Pusey was too slow—indeed not ready till 


1 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to Dodd, 1 March 1836. 

* Henrietta Hampden, Some Memorials of Renn Dickson Hampden, Bishop of Hereford 
(1871), 49-50. 

3A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury explanatory of the proceedings at Oxford on the 
Appointment of the present Regius Professor of Divinity by a Member of the University of Oxford 
(grd ed. 1836), 6. 

4H. A. Woodgate, A Letter to Viscount Melbourne on the Recent Appointment to the Office 
of Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford (2nd ed. 1836), 5-6. 

5 Correspondence between the Rev. Dr. Hampden . . ., 16. 

® Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to Dodd, 8 March 1836. 

7 Ibid., Golightly to Dodd, 1 March 1836. 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


‘a day after the fair’. By forced marches he got his own Brief Observations 
out before the crucial Convocation met on 22 March. When by a large 
majority the meeting voted to place restrictions on Hampden’s exercise 
of his office, the Proctors used their veto—‘both Radicals’, said Golightly, 
‘and one a very weak person without any opinion of his own’.? After a 
change of proctors, Hampden was deprived by a statute passed in Con- 
vocation of his rights to a voice in the appointment of select preachers, 
and to be one of the six D.D.’s to be named if necessary to judge heresy 
charges—‘very insufficient’, in Golightly’s judgment, but ‘it strongly 
condemns his published writings’.® 

Golightly was modestly proud of his part in this business. ‘Having 
had the entire command of my time, and a very large acquaintance in 
the University, of course I have not been idle. I should have been wanting 
in my duty if I had. But I have made it a rule never to put myself forward 
at any of our public meetings.’* He called on the Warden of Merton, and 
the aged Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen. He discussed tactics with 
Pusey. He had a great time whipping up men to attend the meetings in 
Corpus. He urged on any means by which the Vice-Chancellor might 
be badgered into action. ‘I myself’, he wrote, ‘appear to know half the 
University.”® 

He had, indeed, discovered ways of activity which he was to use in 
1841, with deadly effect in the affair of Tract Ninety. 

When Newman had pressed Golightly to go to Derby in 1834, he 
had given as a reason that he was ‘such an imposing fellow for the 
Evangelicals’. Long before this time, Newman had abandoned Evangeli- 
cal opinions,® but was still in 1833 and 1834 trying to win the co-operation 
of Evangelicals in his campaign for the Church. His offer of papers on 
the Church to the Record was received with courtesy it is true, but also 
with extreme circumspection.’ In 1836 he was in the same battle line 
with the Evangelicals against Hampden, but he was none the less 


1E. B. Pusey’s Dr. Hampden’s Past and Present Statements Compared, Oxford 1836, 
according to H. P. Liddon (Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, i (1893), 377) came out on the 
21 March, and not late for the fair. 

2 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to Dodd, 24 March 1836. The Proctors based 
their veto chiefly on constitutional and legal grounds. The limitations put on Hampden 
in fact made no practical difference, but were a gesture. See London Library Pamphlets 
3166, ‘A brief statement of the generai facts and reasons which induced the Proctors 
to exercise their privilege of ‘“Veto” upon the Statute proposed to Covocation on 22 
March 1836’. This is a MS. in a volume of pamphlets bearing the Holland House 
bookplate, and collected by E. G. Bayly, a clerical Fellow of Pembroke, the Senior 
Proctor; Henry Reynolds, of St. John’s, was Junior Proctor. 

3 Lambeth, ibid., Golightly to Dodd, 12 March 1836; for his account of the meeting 
of 22 March, his letter of 24 March 1836. 

4 Ibid., Golightly to Dodd, 1 March 1836. 

5 Ibid., Golightly to Dodd, 8 March 1836. 

® Y. Brilioth, Evangelicalism and the Oxford Movement (1934), 25-9; Autobiographical 
Writings, 205-6 (29 May 1826). : 

7 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters 1829-36, No. 36, Conductors 
of the Record to Newman, 11 October 1833. For a comment on these papers see A. E. 
Knox, op. cit., 124-6. 
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fundamentally alienated from them. In 1835-6, more or less at the same 
time as the Hampden affair, came the breach with Golightly. 

Golightly maintained always that he belonged to ‘no party whatever’, 
that he was ‘neither a High Churchman nor a Low Churchman . . . simply 
a Protestant, and a true son of the Church of England’. He said indeed 
that he had not always received kind treatment from the Evangelicals.* 
Whatever meaning may be given to imprecise ecclesiastical party labels, 
on one point testimony about Golightly is unanimous, that for him the 
prince of English divines was Richard Hooker. He was steeped in Hooker. 
Like Hooker he admired Calvin. Hooker had been rescued from neglect 
by the early Evangelicals, who had been interested chiefly in his sermon 
on Justification, less perhaps in the high doctrine of the Church to be 
found in the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Even so, they had not as a rule 
been ‘Low Church’, but had venerated the Liturgy, promoted frequent 
Communion, and as a rule set a high value on obedience to Church 
authority, as did Golightly himself. Dean Burgon recalled that at Oxford 
Golightly ‘pursued a persistent course of unobstrusive piety and dis- 
interested goodness’. He claimed for him that ‘he was of the school of 
Hooker, a churchman of the genuine Anglican type’.® 

In 1831 Golightly certainly was in important respects out of sympathy 
with the Evangelicals. In an interesting letter to Newman he specified 
the two chief points in which he differed from them. 


‘t. Their views of Church Discipline, and Unity. This is my grand 
quarrel with them. 

2. That they appear to me, many of them, to make their feelings the test 
of their growth in grace. Where this is the case intercourse is impossible, 
or at all events very disagreeable.’ 


Indeed, he had withdrawn from the Bible Society, because of the favour 
shown by it to ‘Union with Dissenters’*. Bishop Marsh, or Norris of 
Hackney, could hardly have been plainer. On the other hand, as his 
friend E. M. Goulburn was later to do,5 he became more friendly to the 
Evangelicals in reaction from what he disliked in the Tractarians. 
Between Evangelicals and the old fashioned orthodox the differences 
were at this time felt to be greatest about Baptism. Evangelicals were 
uncomfortable about the prayer book use of the word Regeneration, 
which they preferred to associate, not with baptism, but with the full 
Evangelical conversion experience. Dean Goulburn in later years (writing 
as now something of an Anglo-Catholic)® affirmed that Golightly always 

1 Brilioth, op. cit., 29; cf. M. Ward, Young Mr. Newman (1948), 311. 

2 Facts and Documents, 3. 

3 J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, i {4th ed. 1889), xxiv—xxviii. 

4 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters 1829-36, No. 10, Golightly 
to Newman, 10 August 1831. 

5 Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey Record Office, Goulburn MSS. 111/8, E. M. 


Goulburn to H. Goulburn, 24 April 1843. 
6 B. Compton, Edward Meyrick Goulburn, Dean of Norwich: a Memoir (1899), Preface, 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


did full justice to the prayer book language about baptism. Yet Golightly’s 
way of talking on just this issue led to his breaking with Pusey and 
Newman. 

In May 1835 Newman offered Golightly the curacy of Littlemore, a 
part of St. Mary’s parish outside Oxford, where he was building a new 
church, which Golightly hoped would not be ‘such a starved looking 
Church as St. Clement’s’.? Although he liked the idea of being Newman’s 
curate, he was from the outset cautious, and warned Newman that he 
might not do. ‘How do you know that you would like my sermons? You 
indeed are not likely to hear them, but supposing that some fine day 
Mrs. Newman and your sisters should, and then the next time they saw 
you, say “Oh John what a peculiar you have got at Littlemore! . . . [He] 
told us that we should search and examine ourselves as to whether we 
were ‘born again’ . . . His sermons in tone and spirit are very different 
from what yours are’’’.2—which is so exactly what happened (the curacy 
being not yet settled) that Golightly might almost have done it on pur- 
pose, except that it was Dr. Pusey who objected, not Mrs. or Miss Newman.‘ 

Newman had not been led by Golightly’s explanations to him of his 
views to expect any unsoundness about baptism. Golightly defended 
himself against Pusey’s criticism of his sermon on the ground that in his 
preaching he used technical terms.loosely in trying to bring practical 
points home to ‘an ignorant uncatechised congregation’. Yet it was not 
all pastoral solicitude. Golightly was known to have gone about talking 
of Newman’s queer ways and strange sayings.® He even preached in 
St. Mary’s against Pusey’s views on baptism,* which indeed many 
orthodox persons felt to savour of a Jansenistic rigourism. Criticising 
Pusey was he thought (mistakenly) his chief offence in Newman’s eyes. 
It was clear, then, that the arrangement for Littlemore would not work. 
On the issue of confidence, Golightly withdrew in June 1836.7 Newman 
expressed polite regrets.6 Early the next year Newman returned to 
Golightly the fifty pounds he had subscribed to the Tracts, but only 
because the Tract fund was in so comfortable a state.* There was also a 


1 E. M. Goulburn, op. cit., 22. 

2 Birmingham, Newman MSS., ibid., No. 70, Golightly to Newman, 5 May 1835. 

3 Golightly to Newman, 26 May 1835. For this letter and Newman’s comments (of 
25 July 1860) see Letiers and Correspondence ii. 102-4. Golightly’s copy in Lambeth, 
Golightly MSS., reads ‘Evangelical’ for ‘peculiar’. 

4 Birmingham, Newman MS., ibid., No. 91, Golightly to Newman, ‘Monday 
evening’; copy in Lambeth, Golightly MSS., dated 9 May 1836. 

5 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Newman to Golightly, 15 May 1836; Birmingham, 
Newman MSS., ibid., No. 92, Newman’s draft has a passage which he cut out on 
Golightly’s gossiping against him and Pusey. 

8 Letters and Correspondence, ii. 165. J. F. Christie to Newman, 3 February 1836. 

? Birmingham, Newman MSS., ibid., No. 95, Golightly to Newman, 2 June 1836; 
No. 97, 6 June 1836. 

8 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Newman to Golightly; 2, 3 and 6 June 1836; Golightly 
to Pusey (copy), 17 May 1836. 

9 Ibid., Newman to Golightly, 9 February 1837. Birmingham, Newman MSS., 
Miscellaneous Letters 1837, Golightly to Newman, 9 February 1837. 
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suggestion that he might have back his subscription to Littlemore church.! 
Golightly not unnaturally felt that Newman had been too precipitate in 


offering him the curacy in the first place, especially as Newman had been | 





twitting him for eight or nine years with an ‘Evangelical leaning’.? He | 


felt he was made to look silly in the face of the University and his friends, 


The issue was clearly more one of principles than personalities, but 


personalities also counted. “While Golightly had found little to object to 
in the first volume of the Tracts for the Times, in the next one he took 
exception to Pusey’s second tract on baptism.® In order to serve Little- 
more the more conveniently, he had bought his house at No. 6 in the 
Holywell. From that house he was to conduct his long campaign against 
Newman and the Tractarians. 

Evidently about this time, Golightly composed, no doubt for his own 
satisfaction, and perhaps with an eye to posterity, a ‘Narrative of Events’.4 
For years, he says, he had thought Froude prejudiced, and Newman 


_ 


eccentric, but his fears ‘respecting the tendency of their views were not | 
fully aroused until I took up my abode in Holywell in October 1835. 


When happening one day in the Common Room to complain of Froude’s 
incautious way of talking, and of some observations he had made upon 
the 39 Articles, from which a young and inexperienced layman had 
inferred that he had a profound contempt for them, I came finally into 
collision with Newman and learnt to my great grief that he himself 
questioned the wisdom of the Articles, thought that some of the Articles 
were opposed to others, and maintained that it was quite proper to 
discuss their merit with laymen—who he contended were not bound by 
them. I also learnt that he objected to the expression Justification by Faith 
only as unscriptural. From this day forward I have not hesitated to com- 
municate my alarms to others.’ In this, he noted, his great ally was Harrison 
of Christ Church, who objected to the party’s slighting references to 
Ridley and Jewell. Harrison thought too that during the previous Long 
Vacation (that of 1835) part of which Newman had spent with Froude, 
the Tractarian party had ‘made much progress towards developing their 
system’, helped (he suggested) by a visit from Priest Maguire, ‘deputed 
no doubt by Dr. Wiseman to go to Oxford to see how the land lay’.® 
Benjamin Harrison, appointed in 1838 chaplain to archbishop Howley,® 


1 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters, 1829-36, No. 98, Golightly 
to Newman, n.d. 

2 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to Pusey (copy), 17 May 1836. 

3 [C. P. Golightly], A Leiter to the Bishop of Oxford . . . by a Senior Clergyman of the 
Diocese, Oxford 1840, 105. For his earlier admiration of Pusey, Letters and Correspondence, 
ii. 78. 

4 This ‘Narrative’ seems to be unfinished. It is in the Golightly MSS. in Lambeth 
Palace Library. : 

5 Newman was at Dartington with Froude in August 1835 (Letters and Correspondence, 
ii. 122-3); Maguire dined in Oriel in July (ibid., 115, 118, 124). He was later Wiseman’s 
vicar-general. 

6 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters, 1838. Benjamin Harrison 
to Newman 20 August 1838, reporting the archbishop’s high regard for the ‘Oxford 
divines’, without going all the way with them. 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


was later to be denounced as Puseyite, and as exercising a baneful 
Puseyite influence on the archbishop. At this time he shared fully 
in Golightly’s alarms. ‘Golius’, Newman was told in December 1835, ‘has 
rebelled’.? 

Froude’s clever remarks, which so upset Golightly, were with other 
things, gathered together in three volumes of Remains, published in 1838-9, 
and so came to upset a great many more people. Froude’s Remains, on 
the other hand, had a large part in converting William George Ward, 
who (it was said) ‘imitated Froude’s sharp way of speaking, without his 
depth’.? He was the most prominent of those who found in Rome their 
model, and frequented Oscott; and were a trial to Newman, and a 
source of strength to his enemies. 

In 1840 Golightly was invited by the new bishop of Chichester, the 
sharp-tongued Dr. Shuttleworth who had been so cross with the young 
men in the Hampden affair, to become the second Principal of Chichester 
Theological College, which had been started largely under the influence 
there of Manning. Golightly declined this invitation, partly because he 
had no teaching experience, partly because he thought that such a college 
was not a practicable institution, but above all because he ought to stay 
in Oxford. ‘There is a party here’, he explained to the bishop, ‘who gain 
a very great advantage by their protracted residence in the University, 
and so, outliving antagonist influences. Mr. Newman has been resident 
in Oxford 20 years, Dr. Pusey about the same time, and during that 
period Bp. Copleston is gone, Bp. Lloyd is gone, Abp. Whately is gone, 
the Bp. of Salisbury, Dr. Burton, and now recently Your Lordship.’* Soon 
after this he was remonstrating with the bishop on his having made 
Manning archdeacon of Chichester, who was a man of Tractarian views, 
and in principles opposed to the bishop’s opinions. ‘He is a very clever 
man, and a man of very high character, of very prepossessing manners, 
and astonishing tact.’* 

The crusade against the Tractarians was by now the ruling passion in 
Golightly’s life. Dr. Pusey, in his kind but blunt way, told him that he 
was (as Pusey wrote) influenced ‘(unconsciously I trust) . . . by a secret 
grudge or dislike of Newman... who is every way my superior’®; and in 
another letter, ‘I must ask you to ask yourself, why is it your vocation, 
more than that of others, to wander about talking against people’s preaching, 
or the fathers. . . . I would read more of the old fathers, and speak less’.® 


1 Letters and Correspondence, ii. 147. R. H. Froude to Newman, 21 December 1835. 

2 Pusey House, Copeland MSS., Vol. ii. Papers relating to the Oxford Movement, 
ff. 163-4. 

8 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to P. N. Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chichester, 
22 October 1840 (copy). 

4 Ibid., Golightly to bishop of Chichester, 29 December 1840 (copy). For the 
bishop’s experience of the ‘tact’, ibid., bishop of Chichester to Golightly, 1 January, 
21 December [1841]. 

5 Ibid., Pusey to Golightly, 23 October 1841. 

6 Ibid., Pusey to Golightly, ‘Friday evening’. 
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Golightly was given something to talk about on 27 February 1841 in the 
publication of the ninetieth of the Tracts for the Times, Remarks on Certain 
Passages in the Thirty Nine Articles. In writing it, Newman was chiefly 
concerned to quieten men like Ward, who leaned Romewards, and found 
the Articles a difficulty; probably also to reassure himself. Newman’s 
method was to rid the Articles of the Calvinistic gloss which had tra- 
ditionally, or at least very commonly for some time, been put upon them, 
and to read them therefore very precisely and grammatically, relating 
them to other formularies of the Church of England such as the Homilies, 
and to those primitive divines to whom the formularies and the classical 
Anglican divines so markedly appealed. Thus he aimed to show that the 
Articles ‘may be subscribed by those who aim at being catholic in heart 
and doctrine’.1 He seems to have expected the Tract to cause no great 
stir. He took pains ‘to find out beforehand whether it was likely to make 
much row. He did not think it would be more attacked than others, nor 
did Keble, or H. Wilberforce. Ward however prophesied from the first 
that it would be hotly received’.? 

Looking back, grounds may be easily discerned for Newman’s 
optimism. Taken point by point, there was little in the Tract which had 
not respectable Anglican precedent. As Newman was later to put it in 
his Apologia, it had not seemed unreasonable to him to claim for the 
Churchmen of 1841 that they might hold in the Anglican Church, like 
the men of earlier times, ‘a comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall, 
and the Mass all but Transubstantiation with Andrewes, or with Hooker 
that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for Churches to part Com- 
munion upon, or with Hammond that a General Council, truly such, 
never did err, and never shall in a matter of faith’, and so on, in other 
points, with Bull, Thorndike and Pearson.* Tractarian opinions were 
moreover widely spread among the clergy. Newman had even to depre- 
cate the idea of a great address of thanks to him for the Tracts for the 
Times.* 

Why then were Newman’s expectations disappointed, and Ward’s 
fulfilled? First, there are the defects of the Tract itself. Even some of 
Newman’s intimate friends found it difficult to see exactly what it was he 
was establishing. It was not, as many thought, a complete reconciliation 
of the Articles with ‘Roman’ doctrines, not even with those of Trent.5 
Many, otherwise sympathetic, like the lay patriarch of the London High 


1 Tract Ninety, Introduction, 4. 

* Mary C. Church, Life and Letters of Dean Church (ed. 1897), 31. Letters and Corres- 
pondence, ii. 329. R. W. Church to Frederic Rogers, 14 March 1841. 

3 Apologia, 192-3. Cf. for instance W. Palmer’s treatment of the Articles in the widely 
used A Treatise of the Church of Christ (1838), ii. 258-89. 

* Birmingham, Newman MSS., Box 29 (Tract 90) No. 54, W. Palmer to Newman, 
25 March 1841; cf. Correspondence of Fohn Henry Newman with John Keble & others (edited 
at the Birmingham Oratory, 1917), 105. 

5 Ibid., No. 18, J. W. Bowden to Newman, 15 March 1841; A. P. Perceval, A 
Vindication of the Principles of the Authors of the Tracts for the Times (1841), 18: “There are 
many things in it which I do not understand’. Cf. Apologia, 176-7. 
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GOLIGHTLY AND NEWMAN, 1824-1845 


Churchman, Joshua Watson, did not like (amongst other things) the 
unflattering references made in the Tract to the Church of England, to 
‘the stammering lips of ambiguous formularies, and inconsistent prece- 
dents, and principles but partially developed’.1 From the point of view 
of the Heads of Houses, it seemed dangerous reading matter for the 
young. Dr. Wynter, the Vice-Chancellor, told Dr. Pusey that Newman’s 
way of treating the Articles seemed very much like Hampden’s, in that, 
it suggested ‘laxity and indefiniteness of interpretation’. Indeed in his 
view Newman’s work was much more dangerous than Hampden’s, 
‘inasmuch as the circulation of the Tracts is infinitely more extensive, and 
among a class of persons more pliant and malleable than any who would 
be likely to read the Bampton Lectures and especially Dr. Hampden’s 
abstruse and obscure contribution to the Series’. Accordingly, while he 
was ready to act against Newman, he refused to rise to Golightly’s 
suggestion that he should officially investigate the views about Tract 
Ninety of archdeacon Manning. The younger members of the Uni- 
versity were not likely to be much affected by what the archdeacon 
thought. 

Second, the activities of Roman Catholics were causing alarm. There 
was a lot of tittle-tattle about Oxford Tractarians, and Cambridge ones 
too, who visited Oscott. Wiseman clearly and rightly regarded the move- 
ment as removing prejudices against Rome. Golightly and Wynter were 
agreed that rather than reconcile Catholic minded persons to the Church 
of England, the drift of the Tract seemed rather to reconcile Anglicans to 
Romanism, or as Golightly expressed it, ‘so to lessen the distance, by 
drawing us to them, not them to us: palliating their errors and over- 
shadowing our truths’.* 

Third, a few days after the Tract came out, on 2 March 1841, in the 
House of Commons, the Viscount Morpeth, an aristocratic politician bred 
in the classical Whiggery of Castle Howard, and Secretary of War in 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration, attacked those divines in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford who though ministers of the Church of England, ‘so far 
from pursuing its professed and avowed objects, were constantly dis- 
claiming the distinctive Protestant character of the Church, and denounc- 
ing what they were pleased to term the crimes of the Reformation’. 
Some of their pupils were ‘actually deserting the pale of the Established 
Church, and embracing the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church’.® 
Similar opinions were (to the annoyance of Dr. Wiseman) expressed by 
Daniel O’Connell.® Although the London Times, whose editor leaned to 


1 Ibid., No. 59, Pusey to Newman, 30 March 1841; No. 37, R. W. Jelf to Newman, 
18 March 1841. 

2 Tbid., No. 13, Wynter to Pusey, 13 March 1841. 

3 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Wynter to Golightly, 6 December 1842. 

4[C. P. Golightly]: Strictures on No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times by a Member of the 
University of Oxford (1841), 91. 

5 Parliamentary Debates Third Series, vi. col. 1239. 

6 Tbid., col. 1254. 
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the Young England party, came out strongly in defence of the Oxford 
men, the authorities of the University were undoubtedly frightened by 
this attack, made by a Government spokesman in the House of Commons. 
They feared that a visitation, or a parliamentary enquiry, might be 
brought upon them, a point which Golightly was by no means above 
emphasising. 

Newman always held that but for Morpeth’s speech and Golightly’s 
running around, the Tract would have circulated peacefully.? Golightly 
was wildly excited by Number Ninety. He bought up copies, and sent 
them off to the archbishops and bishops, and to other people far and wide, 
to stir them up. (Did he indeed, one may wonder, send a copy to Lord 
Morpeth?) He published besides his Strictures, a Letter to the Author of 
Number Ninety. He assured Newman when he wrote against him in 1841, 
as similarly in 1840, that he had taken the advice of his most earnest and 
intelligent friends, to ensure not only that his argument was well-founded, 
but that the temper of his writing was Christian and charitable. ‘What’ 
he asked, ‘could I have done more ?’? 

The replies he got to the letters he distributed so widely, while in 
general sympathetic, were not always as enthusiastic for strong measures 
as he could wish. Dr. Blomfield, the bishop of London, deprecated any 
official action in the University, as likely to endanger yet more the peace 
of the Church. His advice was to leave it to the bishops. He wrote a second 
time to Golightly, to rebuke him for misusing his name and letter to 
agitate for official action against the Tract.* Dr. Phillpotts, bishop of 
Exeter, was too busy to read the Tract, but wrote on 1 April, to say that 
he had heard enough of it to make him ‘deplore the rashness and culpable 
indiscretion of the Writer’.5 He was to condemn it fiercely in his Charge 
of 1842.6 The bishop of Chichester had to admit to Golightly that 
‘Newman’s remarks on the Homilies have unfortunately some truth. They 
were written before the old language of the Church had gone out of use: 
it is unfortunate that they should (unintentionally no doubt) have 
appeared now and then to insinuate the inspiration of the Apocrypha’.’ 
Newman had shown that they ‘insinuated’ some other things also. 

What was undoubtedly in large part a fruit of Golightly’s agitations 
appeared on 8 March in the celebrated letter of the four tutors, the out- 
come of a meeting of tutors, which had been held on the initiative of 
A. C. Tait of Balliol. Golightly was Tait’s curate in his parish of Baldon 


1 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to the Vice-Chancellor, n.d. (copy) : informa- 
tion to prepare him for the Hebdomadal Board, probably sometime in 1841. 

? Correspondence of John Henry Newman, 394. Newman to A. P. Perceval, 12 March 
1841. : 

8 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Miscellaneous Letters, 1840, Golightly to Newman, 
21 May 1840; Box 29 (Tract go), No. 104, Golightly to Newman, 22 October 1841. 

4 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to the bishop of London (copy), 9 March; 
bishop of London to Golightly, 11 and 15 March 1841. 

5 Ibid., bishop of Exeter to Golightly, 1 April 1841. 

° G. C. B. Davies, Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter (1954), 171. 

? Lambeth, Golightly MSS., bishop of Chichester to Golightly, 10 March 1841. 
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in Oxfordshire. He was at this time a good deal in and out of Tait’s rooms,? 
doing his part in one way as Ward did in another, to stir the fire, and with 
a degree of personal animus which led Tait to rebuke him.? The four 
tutors called on the author of Tract Ninety to reveal himself, and criti- 
cised the Tract as making the Articles appear to countenance Romish 
errors which they had been written precisely to exclude. These four 
gentlemen, with Tait as their leader, had, as Church satirically reported, 
‘scarcely the happiness of each other’s acquaintance till Golightly’s skill 
harnessed them together’.* Two days later the Hebdomadal Council met. 
On 15 March they condemned, and on the 16th they announced that they 
had condemned Tract Ninety as ‘evading rather than explaining’ the 
Articles. They did not wait for the further explanations which Newman 
had promised. These appeared, only a few hours after the condemnation 
of the Tract had been published, on 16 March in Newman’s Letter to 
Jelf, of which for all its further elucidations the Heads of Houses appar- 
ently took little notice. On 31 March the bishop of Oxford was gratified 
by Newman’s letter to him (soon afterwards published), in which there 
was expressed—but not lovingly enough for Pusey—its author’s reverence 
for the Church of England.‘ Golightly did not at this time object (as he 
had done in 1836) to the Heads of Houses acting independently of 
Convocation. 

Golightly would have liked to see the Tract suppressed. All that was 
obtained was a cessation of the series. The Tracts for the Times, Number 
Ninety among them, continued to sell, and their principles to spread. 

Golightly in a letter to a correspondent in Madeira in 1843 described 
the part he played. ‘Really whatever is to be done in the ordinary way in 
opposing Tractarian error, I must be the doer of it. On great occasions 
the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houses will come forward vigorously 
enough, but if anything relative to the state of things here is to be com- 
municated to the public thro’ the medium of the daily papers (and such 
facts as the conversion of Messrs. Seager and Lockhart ¢ell exceedingly) I 
have the sole charge of the Alarm-bell.’ 

Earlier that year, as he explained to his friend in Madeira, he had been 
set busy by William Palmer of Worcester’s Narrative of Events connected 
with the Tracts for the Times. Palmer, a strong Church of England man, a 
scholar whose writings on Church and Liturgy were of great authority, 
attacked in this Warrative the Romanisers in the Tractarian party who in 
his judgment, perverted the principles of the Tracts, for him sound and 
legitimate expressions of Church of England doctrine. Tract Ninety 
especially earned his approval, some details apart. He thought it ‘the most 


1 Cf. E. M. Goulburn, op. cit., 32. 

2R. T. Davidson and W. Benham, Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (3rd ed. 1891), i. 88-9. 

3 Letters and Correspondence, ii. 330; Life and Letters of R. W. Church, 32. 

4R. W. Church, The Oxford Movement (ed. 1922), 276-80; Correspondence of 7. H. 
Newman, 103, bishop of Oxford to Newman, 2 April 1841; Birmingham, Newman MSS., 
Box 29, No. 59, E. B. Pusey to Newman, 30 March 1841. 
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valuable’ of the series that had come under his observation, as opening 
the way to a really critical treatment of the Articles.1 Golightly intensely 
disliked Palmer’s Narrative. ‘Then, and for some time afterwards, I was 
engaged in drawing up an exposure of it, in three letters which you have 
probably seen, for they were inserted in the Morning Chronicle, Standard, 
St. James’ Chronicle, Record, and Church and State Gazette. The 
trouble of all this is immense. I took six hours in copying out each letter 
for the three principal papers.’ Hence his delay in thanking his corres- 
pondent for a munificent donation towards the Martyrs’ Memorial.? 

Whereas Newman had written in the seventy-first of the Tracts, 
dated 1 January 1836, that ‘the controversy with the Romanists has 
overtaken us “like a summer’s cloud”, Golightly persuaded himself that 
even in 1833 Newman had plotted ‘either to bring the Church of England 
to Rome, or to leave her for Rome’.* Was there not, as Golightly observed 
in his Strictures, a sinister footnote on the very first page of Tract Ninety? 
—that while (as the text said) ‘religious changes, to be beneficial, should 
be the act of the whole body’, the footnote observed that ‘this is not meant 
to hinder acts of Catholic consent, such as occurred anciently, when the 
Catholic body aids one portion of a particular Church against another 
portion’? What Golightly feared, Dr. Wiseman and Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps hoped. On the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul 1841, the 
same date as that appended to the introduction to Tract Ninety, Phillipps 
wrote a long letter to Newman praising the ‘Catholicks of Oxford’ and 
hoping for a restoration of unity,® to which Newman replied in a most 
discouraging way. Dr. Wiseman praised the Tract writers in words which 
Golightly sent to the bishop of Winchester to use in a Charge against 
them.® Rumours of conversations between Newman and Phillipps stirred 
up suspicions of a popish plot. Newman, it was said, had assured ‘this 
popish apostate that all is going on well, and that he is sure of finally accom- 
plishing his object’.”. Wiseman and his friends seemed to their Anglican 
sympathisers to follow two hardly consistent lines, of corporate reunion 
and individual conversions. In January 1843 the anti-Tractarian bishop 
of Lincoln had heard that ‘Mr. Ambrose Phillipps mentions without 
reserve the names of members of the University of Oxford who are ready 
to join the Church of Rome’.® 

There were curious political undertones in these discussions. Phillipps, 
and others, actually hoped that such a reunion ‘would greatly strengthen 


1 Correspondence of Fohn Henry Newman, 77, W. Palmer to Newman, 9 March 1841. 

2 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., Golightly to M. S. Wale, 22 November 1843. 

3 Facts and Documents, 7. 

4 Strictures on Number Ninety, 6. The bishop of Chichester took this note as alluding 
to ‘some measure’ Newman’s party were preparing; Lambeth, Golightly MSS., bishop 
of Chichester to Golightly, 10 March 1841. 

5 R. D. Middleton, Newman and Bloxam (1947), 102-11. 

® Lambeth, Golightly MSS., bishop of Winchester to Golightly, 6 October 1841; 
cf. Golightly to bishop of [unnamed], 3 August 1843 (draft). 

7 Ibid., G. S. Faber to Golightly, 26 September, 5 December 1842. 

8 Tbid., bishop of Lincoln to Golightly, 16 January 1843. 
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the Anglican Church; it would totally paralyse the dissenters, it would 
heal all the political disputes between England and Ireland, it would 
render Church property perfectly impregnable . . . a moderate Conservative 
Government would immediately see the propriety of supporting such a 
glorious measure with the whole force of the State’.1 ‘By so doing’, wrote 
a Cambridge adherent, ‘they would gain the support of all the Roman 
Catholic members, including O’Connell and the Irish Tail, which would 
render them so powerful a ministry as to ensure them many years of 
Office.’ Here it might seem, was hopefulness indeed. Yet had these 
optimistic gentlemen, in writing these letters, thought of Sir Robert 
Peel ?—who disliked Tractarianism, was none too happy about the religious 
inclinations of his colleague W. E. Gladstone, and was probably well 
aware that Newman was the author of the letters of Catholicus, which 
attacked him so caustically in the Times? And did they allow for, or even 
think of, the strong Protestantism of the queen, and of the prince Consort ? 
Or of the considerable electoral influence of the Evangelical voters, 
already strongly organised for religious and philanthropic ends, and 
known to be capable of making their displeasure felt at election times ?* 
About a year later Phillipps was reporting to Newman a rumour 
derived from the duke of Wellington’s sister-in-law, that the ‘Government 
are bent on the destruction of the Catholic party in the Church of 
England’. He offered Newman land on his estate, to be used as a refuge 
for Anglican clergymen driven out by this policy.4 Newman in fact, not 
only privately to Phillipps but publicly in his letter to the bishop of 
Oxford, declared his opposition to projects of reunion. ‘I have set my face 
altogether against suggestions which zealous and warm-hearted persons 
sometimes have made of reviving the project of archbishop Wake, for 
considering the differences between ourselves and the foreign churches 
with a view to their adjustment. Our business is with ourselves.” 
Newman was not altogether helped by some of his friends. W. G. 
Ward in a series of short papers, beginning with a Few Words in Support 
of Number Ninety, pushed the argument beyond Newman’s intentions. He 
came to hold what he called the whole cycle of Roman doctrine, 
accepting the Articles in places in a ‘non-natural’ sense. He declared that 


1 Middleton, op. cit., 107. 

2 Birmingham, Newman MSS., Box No. 30 (Correspondence with Wiseman &c.), 
No. 32, F. T. Wackerbarth to Newman, 8 July 1841. For Wackerbarth see Middleton, 
op. cit., 140, 147. 

3 Cf. English Historical Review, xliv (1949), R. W. Greaves, “The Jerusalem Bishopric, 
1841’, 333; for the numerous Evangelical Societies, T. R. Birks, Memoir of the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of Walton, Herts., ii (1851), 156; ibid., 296—7 for an Evan- 
gelical’s dislike of the ministry in 1845, on the Maynooth issue: of Peel (‘Worldly con- 
servatism’) and of Gladstone (‘superstitious Romanism’). They with Roebuck (‘infidel 
liberalism’) represented the three unclean spirits of this day, Rev. xvi. 13. 

4 Birmingham, Newman MSS., ibid., No. 37, A. Lisle Phillipps to Newman, 7 
February 1842. 

5 J. H. Newman, A Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the Occasion of Tract Ninety, Oxford 
1841, 43. In a letter of 11 May 1836 Newman had expressed to H. J. Rose his dislike 
of Wake’s mode of proceeding. Burgon, op. cit. ii. 214. 
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it was the duty and purpose of persons who thought as he did to stay in 
the Church of England ‘to elevate its tone’! This expression caused 
widespread annoyance, and was taken to mean merely spreading dislike 
of everything in the Church of England which Ward disliked, and (if 
not going over outright) giving up ‘so much, that Rome, who we may be 
sure will give us nothing, may at any rate reach us a finger to shake, if not 
her whole hand’.? 

Besides this discussion about the Articles, some of Golightly’s friends 
saw another arm of a conspiracy in favour of Rome in the Tractarians’ 
treatment of Anti-Christ. This subject was discussed by Newman in four 
sermons, published as Tract 83, and dated the Feast of St. Peter 1838. 
Newman rejected the common protestant notion that the papacy was 
Anti-Christ. Anticipating Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors, he was disposed 
rather to see the contemporary manifestations of Anti-Christ in secu- 
larism, liberalism, and democracy, ‘a confederacy of evil ensnaring the 
Church of Christ as in a net’. To the defence of the idea that Rome 
was the Anti-Christ foretold in the Scriptures came a north-country 
clergyman, G. S. Faber, a canon of Durham. Though a man in intellect 
by no means of the first rank, he thought of himself as a second Pascal, 
contending with the new Jesuits, in a series of Provincial Letters from the 
County Palatine of Durham. These were first published serially in a Church 
paper and then in book-form in 1842.4 According to him the Tractarians 
by denying that the papacy was Anti-Christ, by abandoning what he 
called (in an elegant phrase) Vituperative Prophecy, opened the door to 
regarding the Roman as the true Church. He had been particularly 
incensed by the remark of a reviewer (who was in fact Newman himself), 
in the now Romanising British Critic, of the Donellan lectures of J. H. 
Todd, an Irish Tractarian, on this subject, that the ‘very circumstance of 
the name of ANTICHRIST being applied to any given church is a 
solid proof of its being a sound and pure Church’. Faber fully agreed 
with Golightly’s friend the archdeacon of Ely, J. H. Browne, in the view 
that ‘all, or nearly all, the errors of the Tractarians may be referred in a 
great measure to their fundamentally incorrect and unsound views of 
those prophetic Scriptures which apply to the Church of Rome’.® Golightly 
on the other hand, as may indeed be expected of a disciple of Hooker, 
does not seem to have been particularly interested in Anti-Christ. 


1 W. G. Ward, A Few Words in Support of Number Ninety (1841), 44. 

2 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., C. A. Heurtley to Golightly, 13 December 1841. 

3 Tracts for the Times, No. 83, Advent Sermons on Anti-Christ (1838), 11-13. 

“ Faber was much concerned to counteract the Tractarians’ use of the periodical 
press, and sent these letters to the Churchman, of which a new series ‘at the easy rate of 
1/- per month, commenced on Jan. 1 1841’. Lambeth, Golightly MSS., G. S. Faber 
to Golightly, 4 March 1841. 

5 G. S. Faber, Provincial Letters from the County Palatine of Durham (1842), 38. 

6 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., J. H. Browne to Golightly, 30 April 1842; 18 January 
1843. Archdeacon Browne thought, on the other hand, that the language of the Pro- 
vincial Letters was too violent. 
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Equally offensive to Faber and Brown was the archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s librarian at Lambeth, the historian S. R. Maitland, who (getting 
his ideas, according to Faber, from Bossuet) denigrated the Albigenses 
and Waldensians, in whom (for Faber and people who thought like him) 
the true Church had continued in the ages of popery.1 Thus Newman 
in Tract 83 and in the British Critic, J. H. Todd in his lectures, and the 
Lambeth librarian in his various essays, were attacking a view of church 
history which went back to Lollardy, was reflected in Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, had been disliked by archbishop Wake as puritanical,? and was 
in this period common furniture in the Evangelical mind.* Despite the 
violence of his language, Faber did not regard himself as an extremist. 
He told Golightly that he was neither Tractarian nor Ultra-Protestant, 
but simply of ‘Evangelical High Churchmanship’.* The high church- 
manship consisted in a strict regard for the prayer book rubrics, and a 
reverence for episcopacy as apostolical, without asserting any exclusive 
claims for it as the Tractarians did, or leaning (as some of them did) to 
ideas and devotions suggestive of popery.® 

Newman in his Apologia recognised that in the outcry against Tract 
Ninety there was genuine religious feeling. At Oxford besides this, there 
was ‘a smouldering stern energetic animosity’ against its author.* He 
recognised in Tract Ninety the crisis of his life. ‘How am I changed’, he 
wrote years afterwards, ‘even in look! till the affair of No. 90 and my 
going to Littlemore, I had my mouth half open and commonly a smile 
on my face—and from this time onwards my mouth has been closed and 
contracted, and the muscles are so set now, that I cannot but look grave 
and forbidding’.’ 

To some of Golightly’s correspondents at least, Newman was an object 
of real hatred. Even the recantation of the hard things he had said against 
Rome which he put in February 1843 in an obscure newspaper (‘whis- 
pering like the slave of Midas’, said A. P. Stanley, ‘his secret into the 
reeds’)® was execrated as another example of a Tractarian’s ‘disingenu- 
ousness’.® Edward Coplestone, bishop of Llandaff, wrote unkindly to 
Golightly that Newman ‘seems fast approaching the crisis long expected— 
and in my opinion the sooner he reaches it the better—his influence being 
now much more pernicious than it will be when he is an avowed instead 


1 Faber, op. cit., Letter III. 2 N. Sykes, op. cit., ii. 16. 

3 A. Skevington Wood, Thomas Haweis 1734-1820 (1957), 221-33. 

4 Lambeth, Golightly MSS., G. S. Faber to Golightly, 4 March 1841. 

5 Ibid., G. S. Faber to Golightly, 4 March 1841; J. H. Browne to Golightly, 18 
January 1843, quoting ‘a brother-in-law of the late Dr. Arnold’s’ as writing that ‘these 
doctrines are not merely what used to be called High Church—a stickling to rubrical 
forms and Episcopal Government’, and that they ‘controvert, as far as I can see, every 
principle of my faith which I have imbibed from my childhood and in which I hold the 
Church of Rome to be in error’. ® Apologia, 186. 

? Autobiographical Writings, 254. 8 Edinburgh Review (1881), 313-14. 

® Apologia, 293 (‘I am but following almost a Consensus of the divines of my own 
Church’); Golightly MSS., J. H. Browne to Golightly, 28 February 1843; P. S. Dodd 
to Golightly, 6 March 1843, ‘oixovouia and gevaxiopds with a vengeance’. 
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of a disguised Romanist’.1 To the learned Joseph Mendham of Sutton 
Coldfield, author of a life of Pius V and an authority on indulgences, 
Newman was essentially Jesuitical, and Jesuitism was ‘only quintessential 
popery . .. nothing more than natural knavery under strong temptation, 
and highly improved by practice’. Newman was sly and scheming, Pusey 
the dupe. Newman ‘is the mainspring of the machinery. Pusey and others 
are mere simple tools, whom I doubt not he laughs at in his sleeve’.® 

What a tragically comic misunderstanding is here revealed, by good 
men, of a man pre-eminently good! Newman’s mind was of so subtle a 
temper that, to coarser grained minds, his very honesty could hardly but 
appear as dishonest, his careful preciseness only as evasion. He had a 
religious depth and creativeness that invited misunderstanding, and 
perhaps even fear. He sometimes said sharp things, and trailed his coat in 
a fashion ‘truly Newmanic’, which was bound to make enemies. In 
September 1843 he resigned St. Mary’s. Gradually and sadly, from the 
summer of 1844 more plainly, he broke his links with Oriel, and finally 
resigned his fellowship on 3 October 1845.4 In 1845 also he briefly 
thanked the Proctors for putting their veto on a fresh condemnation of 
Number Ninety® at the same time that Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church 
was censured and Ward deprived of his degrees. On the 9 October 1845 
he made his submission to the Holy See. Golightly, his mind early made 
up, and from his youth set in a rigidly conservative mould, continued 
with unremitting zeal, for well nigh another forty years, in his campaigns 
to save the Church of England from dangers and novelties, Tractarian or 
Liberal. ‘He had Tract Ninety on the brain’, said Goulburn, ‘. . . I never 
knew a man who was more public spirited and had the Church’s interests 
(as he conceived of them) more at heart than he.”¢ 


1 Tbid., bishop of Llandaff to Golightly, 1 March 1843. 

2 Ibid., J. Mendham to Golightly, 23 March 1843. 

3 Ibid., G. S. Faber to Golightly, 26 February 1842. 

4 C.S. Emden, Oriel Papers (1948), 168-75. 

5 See R. W. Church, The Oxford Movement (1922), 379-84; Mary C. Church, op. cit., 
62-7. 
® Goulburn, op. cit., 32. 
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Reviews 





The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross. PP. xx + 1492. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 70s. 

The assembling of so much information within the covers of a single volume 
is an amazing achievement and this work cannot fail to be a standard reference 
book of immense value both to the specialist and the non-specialist for many 
years to come. The editor has had the assistance of over ninety contributors, 
who contributed roughly half the entries, but all contributions were revised 
by the editor himself to secure the maximum uniformity of treatment. The 
task has taken eighteen years to complete. 

The ground covered is astonishing, though there are inevitable gaps. No 
single volume could hope to be all-inclusive, and probably no two editors 
would make precisely the same selection. We are told in the Preface that 
‘fuller attention has been paid to Western Christendom than to later Eastern 
Orthodoxy, to Christianity in Britain than to that of the Continent, to the 
events of the nineteenth century than to those of the tenth’. Despite this em- 
phasis on modern English Church history, the treatment of the 1928 Prayer 
Book, for example, is inadequate. It is not very useful to say of the sacraments of 
Baptism and Matrimony merely that ‘the rites were brought into closer accord 
with modern sentiment’ and leave it at that. No mention is made of the fact that 
an Epiklesis was included in the eucharistic Canon. 

The historian will find a wealth of general and biographical material pre- 
sented to him, but he will note some curious omissions and anomalies. The title 
‘Reverend’ receives more space than ‘Revivalism’; ‘Camp Meeting’ and 
‘Canaan’ both occupy eight lines; Mow Cop, where the first English camp 
meeting was held in 1807, is not mentioned, nor is Hugh Bourne, who organised 
it and became one of the founders of the Primitive Methodist Connexion in 
1811. Turning to the Reformation period he will find many admirable articles 
and biographies, such as ‘Erasmus’, ‘Quifiones’, ‘Luther’, ‘Lutheranism’, 
‘Calvin’, ‘Calvinism’ or ‘Reformation, The’ ; but ‘Puritans’ occupies about one- 
fifth of the space devoted to ‘Purgatory’ while ‘Zoroastrianism’ is given slightly 
more than half the space given to ‘Zwingli’. There are no entries for Dryander, 
Rodolph Gualter, John ab Ulmis or Martin Micronius, among the continental 
reformers, nor for Nicholas Heath, bishop of Worcester and later archbishop 
of York, or John Skip, bishop of Hereford, who opposed the party of Cranmer 
and the Reformed Catholics in England. 

The biblical and patristic periods are well covered. The editor says in his 
Preface ‘perhaps some readers will look for a rather fuller treatment of Biblical 
matters in a Dictionary of the Christian Church than will be found here; and 
reasonably’. Other readers may feel that too much space has been allotted to 
purely ‘Biblical matters’. Are there not adequate dictionaries of the Bible 
enough? Granted that the early Christians saw themselves as verus Israel, and 
that the Old Testament scriptures alone formed their Bible for a considerable 
period, would not one long article on the Old Testament have sufficed in a 
one-volume Dictionary of the Christian Church? Yet we are given full-length 
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articles on every book of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, generally 
with scant reference to their liturgical or patristic use in the Christian Church, 
together with full bibliographies designed for the use of semitic scholars. “The 
Dead Sea Scrolls’ is rightly included because of the importance of these docu- 
ments for the study of the New Testament and the early Church, but what 
obvious relevance have the ‘Ras Shamra Tablets’, the ‘Karaites’ or the ‘Tera- 
phim’ for the study of either? 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this Dictionary is the inclusion of up-to- 
date bibliographies at the end of most of the articles. For these the editor and 
his immediate associates are responsible and no praise can be too high for the 
standard achieved. Both the student and the scholar will find reference to them 
rewarding. Their inclusion reflects the confidence of the publishers that further 
editions of this valuable work will be called for at fairly regular intervals, since 
otherwise the bibliographies would rapidly become out of date. We have no 
doubt that their confidence will be justified. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, C. W. DucmMorE 
UnIversITy OF LONDON 


Early Sites of Christianity. By Peter Bamm. Translated from the German by 
Stanley Godman. Pp. 240+ 18 illustrations +1 map. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1958. 21s. 

This is an attractive book which one can confidently recommend provided 
its nature and limitations are understood. It is not a ‘contribution to scholar- 
ship’, it is neither an archeological handbook to, nor a straight history of, the 
cities in which Christianity first flourished. It is concerned as much with pre- 
Christian history as with the Church, and the word ‘early’ is used with no 
strict consistency, sometimes meaning New Testament or primitive Christianity 
only, sometimes stretching on well into medieval history. It is, in fact, an 
admirable travel-book, the reflections of an alert and sensitive mind, of a well- 
read man who cares about history, ancient and modern, about people and 
places, about ultimate spiritual realities. It is divided into two parts, ‘On the 
shores of the Aegean’ and ‘Between the Euphrates and the Nile’. Dr. Bamm’s 
journeys take him from Athens by Salonika to Mount Athos, Constantinople, 
Nicaea, Ephesus, Tarsus and Antioch. Thence he goes by Palmyra and Krak 
(a pardonable diversion from early Christianity) to Byblos and Damascus, 
across the desert by bus to Bagdad, Ur and Babylon, with final visits to Jerusa- 
lem and Sinai. Thus African and Western Christianity are not covered. 

Academically, it is not difficult to pick holes. I have collected a fairly large 
number of minor inaccuracies and misprints, while some theological issues are 
curiously stated, as in the following instance: ‘After the equality of the two 
natures had been accepted, the question as to the nature of the Mother of 
Jesus arose automatically. It was settled at the Council of Ephesus. Cyril’s thesis 
was accepted as the truth. Twenty years later, the Council of Chalcedon con- 
firmed the teaching of Ephesus. In our own day the doctrine of the Assumption 
has been made a dogma of the Church and the dispute that began in Nicaea and 
Ephesus finally settled.’ In critical matters the author is normally conservative, 
though he sometimes discards a legend. He inclines to belief in the Virgin’s 
house at Ephesus, and thinks it beyond all dispute that John was in Ephesus in 
the year A.p. 66. Of Adam he can say: ‘It is not impossible that his tomb will be 
found.’ 
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But it is his breadth of interest and wide reading, his incidental citations and 
comparisons, his occasional excitement and wonder before the juxtapositions 
and cross-references of history, in short his personality, that make the book 
worth reading. There are provocative generalisations—‘But for the Crusades 
Europe would never have become what it was intended to be.’ Can one allow 
that there was a common Christian culture for East and West before a.p. 1054? 
Were not cultural differences in large part responsible for the schism, whatever 
date one regards as crucial? To turn to smaller matters, I like the books he 
took to Ephesus—Bible, Baedeker and Tertullian’s Apology (but why not Jus- 
tin’s?), his discovery of a Carpaccio at Aleppo in the house of a family which 
migrated there from Venice in A.D. 1460, his ‘absurdly perverse’ journey to 
Nicaea, his interpretation of the Moslem theology of strangers, whose restless- 
ness is proof that Allah has upset their minds and sent them for his children’s 
enrichment. If the stranger is miserly, the children of Allah will get angry, not 
because they are covetous, but because they are devout. 

Tue COLLEGE, S. L. GREENSLADE 
Ey, Camps. 


Studia Patristica: papers presented to the Second International Conference on Patristic 
Studies held at Christ Church, Oxford, 1955, Vols. I and II. Edited by Kurt 
Aland and F. L. Cross. (Texte und Untersuchungen, Ixiii, lxiv). Vol. I, 
pp. xii+700, Vol. II, pp. x+560. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 
DM. 96.00. 

These two imposing volumes of a famous series contain 116 of the papers 
read at the Second International Conference on Patristic Studies held at Oxford 
in September 1955. Some of them were not actually delivered at the Con- 
ference: other papers that were delivered in Oxford have either been published 
elsewhere or were not available at the time of going to press. The papers 
included here constitute, however, a very representative account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and they witness to ‘the vitality of Patristic Studies 
today in many lands and to their variety, range and far-reaching ramifications’. 

Their range is indeed astonishing. They are grouped under twelve (? apos- 
tolic) headings: Editiones, Critica, Philologica, Biblica, Judaica, Historica, 
Liturgica, Juridica, Theologica, Philosophica, Monastica and Ascetica. It is 
clearly impossible even to list the 116 separate titles here, let alone to attempt 
any detailed examination of their relative merits. Readers of this JouRNAL will 
be chiefly interested, not in their purely philological or theological contribu- 
tions to learning, but in their value for the study of Church History and Liturgy. 
Almost every section, of course, contains something of interest to the historian. 
Thus the first paper in Section I: Editiones, ‘entitled ‘A Fourth-Century 
Deacon’s Petition from Theadelphia’ by J. W. B. Barns, provides for the first 
time irrefragible proof from the latest text from Theadelphia that ‘much or all’ 
of the community of this Egyptian village was Christian as early as a.D. 343, 
while another paper in the same section, entitled “The Latin Patristic Manu- 
scripts of the British Museum’, by G. I. Bonner, reveals the great popularity 
in the Middle Ages of many patristic works of sermonising ‘about whose 
credentials modern scholarship is disposed to be sceptical’. Whilst on the sub- 
ject of sermons one cannot omit to draw particular attention to the learned 
paper by Dom C. Lambot, entitled ‘Critique interne et sermons de saint 
Augustin’, which will very well repay careful study. Prof. Mathew Black’s 
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critical examination of the ‘Messianic Doctrine in the Qumran Scrolls’ and 
Prof. Marcel Simon’s ‘Les sectes juives d’aprés les témoignages patristiques’ 
reveal the importance of a right understanding of the cross currents in later 
Judaism for the study of the history of the primitive Church. The dean of 
Worcester (R. L. P. Milburn) contributes ‘A note on Avadox7’, which supple- 
ments an article by Einar Molland on ‘Irenaeus of Lugdunum and the Apostolic 
Succession’ published in the first volume of this JouRNAL and shows that the 
notion of a succession of apostolic teaching of Scriptural truth was already being 
appealed to by the second-century Apologists to combat heresy, though ‘without 
specifying very exactly how this tradition is handed down’. The writer notes 
the succession of heretical teachers at Rome (cf. Hippolytus) and among the 
Marcionites (cf. ‘Adamantius’, Dialogue) which constituted such a threat to 
the orthodox zapddoais Kai dSvadoxy. The passing mention of the difficulty the 
early Church experienced in distinguishing whether a prophet was kara 
diaSoxyv might have included a reference to the Didache and the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

Section VI, headed ‘Historica’, is a little disappointing in that it consists of 
a purely fortuitous collection of papers on subjects of a rather specialist nature. 
It does, however, include several contributions to the study of the emperor 
Constantine which will be of wider interest to historians, such as ‘Die religidse 
Haltung Kaiser Konstantins’ by one of the editors, K. Aland; ‘Zur Taufe 
Kaiser Konstantins’ by H. Kraft of Heidelberg ; ‘Kaiser Konstantin als érioxozos 
ta@v extos’ by J. Straub of Bonn and ‘Constantine’s Holy Land Plan’ by Dr. 
Telfer. There is also an article in the section ‘Juridica’ by Dr. A. A. T. Ehrhardt 
on ‘Some Aspects of Constantine’s Legislation’, written by a Church Historian 
who has had the advantage of coming to his subject with an expert knowledge 
of Roman Law. 

Liturgical studies are well represented and include papers by the well- 
known Benedictine scholars Dom Louis Brou (‘Ou en est la question des 
‘Psalter Collects” ?’) and B. Neunheuser, of Maria Laach (‘Mysteriengegen- 
wart. Das Anliegen Dom Cassels und die neueste Forschung’). The most 
notable contribution in this field, however, consists of a historical and critical 
investigation of the text of ‘The Institution Narrative of the Roman Canon 
Missae’ by Professor E. C. Ratcliff of Cambridge. After a brief examination of 
the texts occuring in the chief oriental liturgies and in the De Sacramentis, Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff poses the question, Can the tradition enshrined in the Roman 
Institution Narrative fairly be said to rest ‘sur une tradition indépendante des 
évangiles’, as the former admittedly do? A careful examination of the earliest 
available form of the text of the Roman Narrative, to be found in the Hiberno- 
Gallican family of MS. Sacramentaries, reveals its direct dependence on the 
Old Latin versions of the Gospels. It thus represents a liturgical tradition going 
behind the Vulgate—a tradition familiar to Cyprian when he wrote his Ep. 
lxiii—‘for which the careful preservation of the Scriptural form and character 
of the Narrative was held to be vital’ and which is African-Roman, rather than 
Greek. This thesis raises all sorts of exciting questions concerning the origin 
of Latin as a Christian liturgical language. Did the Latin liturgy originate in 
N. Africa and travel thence to Rome? or did the Old Latin Gospels come first 
and help to create the Latin liturgy in Rome itself? What part was played by 
the existence of Greek heresies and schisms in Rome in helping to discredit and 
displace the Greek Anaphora of Hippolytus? Perhaps we may hope for some 
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further enlightenment on these tantalising questions during the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies which it is planned to hold at Oxford 
in September 1959. Meanwhile, we are grateful to the editors and publishers 
for the rich store of learning which they have made available in the volumes 
we have so inadequately attempted to appraise. 
Kino’s COLLEGE, C. W. DucMorE 
University oF LONDON 


Eastern Christianity in India: a History of the Syro-Malabar Church from the earliest 
times to the present day. By Cardinal Eugéne Tisserant. Authorised adaptation 
from the French by E. R. Hambye, S.J. Pp. xx + 266 + 15 illustrations + 
2 maps. London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 25s. 

The body of this book is a translation and adaptation by Fr. Hambye, S.]J., 
of Cardinal Tisserant’s article ‘Syro-Malabare (Eglise)’ in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique. The first two chapters sketch the origins of the Syro-Malabar 
Church and its life until the end of the fifteenth century. Chapters iii to vii 
trace the history of the Church until modern times, paying particular attention 
to its relations with the Holy See and missionary orders. The author is con- 
cerned chiefly with the Christians of Kerala who are in communion with Rome; 
the Jacobites and those who have separated from them are, however, briefly 
noticed in a chapter which also describes the creation of the Syro-Malankara 
rite Catholic hierarchy. 

The value of this book derives from the extensive use of Roman Catholic 
sources which have hitherto been unknown or inaccessible to most students. 
The Cardinal has had access to the archives of the Orders at Rome and else- 
where and can support most of his statements by exact reference to papal 
briefs and other documents. When he leaves his papers he does, however, 
make some observations for which no positive evidence can be adduced and 
which a first-hand knowledge of the Malayali Christians themselves and their 
language might cause him to modify. He says, ‘there was a strong tradition of 
learning among the St. Thomas Christians, who were highly esteemed by their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen, and who therefore obtained social privileges which 
they still enjoy’ (Introduction, xiv) and, again, ‘Already in these remote days, 
the Syrians of India possessed a genuine missionary spirit, the more so because 
it was spontaneous. In point of fact they had always made proselytes among 
their non-Christian neighbours’ (38). Both these statements are doubtfully 
true. The social privileges were almost certainly granted because of the useful- 
ness of the first foreign Christians to the country as a trading community. Their 
failure to evangelise was a chief gravamen brought against them by archbishop 
Menezes during his visitation of Kerala. Similarly, the statement that in Malabar, 
by the middle of the fourteenth century ‘there were now two Christian com- 
munities living side by side: the Latin Catholics, recent converts from Hinduism, , 
and the local Christians, supposed to be ““Nestorians”’’ (23). It is most unlikely 
that these two communities existed side by side except in Quilon and possibly 
Cochin, and it is more probable that the Latin Catholics were foreign traders 
than recent Hindu converts. 

Fr. Hambye’s adaptation has been made in a manner that supports the 
convictions of apostolic foundation and of continuing connexion with Rome 
held almost as articles of faith by the Romo-Syrians of to-day. Tisserant in the 
Dictionnaire article (ed. 1939, p. 3090), after discussing the origins of the Church 
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says there was an ancient evangelisation of Malabar ‘dont rien n’oblige 4 
exclure le nom de l’apétre Saint Thomas, certainement antérieure a la fin du 
iime siécle, probablement en relations étroites avec Edesse’. In the present book 
no new evidence has been adduced, but the conclusion is: ‘there was a very 
ancient evangelisation, started by St. Thomas the Apostle, and mainly in South 
India. From very early times, certainly before the end of the second century, 
Indian Christians came into close connexion with Edessa, .. .’ (10). When 
describing Menezes’s excommunication of those who mentioned the Patriarch 
of Babylon in the prayers of the liturgy Tisserant justly observes ‘cette déclara- 
tion provoqua un tumulte’, but Fr. Hambye renders this ‘a stir was created’ 
(52). 

Cardinal Tisserant has made a special study of the East Syrian (also called 
Chaldean, Assyrian, or ‘Nestorian’) Church and his views on the allegiance of 
the Syrian bishops who served the Malabar Church before and at the time of 
the arrival of the Portuguese are of great interest. He maintains that these 
prelates had been appointed by the Sulaqa line of Patriarchs of Babylon, who 
had first submitted to Rome in 1553. The Portuguese took their stand on the 
jurisdiction and powers of patronage (Padroada) granted to their king by the 
pope and were in no mind to receive and encourage bishops otherwise appointed 
even though by an Eastern Patriarch confirmed by Rome. Their violent 
objection to the name of the Patriarch being revered by the Indians was 
because this was taken as a denial or slighting of Portuguese rights. The struggle 
to establish recognition of papal supremacy was thus a domestic one within the 
Catholic family. Cardinal Tisserant establishes that Mar Joseph and Mar 
Abraham were consecrated by the Uniat Patriarch but it is surely doubtful 
if the Roman connexion had influenced deeply the theology of the Uniat 
Chaldeans; it does not appear to have been reflected in their liturgy to judge 
by the distaste shown by the Indian Christians for the pope’s name when 
inserted by Menezes in the prayers. It was apparently also necessary for these 
bishops to protest their orthodoxy by renewed professions of faith sent to the 
pope. The situation at the time was probably not clear either to the Portu- 
guese, who suspected the unfamiliar, or to the Chaldean bishops themselves, 
whose Roman connexion was much more a reinforcement of their own position 
against the rival line of patriarchs than an expression of theological conviction. 
This would seem proved by the fact that the Sulaga line broke away from 
Rome during the patriarchate of Simon XIII Denha, 1662-1700. 

Appendix I is a short statement on Canon Law and Customs of the Syrian 
Catholics of Malabar and Appendix II on the Liturgy is by Fr. Hambye. 
Appendix III gives useful lists of bishops in Malabar and Eastern Patriarchs, 
though a large number of ‘dissident prelates’ are rather easily written off as 
‘laymen’. This is certainly not accepted by the other side. Appendix IV is a 
table of events in chronological order. Appendix V is a most valuable feature 
of the book, a very comprehensive and thorough bibliography, listing a number 
of unusual items, especially from Portuguese, Carmelite and Jesuit sources. 
Few Malayalam books have been listed, but otherwise the bibliography seems 
very complete and useful. There is also a good index. 

KAMPALA, > L. W. Brown 
UGANDA 
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Early Roman Monasteries: notes for the History of the Monasteries and Convents at 
Rome from the V through the X century. By Guy Ferrari, O.S.B. (Studi di 
Antichita Cristiana, XXIII). Pp. xxxviii + 455 +6 plans. Citta del Vaticano: 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1957, n.p. 

Twenty years’ vigorous debate over the origins and relationship of the 
‘Rule of St. Benedict’ and the so-called Regula Magistri has not so far produced 
any conclusive argument for or against the traditional view that the first of 
these was the earlier. What it has done is to show how little is known about 
monastic practice in the West before the reforms of Benedict of Aniane and 
compel a thorough re-examination of the evidence on which generally accepted 
notions were supposedly based, often with disturbing results. The material for 
early monastic history is widely scattered: and it rarely lends itself to one 
interpretation only. We are particularly grateful at the present time for works 
which assemble all the available evidence and define the limits of our present 
knowledge on a clearly-restricted topic: especially so when they are as thorough 
and careful as Dom Ferrari’s volume on the monasteries of Rome. 

Less than seventy pages in a volume of nearly five hundred are given over to 
any sort of general discussion. The greater part of the volume provides a 
critical and historical inventory of ‘ninety-three different monastic institutions’ 
recorded, even if only incidentally before the year 1000. In Rome, unlike the 
rest of Europe, the word monasterium was from the start used almost invariably 
only of a community of professed monks or nuns living under a rule: and the 
principal difficulties in the way of compiling such an inventory are the use of 
different names for the same institution at different periods and the number of 
guesses masquerading as facts in much modern literature on individual houses. 
Among the results of Dom Ferrari’s methodical inquiries are (or should be) the 
elimination of a number of ‘ghosts’ that figure, for example, in Cottineau’s 
Répertoire topo-bibliographique and the establishment of the first reliable ‘statistic’ 
of Greek monasteries in Rome (compare the entries listed in the index s.v. 
‘Greek monasteries’ (449) with the recent article of A. Michel, ‘Die griechischen 
Klostersiedlungen zu Rom’, Ostkirchliche Studien 1). For each ‘institution’ we 
are given the full text of all references belonging to the period before the year 
1000 in literary, epigraphic and other sources, occasionally supplemented by 
the relevant entries in Regionary Catalogues and similar later medieval sources. 
The reasons for referring the texts to a single institution, where this is not 
immediately apparent, and the vicissitudes and successive transformations 
of the house in question are then discussed with full (indeed, over-full) reference 
to the views of previous writers. Unless archaeology and (less probably) Roman 
private archives have some major surprises in store for us, Dom Ferrari’s work 
is never likely to need more than minor correction and amplification, whether 
in its collection of texts or in their interpretation. 

It is only in his handling of some of the extra-Roman and non-literary 
source-material that his contribution is less than definitive. This is most apparent 
in the article S. Martini (230 ff.). The earliest reference to this house is sup- 
posedly to be found in the records of a Roman synod of 680, the next two in 
Bede’s Historia Abbatum and the same author’s Historia Ecclesiastica, against 
which Dom Ferrari has put the dates ‘c. 716’ and ‘731’ respectively. The 
Roman synod belongs to 679, not 680: but as long ago as 1912 the late Wilhelm 
Levison demonstrated the falsity of that section of the synodal acta in which a 
reference to John, abbot of St. Martin’s, occurs. On the other hand, abbot 
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John’s presence at the Synod of Hatfield in September 679 (not Hartfeld in 
680, as Ferrari at 234 n. 5) is established by the second of the two passages 
from Bede, which therefore provides the earliest dated reference to the monas- 
tery: although the oldest text in which the abbot is named is the Historia abbatum 
auctore anonymo c. 10 (ed. Plummer, 391) which is not quoted. That Liber 
Diurnus form. n. 87 ‘originated during the time of Gregory IT’ is certainly not 
‘admitted by most authors competent in the matter’ (260) ; most would date it 
not earlier than 772, which if correct would have important consequences for 
Dom Ferrari’s account of the monastery of St. Paul’s in the later eighth century. 
The problems raised by the text of a supposed bull of 844 (Jaffé n. 2587) for 
St. Silvester in Capite are much more complex than would be gathered from 
the not altogether consistent remarks in the articles on that monastery and on 
St. Valentinus (for which it would be, if authentic, the earliest evidence). It is 
perhaps a pity that the author has not attempted to use seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century manuscript descriptions of churches which often contain 
genuine lost material: I have attempted to show elsewhere how Fedele’s account 
of §. Mariae in Pallara, which is closely followed in the present work (215 ff.) 
can be amplified from such sources. 

Corrections of detail to the history of individual houses will not seriously 
affect the main conclusions to be drawn from Dom Ferrari’s collection of 
material. But whereas these will be mostly of interest to the historian of early 
medieval Rome, the chapter (379 ff.) which discusses the evidence for ‘Roman 
monastic observance’ has far wider implications. Taking as his starting-point 
Hertling’s interpretation (Zt. f. kath. Theologie, liv. 345 ff.) of texts of the seventh 
and eighth centuries which speak of monks living ‘regularly’ or ‘canonically’ 
(until the Synod of Aachen in 817 this would imply obedience to a rule other 
than or not exclusively that of St. Benedict—a rather different view from that 
held by French scholars such as Levillain), Dom Ferrari has no difficulty in 
showing the very ‘gradual emergence of St. Benedict as a predominant figure in 
Roman monastic tradition’. To speak of ‘Benedictine’ monasticism in Rome 
in the late sixth and seventh centuries is quite false; the monachos canonicos temp. 
Gregory IV (Liber Pontificalis, II. 78) would still be ‘non-Benedictine’ monks 
rather than canons; and indeed ‘there is no evidence of.a monastery in Rome 
which employed exclusively the rule of St. Benedict much before the X century’, 
by which time some of the most important communities, i.e. those which pro- 
vided the choir service of the great basilicas (the ‘basilical monasteries’ dis- 
cussed, not very satisfactorily, at 365 ff.) were becoming houses of canons and 
not of monks. In a recent article in Studia Anselmiana (xlii (1957), 231 ff.) to 
which Dom Ferrari was able to refer only in his Addenda, Dom Hallinger has 
even suggested that pope Gregory the Great may not have known the contents 
of the Regula Benedicti: he certainly did not adopt it for his own community or 
recommend its use elsewhere. But before the conclusions of Ferrari and Hallinger 
are cited in support of the anti-traditionalist theories of the origins of the 
Regula Benedicti, account should certainly be taken of Dom Mundo’s defence 
of the ‘authenticity’ of the Rule in the same number of Studia Anselmiana (105 ff.) 
and of what seems to be the undoubted fact that texts of the Rule in both its 
traditions were to be found in Roman libraries in the seventh century, however 
little notice was taken of them by local monastic communities. Are liturgiolo- 
gists able to throw more light on the way in which Roman influence made itself 
felt in the practices of, say, the earliest English houses? , 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH D. A. BULLoUGH 
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Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon. Edited by N. R. Ker. Pp. Ixiv + 
567 +8 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 105s. 

The appearance of this Catalogue, a work of major importance, and the fruit 
of twenty years’ labours, can hardly fail to have a profound effect on medieval 
studies. Scholars are already indebted to Mr. Ker for more than a dozen 
articles on paleographical and literary themes, mainly Anglo-Saxon; and in 
particular to his Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: a List of Surviving Books 
(1941), which is not, apparently, entered in the Bibliography. But work in 
these fields will now be greatly facilitated by the information here provided as 
to the contents and characteristics of more than 400 manuscripts written 
before about A.D. 1200, in which writing in Anglo-Saxon is to be found, even 
if only in the form of short notes, glosses and scribbles. Cartularies as such, 
post-medieval transcripts, and single-sheet documents have been excluded. 
But nearly a hundred Anglo-Saxon texts of the nature of ‘charters’, as the 
term is now employed, are described in the body of the work, and listed (545- 
548) in the invaluable ‘Index of the Contents of the Manuscripts’. Mr. Ker has 
minutely analysed, and where necessary identified, the contents of each manu- 
script; he has noted where each has been printed; described and dated the 
handwriting ; given some account, when information is available, of the history 
and ownership of the codex; and stated its place of origin when this is known 
or can reasonably be conjectured. The only exceptions are a few manuscripts 
(described in the Appendix) written by foreign scribes and preserved in 
libraries abroad: here the descriptions are largely based on printed sources. In 
the manuscripts, prevailingly ecclesiastical in origin, described in this Catalogue, 
homilies (some so far unprinted) abound; history is represented by Bede and 
by the various texts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; poetry by the well-known 
codices, by Cedmon’s Hymn, and by some other pieces. But while many of the 
texts listed here are, of course, familiar, there is much that is likely to be new 
even to specialists. All this material, easily available through well-planned 
Indexes, constitutes a valuable contribution to medieval studies. The ‘Notes 
on Palaeography and History’ in the Introduction constitute in themselves a 
manual of paleography, and are illustrated by excellent Plates. 

In his Introduction Mr. Ker rightly acknowledges his debt to the pioneer 
work, two hundred and fifty years ago, of the great paleographer Humfrey 
Wanley, who described all but a few of the principal manuscripts then at 
Oxford and at Cambridge, with many others, and whose work still retains its 
value. Moreover Wanley compiled his own Catalogue, which forms the second 
volume of George Hickes’s Thesaurus (1705), before the destructive fire of 1731 
at Ashburnham House, in which many manuscripts perished and others (like 
the Beowulf manuscript) were more or less seriously damaged. But, during the 
intervening years, much work has been done on manuscripts which Wanley 
first described, and much new matter has come to light. Mr. Ker has made 
accessible to scholars a vast body of material preserved in not less than seventy 
libraries in this country and abroad. He is to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of this great single-handed undertaking. 

80 CreciL PARK, F, E. HARMER 
PINNER, 
MIDDLESEX 
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Analecta Monastica: textes et études sur la vie des moines au moyen age, 4th series. 
Edited by R. Foreville, J. Leclercq, J. Morson and H. Farmer. (Studia 
Anselmiana, Fasc. 41). Pp. viii+254. Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
S. Anselmi, 1957. n.p. 

This volume is in a sense an all-English publication, for all the documents 
printed in it have an Englishman as either author or editor or both. The first 
group consists of a letter of Theobald of Etampes to Thurstan of York, answer- 
ing a request for a definition of the duties and perquisites of monks and canons, 
together with a long reply (or replies) by one or more English monks. Theo- 
bald’s letter, though long familiar as one of the very first extant pieces of evi- 
dence of the existence of schools at Oxford, has never been printed in full, and 
the long, querulous and somewhat casuistical rejoinder appears for the first 
time. The chief interest of the pieces is as one more indication of the state of 
opinion in the great debate as to the vocation and obligations of monks, of 
which familiar examples are found in the events at Molesme and St. Mary’s, 
York. In a long and valuable introduction by Mlle Foreville, in which she 
recapitulates an earlier article (too little known in this country) on the relations 
of Caen to the nascent schools of Oxford, the writer argues plausibly for the 
year 1132/3 as the date of Thurstan’s consultation of Theobald, and connects 
it with the controversy which led to the foundation of Fountains abbey. As is 
well known, a school of historians is at present intent on showing that the 
Cistercian movement was a programmatic recall to a theoretic ideal rather 
than a revolt against existing decadence. Whether or not we share this view, 
these pieces, and the introduction to them, are well worthy of consideration. 
The second text, a meditation on the joys and difficulties of community life, 
is the work of Hugh, monk of the Cistercian abbey of Bazelle. All the known 
manuscripts of this are in England, and the editor is Fr. John Morson, O.C.R. 
The third is a complete text of the fourteenth-century monk of Durham who 
lived as a hermit on Farne Island. Mr. W. A. Pantin printed extracts some 
years since, and the piece is of interest as showing the existence in northern 
monastic circles of fervent and perhaps mystical piety in the age of Wyclif 
and Uthred of Boldon. There are a few misprints in the first section, e.g., 
Boltow (Bolton), p. 24, Yorkminster (where the cathedral, not a place-name, 
is indicated), p. 27, and Norwick (Norwich), p. 32, and on the last-named 
page Lanfranc is credited with organising the monastic chapter at seven 
cathedral priories whereas his direct action was responsible only for Canterbury 
and Rochester. The present writer may be allowed to call attention to the 
exposure of an error of his own in attributing (when working from a typescript 
copy) the Farne meditation to a Brother Peter whose name appears on the 
manuscript. Peter, Dom Farmer points out, was the owner of the book, not 
the author or scribe. 

English readers are beholden to the directors of Studia Anselmiana for thus 
printing texts which would have had to go long a-begging before they achieved 
publication at home. 

PETERHOUSE, M. D. KNowLes 
CAMBRIDGE 
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The ‘Dignitas Decani’ of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Edited by the late Newport 
B. White, with an introduction by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. (Irish Manuscripts 
Commission). Pp. xxviii +205. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1957. 40s. 

The ‘Dignitas Decani’ is an extremely interesting collection of documents 
relating to the cathedral church of St. Patrick in Dublin, and the late Mr. 
Newport White, in editing it, has done good service to students of ecclesiastical 
history. The entries cover the period from about 1190 to 1640, and consist 
mainly of charters, letters, papal bulls and copies of acts of parliament. Many 
of them have not been printed before. According to the scholarly introduction 
written by Father Aubrey Gwynn the original compilation was probably 
begun in the sixteenth century and continued, in various hands, for more than 
two hundred years. A fair copy of the major part of the work, written in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, still exists at Dublin and may be the result 
of dean Swift’s determination to keep his archbishop strictly within the bounds 
of customs which had been handed down in the chapter from time immemorial. 
In taking his stand upon the traditional rights of the cathedral Swift was fully 
justified, for the Reformation made little change in the constitutional organisa- 
tion of secular churches. Although in 1546 St. Patrick’s and its revenues were 
surrendered to the commissioners of Henry VIII, his daughter Mary and her 
husband granted in 1555 an extensive charter of restoration, which was care- 
fully recorded, on the instructions of the dean, in the eleventh year of the 
protestant Elizabeth I. Adherence to pope or king as supreme head of the 
Church seems to have made very little difference to the practical affairs which 
occupied much of the time of the dean and chapter of a secular cathedral, and 
St. Patrick’s is no exception to this rule. 

About 1284 the cathedral borrowed its constitution from Salisbury, and 
received an interesting account of the Salisbury customs, which it proceeded to 
establish in Ireland ‘in terra quasi deserta et hostili’. The phrase is an over- 
statement; whatever the condition of the rest of Ireland, St. Patrick’s appears 
to have been well endowed, and the lands of the dean and chapter to have been 
efficiently administered. An interesting set of depositions, dated 1533, shows a 
number of worthies, most of them fifty years old or more, testifying to the 
‘peaceful possession’ of cathedral lands during the time of which they had any 
record. One of them, a hermit, sixty years of age, came into court and swore 
that the tenants of Ballybane had paid their rents and customary dues to the 
last four deans ‘without any troubles’. 

Since the manuscript has, rightly, been transcribed as it stands, without 
chronological rearrangement, a good deal of the value of the work as a book of 
reference is bound to depend upon the accuracy and care with which the list 
of documents and indices have been prepared. Scholars will find much help 
in these sections; the list of documents contains references to all those which are 
already in print, and each index is adequately supplied with cross-references 
to unfamiliar names. A short appendix contains the text of some transcripts 
made in 1639 from documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries dealing 
with the vicars choral. 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, RosAuinD HILi 
University oF LONDON 
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Adam of Dryburgh. By James Bulloch. Pp. vi + 185. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 30s. 

Reading between the lines, I think that the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey have 
moved Mr. Bulloch to undertake this study of the life of the White or Pre- 
monstratensian Canons in Scotland in the twelfth century. The ascetic and 
spiritual writings of Adam, the third abbot of Dryburgh, provide the only 
literary source we have for the daily life and aspirations of the Canons; other- 
wise we depend on a few chronicles and on documents. Mr. Bulloch describes 
the Order’s coming to Scotland, supplementing the brief appendix on the 
Scottish abbeys in Mr. H. M. Colvin’s The White Canons in England. He sets out 
the course of Adam’s life and gives an account of his writings against the back- 
ground of a careful reconstruction of the abbey buildings. He then uses Adam’s 
sermons and treatises, which are all in print and which have been studied by 
Wilmart and others, but from different viewpoints, as a source for information 
on the duties, customs, habits and ideals of the Canons, at least as Adam saw 
them. Since Adam was no Jocelyn of Brakelond, but a pure contemplative, we 
get the picture of an ideal religious community with inevitable stress on the 
failure of its members to live up to it, rather than practical details, though the 
author has skilfully dredged up what is to be found there. Adam as a writer 
took no interest whatsoever in the economics of his abbey, though for all we 
know he may have been a successful administrator ; hence he barely mentions 
the lay brothers : they did not share in the higher life which he was urging upon 
the Canons. He stresses particularly the religious virtues of obedience, patience, 
forbearance and concentration on the spiritual duties of communal prayer and 
private reading and meditation. 

His career has the further interest, which his biographer has succeeded in 
bringing out, of epitomising the contemporary conflict between divergent 
religious ideals. This has been analysed with so much understanding by Pére 
M. D. Chenu in his ‘Moins, clercs, laics au carrefour de la vie évangélique 
(XII* s.)’, Revue d’histotre ecclésiastique xlix (1954) 59-89, that it is a pity not to 
have put his paper in the bibliography. Both Black and White Canons were 
torn between the claims of the evangelical life, involving preaching and cure 
of souls in the world, and the pull of the contemplative ideal, demanding with- 
drawal and isolation. The White Canons felt the conflict more sharply than the 
earlier Order of Black or Austin Canons, owing to their inspiration from 
Citeaux on the one hand and from their founder, the apostle of German east- 
ward expansion, St. Norbert, on the other hand. The Scottish Premonstraten- 
sians, as Mr. Bulloch shows, belonged to the more Cistercian trend in their 
Order. Even so, the compromise proved unsatisfying to the first abbot of Dry- 
burgh and to Adam, next but one in the succession. Both left their charge in 
order to follow the strictest and most contemplative rule available in the 
Charterhouse of Witham. The book ends with an account of Adam’s life as a 
Carthusian and of his last treatise, written under his new observance. 

Mr. Bulloch makes no exaggerated claims for Adam’s merits as a writer, 
but finds him pleasantly and unexpectedly free from Popish tendencies. This 
is a fresh and significant reaction to the claustral culture of the later twelfth 
century. The thirteenth century has cast the shadow of its achievements back- 
wards to such an extent that the older way of thought can come as a surprise 
to the student. Adam was a solid, well-read representative of that older way 
with its depths and its limitations. 

St. Hitpa’s CoLLece, OxForD . BERYL SMALLEY 
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Dante and the Idea of Rome. By Charles Till Davis. Pp. 302. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 30s. 

This is an interesting book which marshals in an assimilable form much 
information not readily available in English for certain aspects of Dante. It is 
avowedly the work of a historian not primarily concerned with literary apprecia- 
tion and we may take the keynote from the second appendix. Here Dr. Davis 
discusses the arguments which bear upon the date of the Monarchia, and inclines 
to the ‘commonsense solution’—which is also the traditional one—that this 
should be c. 1312. For this will serve to advise the reader that this is an academic 
thesis, and not (what is quite different) a book with a thesis: that is to say, it 
examines a given territory without having the extra impulse which comes from 
confidence in new conclusions of its own. Moreover, there are two obstacles 
to prevent it being quite a coherent or a cogent book, as apart from a competent 
thesis. Firstly, and this applies especially to the Introduction, the examination 
of material tends to be examination via those who have examined the material. 
This makes a slightly choppy sea, in which the waves are Graf, Solmi, Schneider, 
Schramm, and so forth. These names, the lesser they are, the more they need 
explanation to justify, and ease, their presence; but they receive none. 

Secondly, also, the title Dante and the Idea of Rome has a misleading simplicity 
about it. It is, of course, a magnificent subject for investigation; but it leads 
Dr. Davis to a trinity which lacks its unity. For of the three sections which form 
the book it is only the first which looks back to the Idea of Rome, either 
formatively through predecessors and contemporaries who may have influenced 
Dante, or substantially with Dante himself. The other two, ‘Dante and the 
Empire’, ‘Dante and the Papal City’, quickly find themselves in other latitudes, 
with Dante no longer the centre of the argument. For the theme of empire 
brings us to the policy of Henry VII, with that of his opponents; while the 
assessment of Rome, the Papal City, takes us to the Joachites, and to the 
Franciscan conception of the ecclesia spiritualis set against the ecclesia carnalis 
(the latter daringly identified with the Great Whore of the Apocalypse). 
Naturally, in both cases there is the necessary hinge with Dante; but in both 
cases, equally, Dr. Davis has to undo some of the screws. For the Monarchia, he 
is anxious to prove the topicality of Dante’s arguments, to prevent the treatise 
seeming anachronistic or impractical. Yet he concludes his whole analysis of 
Henry’s policies with two admissions: ‘first, that Dante in his ardour did not 
realise the impossibility of restoring Italy to her ancient place as the juris- 
dictional heart of the Empire, and second, that even in those cities where Henry 
was able to impose his regimen, it did not bring the unity and the peace which 
the Florentine exile expected’ (176). These conclusions (which we may call 
self-evident) themselves show Dante’s political theory as an anachronism, not 
because his arguments were not related to contemporary discussion, but 
because they ran counter to the elements of contemporary history. 

Here Dr. Davis does not quite seem to realise on which side he stands; but, 
with the Franciscan spirituals, he is sure that Dante does not go all the way. 
Dante’s interpretation of history is ‘richer and more balanced than that of a 
sectarian Franciscan’, nor does he expect in his time ‘a withering away of 
ecclesiastical and secular institutions to make way for a monastic millennium’ 
(234). This also may seem a commonsense .conclusion; and it throws Dr. 
Davis back on Virgil, who seems to him, we may say, the real centre of Dante’s 
inspiration in the Comedy: ‘that Dantesque Virgil who preserved both a pride 
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in the past and a sense of its limitations, and whom God chose to foretell the 
Christian future’ (234-235). And here we may need a little caution. For Dr. 
Davis, in his section on Virgil (100-138), has accepted Nardi’s observation on 
Virgil as a sacred text for Dante, the heart of that synthesis which endows 
pre-Christian Rome with a moral sanction which it had not received before. 
This affects the question Dr. Davis asked in his first section, whether Dante’s 
eulogy of the Augustan peace looked back to an entirely pagan plenitude. The 
answer, of course, is No, for reasons which a remark that Dr. Davis might have 
quoted from the Monarchia makes quite clear: ‘haec ab humana ratione, quae 
per philosophos tota nobis innotuit’ (iii. xv). Nothing in Dante is more 
sovereignly eloquent than that tota: by it the Christian revelation brings 
documenta spiritualia, and leaves undisturbed the documenta philosophica. And by it 
also the ancient world rose to its ordained and proper height with Universal 
Empire, which was something to supplement, not something to supplant. And 
it is in the train of this intensely personal conception that Virgil appears on 
the scene for Dante. Now Dr. Davis is anxious to keep, alongside this highly 
subjective view of Virgil, the Virgil-;ruide of the Comedy as a historical character, 
and to prevent him being taken as an abstraction (Human Reason, or what 
have you). He finds it surprising that so few Dante scholars have followed the 
lead of Comparetti in emphasising the ‘personal and historical Virgil rather 
than the abstract symbol’ (125). Of course, the Virgil of the Divine Comedy 
is no more abstract than Beatrice, and maybe less so. But the adjectives personal 
and historical for Virgil-guide are antithetical. What source in personal know- 
ledge, and of Virgil as a person, had Dante for all his actions and reactions 
from the first moment when Virgil stood before him, weak through lengthy silence, 
down to that eclipse upon the threshold of the Earthly Paradise? Nardi saw 
the Virgil of the Comedy as ‘messo ed araldo di Beatrice, cui rimanda per la 
soluzione dei problemi che la sapienza umana trova troppo ardui’ (126). 
Very similar, says Dr. Davis ruefully, to the old allegorical formula. And so it 
is, because you cannot after all divorce Dante from allegorical inten- 
tions. But also, this Virgil who guides, comforts, carries Dante, who denies at 
first meeting the ‘false and lying gods’ (such vital actors in the Aeneid), and who 
has acquired such useful theological information, the more he is a person the 
less can he be a historical person. He is a subjective creation of Dante’s own, 
based in imagination, and on the old assumption of a Christian sense to the 
IVth Eclogue and a protochristian temperament to Virgil. And we may take 
this lack of realisation of the gap between the personal and the historical 
Virgils (the one Dante’s Virgil, the other Virgil’s Virgil) as a symptom of the 
slightly defective vitality of this book: always diligent in survey, but either 
insipid or not cogent in its few conclusions. Meanwhile, Dante and the Idea of 
Rome remains a splendid idea for a book, rather than for a doctoral thesis: a 
book which has its centre in Dante himself, and with the warhead which this 
thesis lacks. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM J. H. WuirFreLD 
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Julian of Norwich: the Teaching of a 14th Century English Mystic. By Paul Molinari, 
S.J. Pp. x +214. London: Longmans, Green, 1958. 16s. 

A Shewing of God’s Love: the Shorter Version of ‘Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love’ 
by Fulian of Norwich. Edited and partially modernised from the 15th century 
manuscript by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, C.P. (The Inner Life Series). 
Pp. lviii +99. London: Longmans, Green, 1958. gs. 6d. 

The later fourteenth century was a period rich in mysticism. In England 
alone there were four outstanding mystics in Julian of Norwich, Walter Hilton, 
Richard Rolle and the author of the Cloud of Unknowing; and of these Julian of 
Norwich is distinguished for the simplicity, indeed (to use her own oft-repeated 
word) homeliness, of her personality and the limpidity of her expression. 
A Shewing of God’s Love, here edited by Sister Reynolds from the only surviving 
manuscript of the shorter version of her Revelations of Divine Love, recounts 
the visions which she experienced at a time of severe illness when she was 
thirty years old. She tells how in the year 1373 she received sixteen revelations, 
beginning with the crowning of Christ with thorns and ending with the 
affirmation of the Trinity in the soul. They all took place within the span of 
a few hours, and came to her either as corporeal images, or as spiritual insight, 
or in a state intermediate between the two, approximating to what medieval 
mystics called the imaginative stage of vision. Despite the care and thorough- 
ness with which this edition has been presented in modern English, for a full 
understanding of Julian’s doctrine the longer version of her Revelations remains 
necessary ; for it is there that her doctrine of prayer, in particular, is set down. 
Nevertheless this new presentation will be welcome. 

Father Molinari, in his examination of Julian’s teaching, analyses her 
doctrines and their relation to Christian teaching. It is a patient and fair- 
minded survey, but one wonders whether the approach is sometimes not over- 
deliberate and schematic. The abiding simplicity and unity of Julian’s outlook, 
in her emphasis upon God’s love and her desire for union with Him, makes any 
deliberate attempt at dissection and separation somewhat artificial and 
strained. Inevitably, there is a certain amount of repetition in Father Molinari’s 
exposition and sometimes his method seems to stand out too starkly from his 
subject. Nevertheless, the author succeeds in his main purpose, which is to 
convey the overridingly positive quality of Julian’s thought: while she was 
keenly aware of the soul’s need to be purged, if it were to reach God, her 
emphasis was placed upon the way to this union. Father Molinari also shows, 
convincingly, the orthodoxy of Julian’s beliefs. She at no time claimed from her 
experiences either the beatific vision or new revelations; moreover, she stresses 
that only once, at the time of her illness, did she receive a ‘special showing’. 
For the remainder of her life she was content to deepen her awareness of faith 
by the more enduring type of ‘beholding’, which came through the infusion of 
the supernatural virtues. Thus Julian in no way tried to by-pass the requisites 
of faith, while her serenity and balance protect her from any charges of hysteria 
or neurosis. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon LEFF 


Principles of Sacramental Theology. By Bernard Leeming, S.J. Pp. lviii +690. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 30s. 
No ecclesiastical historian can afford to deal cavalierly with matters of 
theology. On the other hand, not all, or even many ecclesiastical historians can 
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be expert theologians; the majority must seek professional guidance, and 
cannot always find it in the form most convenient for their purpose. The large 
and complicated subject of sacramental theology presents special difficulties. 
Those not familiar with it could have no more comprehensive, reliable and 
clear a guide than Father Leeming’s book. Father Leeming writes as a theo- 
logian, not however for other theologians, but ‘to enable a reader without a 
specifically theological training to grasp the issues and to see something of the 
practical bearing’ of the subject, and ‘to let the reader know exactly what is 
a matter of faith, what a matter for free discussion’. It is one of Father Leeming’s 
aims to write objectively, ‘to let the evidence speak for itself . . . and to detail 
the differing opinions of theologians’. Although he disclaims pretence of 
impartiality, and writes frankly as a Roman Catholic theologian, he expounds 
Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic principles and doctrines with 
equal objectivity. 

The book is divided into six sections: (i) The Sacraments and Grace; 
(ii) The Sacraments and the Character; (iii) Sacramental Causality; (iv) The 
Institution of the Sacraments; (v) Requirements in the Minister; and (vi) The 
Sacramental Economy. Each section traces the history of the ideas proper to it, 
and takes account of recent theories. The ‘Principles’, of which there are 
seventeen, follow and summarise the historical discussions. In this way, Father 
Leeming fulfils another of his aims, which is to write ‘completely, that is, to 
treat all the questions likely to arise’ within his field. 

In a short review it is not possible to do more than notice a few selected 
matters. Those who have followed recent controversy among Anglicans, as 
exemplified in the writings of Professor Lampe and Father Thornton, upon the 
relation of Baptism to Confirmation, and upon which of these two rites confers 
the ‘seal’ of the Spirit on the Christian initiate, will appreciate Father Leeming’s 
discussion of the controversy. He suggests that Professor Lampe’s discovery of 
a succession of inconsistency and confusion in the doctrine of the Fathers is to 
be explained by failure to perceive that the Fathers recognised the presence of 
more than one seal of the Spirit. Inter alia, Father Leeming notices a matter 
which the controversy has overlooked. St. Augustine closely connects teaching 
about the seal with the tradition that heretical sacraments must not be repeated. 
In so doing, he is asserting ‘a principle of stability and of security, which applied 
in the diocese, the parish and the home’, and which, in assuring the Christian 
of the permanence of initiation, of priesthood and of marriage, gave him ‘a 
firm hold on immediate immutables and tangible fixities, while Roman 
civilisation crumbled and the uncertainties and insecurities of life increased’. 
Belief in the stability of the status which the sacraments conferred, Father 
Leeming well describes as ‘one of the roots of Christian civilisation’. 

Of particular interest and value is the discussion of the problem of sacra- 
mental causality. In what sense, if any, can the sacraments be said to confer 
grace? According to St. Buonaventura, ‘sacraments are signs so instituted by 
God that whoever receives them receives so much grace, or grace for a certain 
function’, that is to say, sacraments are the occasions of the conferring of grace, 
and the grace itself is immediately conferred by God. This opinion has never 
been formally condemned. Father Leeming believes that if a convert, knowing 
the opinion, wished to hold it, he would not be rejected. Nevertheless, it would 
be difficult to reconcile the opinion with the language used by the Council of 
Trent, although an attempt to do so was recently made by a Spanish theologian: 
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for while the Council refrained from defining how sacraments in general are 
linked with grace, it yet referred to a particular sacrament, baptism, as 
‘causa instrumentalis’ of justification in its Decree upon the subject. 

At one point Father Leeming has been misled by a faulty authority. For his 
quotation from Aphraates given on p. 47 (the reference is to Demonstratio vi. 
14), he would have done better to turn to Dom. J. Parisot’s Latin version 
(made for his edition of the Syriac text published in Patrologia Syriaca, t.I, 
1894) rather than to the rendering adopted in Enchiridion Patristicum. What 
Aphraates says is, not that the Spirit ‘enters into him who is baptised’. but that 
‘those who are baptised put on’ the Spirit. The Syriac word for ‘put on’ is that 
used to render évdveoGcu in 1 Cor. xv. 53 and Gal. iii. 27. 

Over thirty pages of bibliography and a full index complete a work of value 
and distinction. 

St. Joun’s COLLEGE, Epwarp C. RATCLIFF 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Illuminated Book: its History and Production. By David Diringer. Pp. 524 + 
260 plates. London: Faber & Faber, 1958. 126s. 

This attractive book is concerned with the history of illuminated books 
from the point of view of style, but not with the technical aspects of their 
production such as the nature of their pigments. The language is pleasantly 
free from the ugly and pretentious art jargon which makes almost unintelligible 
much discussion of beautiful things. 

The book is divided into these topics: ‘Ancient Methods of Book Illus- 
tration’; ‘Early West-Christian-Byzantine and Allied Illumination’; ‘Hiberno- 
Saxon, Carolingian, and Ottonian Illumination’; ‘Islamic, Hebrew, and 
Mozarabic Illumination’; “The Golden Age of Illumination; England, Italy, 
France, Burgundy, the Netherlands, Flanders’. Each of these is accompanied 
by a separate group of plates, varying between 30 and 46 and as some of these 
contain reproductions of as many as four or five illuminated pages the amount 
of reduction required varies considerably. Sometimes the size of original illu- 
minated pages is indicated in the body of the text in both inches and millimetres, 
but it would be most desirable if either the scale of reduction or the size of the 
originals in either inches or millimetres could be indicated on the same page as 
all reproductions. Geographers insist on the provision of scales with maps, and 
an indication of scale is even more important in the reproduction of works of 
art where the uninformed have no basis whatsoever for any intelligent con- 
jecture. With a few exceptions room is found to indicate the nature of the 
scenes reproduced, but unfortunately seldom for dates. This generous array 
of reproductions helps to preserve the book from the malady of books about 
manuscripts. Manuscripts are perforce identified by numerical and other 
references which have little obvious meaning outside the catalogues of libraries. 
Except to widely-travelled scholars with retentive visual memories combined 
with the kind of brain that memorises Bradshaw these useful notations have 
little immediate connotation and their enumeration lacks the charm of a 
Homeric catalogue. 

A bibliography follows each chapter. T. H. White’s Book of Beasts has strayed 
into chapter 3 from chapter 5, which includes Bestiaries. Space on p. 134 would 
allow the addition of the great new colour facsimile of the Wiener Genesis, 1955, 
and even O. Pacht’s useful little volume on Byzantzne Illumination (Bodleian 
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Library Picture Book No. 8, 1952). Indeed, space on p. 368 could include his 
Catalogue of Italian Illuminated Manuscripts (1948), which is misdescribed in the 
general bibliography as ‘Bodleian Library, Exhibition of Renaissance MSS., 
Oxford, 1948’. 

It is a rare blessing to have an index of manuscripts quoted, arranged 
alphabetically by library and shelf-mark. Here there is a general index of 54 
pages which does this for some libraries (Florence Laurentiana and Baltimore 
Walters), but omits others (Oxford, Christ Church, Magdalen and Wadham 
Colleges) and excludes two dozen more manuscripts than are enumerated in 
the part of the index devoted to the Bodleian (499). On p. 499 ‘V—g’ should 
read ‘V—7’, ‘60’ should read ‘61’, ‘Fragment’ should read “Transfiguration’ and 
*525;’ and ‘Bod. 578, 152’ should be deleted. Among the references under 
‘Speculum Humanae Salvationis’ add ‘p. 387’, where there is a useful section on 
Popular Picture-books for Religious Instruction. An encyclopaedia sheds valuable 
light on aspects of a period about which one is in darkness though omissions in 
parts may vex specialists. Dr. Diringer has sought to avoid errors of detail by 
gaining the help of many great scholars and he has wisely quoted and summar- 
ised the words of those who speak with authority, unafraid himself to speak 
modestly as one of the scribes. This method, however, has pitfalls; thus it is 
truly stated (418) that there are anachronistic backgrounds in Burgundian art, 
but their anachronism is by no means curious as it conforms with an almost 
universal medieval convention. A determination to attain perfection in an 
encyclopaedic work would have indefinitely delayed the appearance of a 
valuable compilation, and future editions (197) can eliminate such roughnesses 
as Sanctury (141), Mirsal (10), Abott (173), Duce (198), Amiatinous (480), 
Revelations (268), 1388 for 1338 (438) and ‘Rescue from Cross and Deposition’ 
instead of ‘Deposition and Entombment’ (III-26). Such minutiae are like galls 
on an oak which do not detract from a magnificent panorama of woodlands. 
Dr. Diringer concludes with an interesting Chronological Index. He and his 
publishers have produced another very handsome and useful work of reference. 

DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN MSS., W. O. HassALh 
BoDLEIAN LIBRARY, 
OxFORD 


Selected Historical Essays of F. W. Maitland. Chosen and introduced by Helen 
M. Cam. Pp. xxx+278. London: Cambridge University Press, in 
association with the Selden Society, 1957. 27s. 6d. 

This welcome volume indicates the range of Maitland’s influence during 
the fifty years after his death. Dr. Cam’s choice of essays was doubtless directed 
in part by her own wide range of interests, but the sense of gratitude to Mait- 
land which has inspired her enterprise is shared by every student of recent 
developments in historical and legal learning. In the year after Maitland 
died, A. L. Smith, as an outspoken Oxford admirer, laid stress on the great 
man’s contribution to the problems of corporate activity; the two lectures 
prefixed to Smith’s bibliography of Maitland’s writings (1908) reflected the 
growing interest in the western world in the way to check those dangerous 
trends which in fact were leading us into two world wars; but the influence of 
Maitland and the gratitude felt for his guidance are not confined to foreign 
channels. He can still show all of us how to work, how to write and how to 
behave. 
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In spite of the three volumes of Collected Papers issued by H. A. L. Fisher 
in 1911 (and now hard to come upon) the less known writings tend to be for- 
gotten. A change of emphasis can be traced in attempts to revive them. In 1915 
Professor James F. Colby, of the American Dartmouth College, regarded a 
reprint of the chapters on the history of English law contributed to Traill’s 
Social England by Maitland and F. C. Montague, as the best way to help the 
general reader and the young student of law; and these appeared, with pages 
extracted from Pollock and Maitland’s History of Law and from the writings of 
Ilbert, Jenks, N. C. Robinson, Tout and others, in A Sketch of English Legal 
History (Putnam, 1915). In Colby’s view, these chapters were still ‘the best 
available introduction to English legal history’, although he made no attempt to 
relate Maitland’s sketch to his work as a whole. Twenty-one years later we 
find a different line of approach in Maitland’s Selected Essays (Cambridge 
University Press, 1936) prepared by a distinguished trio of Cambridge teachers, 
Hazeltine, Lapsley and Winfield. The two lawyers selected the studies, already 
reprinted in the third volume of the Collected Papers (1911), on the Corporation 
Sole, the Crown as Corporation, the Unincorporate Body, Trust and Corpora- 
tion, Moral Personality and Legal Personality. Here we come back to the 
interest stressed in 1908 by A. L. Smith, but an interest which has taken a more 
learned and academic form.! Gaillard Lapsley, the third editor of the Selected 
Essays, was responsible for a reprint, with a helpful introductory note, of the 
most famous part of Maitland’s Introduction to the Memoranda de Parliamento, 
1305, which had appeared in the Rolls Series in 1893. As was pointed out at 
the time,? an equally accessible réproduction of Maitland’s miscellaneous 
historical essays was urgently needed. Twenty years later Dr. Cam has sought 
to meet that need. 

Dr. Cam has drawn upon the Ford Lectures on Township and Borough, 
delivered in 1897, published in 1898 (the first lecture), Select Pleas in 
Manorial Courts, published for the Selden Society in 1888 (the introduction, 
section two), the article on the history of English law in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1902) the last of the chapters written by Maitland for Traill’s 
Social England, i.e. English Law, 1307-1650 (1894), the Memoranda de Parliamento 
1305 (1893) for part of the introduction, the Cambridge Modern History, for the 
chapter on the Anglican Settlement and the Scottish Reformation (1903), 
the English Historical Review, for the article on a Cambridgeshire manor (1894), 
the ‘Elizabethan Gleanings’ (1900-1903) and the obituary notice of Stubbs 
(1901), the Athenaenum, for the review of J. H. Round’s ‘Commune of London’ 
(1899) and the tribute to Mary Bateson (1906), and the Fortnightly Review for the 
well-known annihilation of ‘Canon MacColl’s new Convocation’ (1899). 
Dr. Cam’s book also contains, one is glad to find, the Rede lecture on English Law 
and the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1901), with some of the notes, a work previously 
reprinted in the first volume of Anglo-American Legal Essays (Cambridge, 1907). 
Fisher in 1911 reprinted the chapter from Social England, the papers reprinted 
by Dr. Cam from the English Historical Review and the Fortnightly Review and the 
two obituary notices. The review of Round’s book has never before been 

1 Thus, Ernst H. Kantrowicz begins his massive study in medieval political theology, The 
King’s Two Bodies (Princeton University Press, 1957) by reference to Maitland’s ‘stimulating 
and amusing study on The Crown as Corporation’, pp. 3-6, and on a later page (55 n. 3) 
regrets that Maitland, ‘who had at his disposal a felicity’ for describing accurately such orderly 


disorder’, did not write more fully on the Norman Anonymous. 
2 See D. L. Keir’s review in the English Historical Review for April, 1938 (lili. 331-2). 
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reprinted, and for intelligible reasons, but Dr. Cam was more than justified in 
restoring it to general notice, for it is a remarkable example both of Maitland’s 
critical powers and of his moral sense. It stands apart, for Maitland avoided 
criticism for its own sake (he could criticise so well in other and better ways), 
but in this instance he was stirred to write by the undisciplined savagery of 
Round’s treatment of Miss Norgate, Dr. Hubert Hall and others. 

Dr. Cam’s careful introduction and occasional footnotes keep us informed 
about later developments of Maitland’s themes. She overrates, I think, the 
ability of readers to understand Maitland’s allusions and implications in his 
masterly study of the Anglican Settlement and the Scottish Reformation, 
one of his few adventures as a narrative historian. Maitland had mastered both 
the subject and the background, but this fine tour de force needs a commentary. 
He wrote for the Cambridge Modern History as Acton might have written. 
In her desire to do full justice to Maitland’s diagnosis of parliament Dr. Cam 
does not quite succeed in giving a balanced judgment. Although she would 
not fully agree with the view that MclIlwain and Pollard (1910 and 1920) 
rehabilitated Maitland’s famous introduction to the Memoranda de Parliamento 
(1893) after a long period of indifference and neglect, she gives the impression 
that this view represents the truth of the matter. His edition of the parliament 
roll was a development of the suggestion that he should edit a volume of 
petitions. He preferred to use the petition to ‘show the connexion between the 
different parts of the government machinery’, and the investigation revealed 
that parliament was not one of these parts but rather an occasion or an event, 
a period of concentration under the pressure of events. Petitions were submitted 
to the king in council, the highest tribunal in England, and especially impressive 
when it was the king in council in parliament. No doubt Maitland had expected 
that his volume would receive more immediate attention than it did, but he 
did not regard his introduction as a turning point in parliamentary studies in 
a revolutionary sense. His conclusions, so far as I can see, did not affect the 
work he was doing for Traill’s Social England (1894) and for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1902). In his modest opinion, acceptance of these conclusions did 
not imply much departure ‘from the path marked out by books that are already 
classical’ (see p. 94 of Dr. Cam’s book). He underestimated their significance, 
for, though they did not stir widespread excitement, their influence began its 
beneficient charm at once in the mind of all who read them. They gave pleasure 
and encouragement, for they suggested the kind of relationship which existed 
in the thirteenth century between the crown, the council in parliament, the 
administrative machinery and the use made of representation. ‘The mental 
impact could not be felt in its full force until a great deal more work had been 
done, but there was no hesitation or delay, no conscious break in the develop- 
ment of historical studies. Personally, if I may say so, I think that- Dr. Cam’s 
own researches into the relation between petitions, the investigation of griev- 
ances, the judicial eyres, the statutes and council, have done as much as any- 
thing else, if not more, to help the transition from Stubbs to our present 
learning, and she was consciously building on a well laid foundation. 

One small point has intrigued me. In the reprint of the paper on Canon 
MacColl (p. 255) Edmund Bonner appears as Edmund Barker, and the same 
misprint appears in the Collected Papers (1911). Did it appear also in the Fort- 
nightly Review and escape even Maitland’s notice? 

6, Or1rEL SQUARE, OxFoRD . FF. M. Powtcke 
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A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, Vol. I: A to E. By 
A. B. Emden. Pp. lx +662. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 168s. 

This is the first of three volumes, which the publishers intend to issue at 
intervals of approximately twelve months. When the Register is complete it will 
be in its way as valuable a tool as D.N.B. for the student of the Middle Ages; 
and this first instalment already shows its importance and its excellence. It is a 
monument of painstaking and thorough research. The former Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall had already a profound knowledge of the medieval university 
when he started on this task ‘during air-raid alerts at night’ in the last war. 
But in tracking down alumni, he has had to go far outside the history of the 
university and of scholarship. He must have looked through as many bishops’ 
registers as Hamilton Thompson, and shows, besides, a very comprehensive 
acquaintance with printed public and municipal records. In his introduction 
Mr. Emden gives a useful survey of his various sources, describing the muni- 
ments of the colleges one by one. He is marvellously thorough. Hardly a 
modern monograph or edition escapes his notice, and no reference to an Oxford 
man is too trivial to be included: the bequest of a pair of sheets to John Averey 
by an alderman of Oxford finds its place. 

One great merit of the book is the careful separation of persons of the same 
name, who are liable to be confused with each other. Thus Robert Ardern of 
Oxford has been wrongly identified (Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses) with Robert 
Arden of Cambridge, and Hugh Astyn (d. 1511), composer for the virginals, 
with Hugh Ashton (d. 1522), benefactor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
John Edmonds, chancellor of St. Paul’s in 1517, is now distinguished from four 
contemporaries of the same name, of whom one, the master of Peterhouse, is 
confused with him by Venn. The most important correction of this sort is 
perhaps the disentangling of William Aiscough, bishop of Salisbury (d. 1450) 
from the (later) master of Michaelhouse.! Incidentally, this entry illustrates the 
great advance which Mr. Emden makes on D.N.B., where James Gairdner 
had very little to say about Aiscough before he became bishop. While Mr. 
Emden reasonably includes ‘probable’ and ‘possible’ alumni, according to 
principles set out in his introduction, he is careful to point out when tradition 
has enrolled some famous names on scanty evidence. Edward I and Geoffrey 
Chaucer do not occupy much space, and the Welsh poet Sion Cent is mentioned 
only to be dismissed. Some names, though well-authenticated, have little 
enough attached to them. Roger de Barton, clerk, only finds a niche because 
he was hanged for robbery in 1285 and the chancellor had his chattels. Of 
Robert Corbridge we only know that he left Northumberland to study in 
Oxford in 1315 and returned home next year out of his mind. Such facts are 
of little or no interest now; the justification for recording them is that later 
discoveries may make them significant. 

From the mid-thirteenth century onwards the most copious information 
concerns the beneficed clergy and their benefices, so that at first glance the 


1 It is rare to find Mr. Emden combining references to more than one man. May this have 
happened in respect of William Barton, who was simultaneously abbot of Oseney and vicar of 
one of its churches, and who is identified with the abbey’s seneschal during his abbacy? We 
note that the abbot was accused of having too many relatives about the place in 1517. Under 
‘Henry of Chichester’ a number of references are joined which do not clearly concern the same 
man, identified as ‘possibly’ the chancellor of the University of that name. Whether Engeram 
de Baillol who left Oxford in 1238 was the rector of Iver who died by 1294 may admit of doubt. 
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book appears to be a medieval Crockford. (No modern Anglican dignitary could 
rival Bogo de Clare’s two columns of preferments!) Among these are some of 
Oxford’s greatest scholars: Edmund of Abingdon, Roger Bacon, Thomas 
Bradwardine, John Colet, John Duns Scotus, all of them treated with admirable 
bibliographical thoroughness. But almost equally interesting is what Mr. 
Emden can tell us (largely on the basis of recent research by many students) 
about the secondary figures of Oxford science, philosophy, and humanism in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: John Ashenden, Nicholas Aston, Richard 
Billingham, Uthred of Boldon, John Chilmark, Thomas Chaundler, John 
Dumbleton and others. In another way Mr. Emden (acknowledging the help 
of Mr. N. R. Ker) adds to our understanding of Oxford scholarship with 
material which is in large part unprinted elsewhere, i.e., the records of owner- 
ship and gift and bequest of books. 

Mr. MacFarlane has recently observed that ‘in Wycliffe’s England the 
Church was.ruled by an aristocracy of graduates’. Certainly, as we turn these 
pages, we see Oxford men reaching the highest stations in the Church. The 
letters A to E produce two episcopal saints (Edmund of Abingdon and Thomas 
de Cantelupe), a pope (Peter of Candia, Alexander V), a patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (Giovanni Contarini), five cardinals (Robert de Courson doubt- 
fully), a dozen archbishops, and very many bishops and abbots. These prelates 
had usually graduated in theology or law, and a legal training opened many 
doors to advancement in the Church. There is a great throng of canonists and 
civilians here who were bishops’ auditors of causes, officials, registrars. Many 
of them were public notaries, and when this Register is complete it may encourage 
some scholar to make a more thorough study of the notariate in medieval 
England. But it would obviously be wrong to suppose that Oxford only pro- 
duced rulers for the Church. Many of the dignified clergy owed their prefer- 
ment to their success in chancery, exchequer, or diplomatic service: such were 
Robert Aylestone, Thomas Bekynton, John Cooke, William de Edyndon. 
A few lay lawyers are found in the fifteenth century, but they perhaps got their 
legal education, as Edmund Dudley did, in the Inns of Court, after leaving the 
university. The medical profession is less well represented than the Church, 
the law, or the civil service, but this volume includes a cardinal who doctored 
a pope (Hugh of Evesham), and royal physicians from Richard I’s (John de 
Bridport) to Henry VIII’s (Richard Bartlatt). To conclude with a queer trade, 
there is Roger Bollyngbroke, hanged in 1441 as a necromancer. 

Since every medievalist will use this reference-book, it may be well to point 
out certain limitations—limitations, be it said, of which Mr. ‘Emden gives 
warning, explicitly or implicitly, in his introduction. First, the proportion of 








~— 


Oxford’s alumni it contains is small. University records only become abundant | 


late in the fifteenth century, and while the archives of a few colleges show the 
names of some of their fourteenth-century members, the halls and hostels 
which housed most students leave no records at all. The further back we go 
beyond the academic records, the smaller the proportion of identifiable names: 
for the twelfth century the ‘probables’ and ‘possibles’ greatly out-number the 
‘certains’. Where Mr. Emden has reason for thinking that an early magister 
graduated at Oxford rather than at Cambridge or abroad, he includes the 
name, but many others must have belonged to the senior university. A random 
count of the magisiri from A to E indexed in Records of Antony Bek (Surtees 
Society) showed two in Emden’s volume and twelve who were neither there 
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nor in Venn’s Alumni; yet almost certainly they had attended English universi- 
ties and probably most of them went to Oxford. Secondly, when we remember 
that a high proportion of students probably went down without graduating 
and add these to the magistri who cannot be assigned to Oxford, it is evident 
not only that our register must be incomplete (on any estimate of numbers in 
medieval Oxford, 15,000 can only be a small fraction of the alumni of 350 years), 
but that it does not give a very good cross-section of the secular academic 
population. As for monks and friars, the evidence is so patchy that the pro- 
portion of one regular to four seculars suggested by a sampling of the first 
hundred names, cannot be treated as significant. Thirdly, the long lists of 
benefices held by the administrators and diplomats and clerks of noble birth 
may easily give a false idea of their activities, if they are not scrutinised care- 
fully. These men derived income from churches and canonries, to be sure; but 
whether they ever resided is quite another question. 

It is unlikely that many names will be added to those whom Mr. Emden 
has connected certainly with Oxford. There is more chance of additions to the 
‘possibles’ and ‘probables’, especially in the earliest period. Those whom 
Mr. Emden rejects another person might include, for there is room for dis- 
agreement. A few more magistri of c. 1200 might have been added, such as 
Elias of Chieveley, beneficed in Berkshire. But the names any student can 
confidently add to Mr. Emden’s will probably be few. Nor, for that matter, 
are additions to his biographies easy to come by, unless it be from unprinted 
public records or charter material. To the notice of John de Cernei it might 
be added that Thomas of Marlborough described him as a clerk of the bishop 
of Worcester and ‘vir in iure canonico valde profundi pectoris’; and the notice 
of Robert of Bedford could be enlarged by a testimonial from the biographer of 
St. Hugh, who tells how he moved from archbishop Baldwin’s household to 
that of the bishop of Lincoln.! Positive errors in the tens of thousands of 
references in this book seem surprisingly few: this reviewer, in the soundings 
he has taken, has only noticed about a score of slips and typographical faults. 
While the author has evidently been at pains to make a handy work of reference 
by full cross-referencing of names, a few varieties of spelling or of cognomen 
have escaped this treatment. The canonist best known as John of Athon 
appears only as Acton, Giraldus ‘Cambrensis’ only as Barri. Cross-references 
here would have been useful; as also from Arundel to Aremdello, from Athere- 
stone to Aderestone, from Eston (William) to Baa. Theobald of Etampes, who 
does not appear under E, will presumably figure later as Stampensis. But all 
the shortcomings of this book are trivial in comparison with its great merits. 
Generations of scholars to come will bless Mr. Emden for a magnificent work 
of piety and scholarship. 

Corpus CurisT1 COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 
1 Other references to Robert, all before 1200, are H. Singer, Dekretalensammlungen, p. 224, 


B.M. Harl. ch. 44 H. 34, Westminster Abbey mun. 16144. Should not this Robert’s identity 
with the later bishop of Lismore be stated merely as a possibility ? 
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Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers: Documents Illustrative of the Radical Reformation. 
Edited by George Huntston Williams ; and Evangelical Catholicism as repre- 
sented by Fuan de Valdés. Edited by Angel M. Mergal. (Library of Christian 
Classics, XXV). Pp. 421. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 35s. 

The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision: a Sixtieth Anniversary Tribute to Harold S. 
Bender. Edited by Guy F. Hershberger. Pp. viii + 360. Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania: Herald Press, 1957. $4.50. 

Too long despised and rejected by protestant historians, in modern times the 
Anabaptists have come into their own, and tardy tribute has been paid to the 
martyr pioneers of a gallant ‘church under the Cross’ as the forerunners of a 
great modern confession, the Baptist Church, and as witnessing to liberties and 
truths now valued by all communions. To select an anthology from their 
writings and from those of other radicals of the Reformation is a daunting task 
and Professor Williams has succeeded admirably in representing the differing 
aspects. I think Troeltsch’s distinctions between ‘church’ and ‘sect’ type, and 
‘Anabaptist’ and ‘Spiritualist’ are useful if used with caution, but the recent 
tendency of American Mennonite historians is to carry this typology to danger- 
ous and uncritical lengths. The radical pedigree should really begin with 
Carlstadt (whom Troeltsch could not fit into his categories) and it is a weakness 
of this volume that there is no selection from him, as witness to the fact that 
Puritanism as well as Protestantism began in the university of Wittenburg. It 
was inevitable, perhaps, that the revolutionary radicalism of Thomas Mintzer 
should be represented by the remarkable Furstenpredigt but a shorter work like 
Vom Gedichteten Glauben would have been more theologically significant and 
would have left room for something like Carlstadt’s second tract on Gelassenheit: 
it is a pity that there is nothing to display the interesting if exotic natural 
theology of Miintzer and Hans Hut. To include Hans Denck’s ‘Whether God 
is the cause of Evil’ was wise, but the editor leans too much at one point on the 
recent German edition of Denck’s work and carries over its editor’s misapprehen- 
sion of Denck’s thought in relation to that of Carlstadt. The translation is a little 
uneven here, and indeed the omission of a word (184) turns a purely general 
reference into a wholly unnecessary reference to Luther. The renderings of the 
key word ‘Gelassenheit’ (the link between the German mystics: Staupitz— 
Carlstadt—Stadler—Weigel—Béhme) leave something to be desired. Hub- 
maier’s discussion of Free Will is a suitable inclusion, though the editor does 
perhaps realise how much of this is directly akin to Luther, even though differing 
at a key point. To include Franck’s letter to John Campanus was a brilliant idea 
since it felled two radicals with a single blow, but we miss a sample of Franck’s 
spiritualism in regard to the ‘inner Word’. Similarly the Answer to Luther of 
Schwenckfeld is too much occupied with an attack on Lutheran doctrines and 
too evasive to bring out clearly his Christology and doctrine of the celestial 
flesh of Christ, or to show how it differs from that of Melchior Hoffmann. 
Excerpts from Hofimann and Obbe Philips excellently illustrate the kind of 
radicalism which exploded in Amsterdam and Munster in 1536, while Mennon 
Simmons on excommunication, and a noble tract of Dietrich Philips on The 
Church show us the purged and restored: Anabaptist tradition moving into the 
quieter waters of Mennonitism. 





The last part of the volume does not fit easily with all this. For Juan Valdés, | 


who influenced Peter Martyr and Ochino, who was translated by Nicholas 
Ferrar and commended by George Herbert, represents a blend of Spanish piety 
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and Italian humanism very different from the simpler, Montanist-like world of 
the Anabaptist martyrs. But the selections are interesting and admirably edited 
so that the editor has proved it worth while to include Valdés in the series. This 
volume has excellent indices and bibliographies and will be an invaluable tool 
for English students of the Reformation. 

An important feature of the rehabilitation of the Anabaptists has been the 
intensive study by American Mennonite historians, mostly published in the 
Mennonite Quarterly, which looks like being an indispensable source for future 
Reformation historians. In this Dr. Harold S. Bender has been an honoured and 
leading figure and it is fitting that a volume of essays on The Recovery of the 
Anabaptist Vision should be dedicated to him and should include his fine Presi- 
dential Address to the American Church History Society in 1943. This is, 
however, an uneven volume and illustrates the weakness as well as the strength 
of the American Mennonite contribution to Reformation studies. 

There is the over-anxiety to dissociate the Anabaptists from any connexion 
with Thomas Miintzer, and the too tidy, too respectable picture of Grebel and 
the other ‘angry young men’ of Zurich. There is the tendency to read back the 
categories of modern Baptist evangelical piety into the sixteenth century or to 
dress them up into the theological emphases congenial to the Ecumenical 
Movement (Dr. Bender tends to the first, Dr. Franklin Littell to the second). 
There is the uncritical and complacent assumption (Dr. Yoder) that this is what 
Luther and Zwingli in their early years really wanted, would have gone for had 
they had the courage, though those far from timid Reformers held consistent 
views about earthly government and about a Christian commonwealth wholly 
incompatible with the Anabaptist refusal of political obligation. On the whole 
this volume is too uncritical and too exuberant in its claims, and it is no accident 
that the only cautionary note occurs in three excellent essays from non-Mennon- 
ites, Professors Fritz Blanke and Roland Bainton and Dr. Ernest Payne. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


Europe: the Emergence of an Idea. By Denys Hay. (Edinburgh University Publi- 
cations, History, Philosophy and Economics, 7.) Pp. xii+132 +6 plates. 
Edinburgh: University Press, 1957. 12s. 6d. 

Early Modern Europe from about 1450 to about 1720. By Sir George Clark. (Home 
University Library, 232.) Pp. 261. London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Hay begins with the Greeks and ends, approximately, with 
Napoleon; but his main theme is the way in which the change in emphasis 
from the medieval notion of ‘Christendom’ to the modern notion of ‘Europe’ 
reflected a changing world of ideas; and he only attempts a sketch of the 
better known story of ‘Europe’ after 1600. Obviously the one is a religious, the 
other a secular and geographical term; but some of his most interesting pages 
provide an analysis of the way religious and secular elements played their part 
in the history of both ideas. When the frontiers of Islam pressed in on those of 
Christendom, especially when the Seljuks threatened to bundle Byzantium out 
of Asia, the geographical compactness of Christendom gave the word as mixed 
and complex a significance as the idea of the Crusade itself. Long after, when 
the papal monarchy had decayed and the unity of Christendom had been 
broken, Islam confined the Christian homeland more strictly than before—in 
spite of the New World. Professor Hay tells a story and analyses an idea; and 
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the texture of his book is rich and subtle. Some general aspects of the period 
are introduced to illuminate the history of the idea, and at the same time the 
idea is used like a prism to capture many significant views of the general 
history of the period. In this way the book provides a stimulating commentary 
on the end of the Middle Ages and on early Modern History. It is learned and 
is carefully documented. By a curious slip Otto of Freising is made to precede 
the First Crusade (34) ; again, it seems implied that Lanfranc and Anselm were 
papal nominees (62). But I have detected no errors of substance, and the 
scholarship is sustained and the writing pointed and lively throughout. If at 
the end one feels that there is more to be said—that parts of the book are 
slight—that is in a measure a compliment to its author: we hope he will tell us 
more. 

Sir George Clark’s book is a stimulating commentary on early Modern 
History of a different kind. It is a re-issue of his contribution to The European 
Inheritance (1954), and it was an admirable idea to print it in a form better 
suited to the pocket of the wider public and the student. It is a formal intro- 
duction to the subject and it gives careful attention to every major theme. At 
the same time it is both refreshing and profound—sometimes bold, but never 
paradoxical—and breathes life into many of the most hackneyed themes in 
European history. It has already been widely acclaimed and it only remains 
to give a warm welcome to its reappearance. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL C. N. L. BRooKE 


The Political and Social Doctrines of the Unity of Czech Brethren in the Fifteenth and 
Early Sixteenth Centuries. By Peter Brock. (Slavistische Drukken en Her- 
drukken, Hoogleraar te Leiden, xi). Pp. 302. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton; 
London: International University Booksellers, 1957. 47s. 6d. 

This work, which originated as a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Oxford, is a piece of mature scholarship. It deals with a subject on which no 
comparable work exists even in Czech historical literature. As such it will 
undoubtedly rank as an authoritative treatment for many years to come. 

Since the Unity of Czech Brethren, whose beginnings five centuries ago 
were celebrated last year, derived its doctrines principally from Peter Cheléicky, 
Dr. Brock presents a competent and fairly comprehensive study of this remark- 
able figure of the Czech Reformation. He does not accept, but neither does he 
reject, the recent theory of F. M. Barto$ regarding Peter’s origins (27), but 
considers the hypothesis as ‘extremely plausible’. Peter’s teaching was far more 
radical than that of any other contemporary native reformer—John Hus or 
his successor Jakoubek of Stribro, the Taborites, not to say anything about the 
conservative Utraquists. Peter rejects the state as contrary to Christian princi- 
ples; repudiates the three-fold class distinctions in society; insists on separation 
of Church and State and refuses participation in any function of the State as 
involving the Christian in the use of force; hence, he condemns the use of oaths 
and taking up arms. 

His teaching resulted in the organisation of small groups of adherents 
whose safety was afforded them by their almost complete obscurity. But among 
his admirers was the nephew of Rokycana, the Utraquist archbishop-elect, 
whose name was Gregory (Rehor). It was this man who became the organiser 
of a small group of earnest and pious followers, who late in 1457 or early 
in 1458 were allowed to settle in the small hamlet of Kunvald on the estates 
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of king George of Podébrady. They soon attracted other likeminded men and 
women and within ten years decided to organise themselves as a religious 
community (they called it Unity) separated both from the Utraquist and the 
Roman Catholic churches. Such a daring and radical step was unprecedented, 
for not even the Waldenses had the courage to declare publicly their separate 
status. The Czech Brethren then chose by lot their bishop and priests. The 
new communion observed strictly the teachings of their spiritual mentor, Peter 
Chel¢icky, as mediated to them by their actual organiser, Brother Gregory, 
and the newly elected bishop, Brother Matéj. To the end of the fifteenth 
century, this astonishing community, persecuted both by the State and the two 
legalised churches, persevered faithfully in the world-renouncing, pacifist, 
and ascetic practices inculcated by Cheléickv. 

But, as is the case with such communities, they could not withstand indefi- 
nitely the inevitable influences of their times, particularly the cultural and 
theological, which entered their communion with some university-trained 
younger men, the most important of whom were Brothers Krasonicky and 
Luka8, particularly the latter. In the end the new influences prevailed, 
especially when Luther espoused the cause of Reformation in Germany. As the 
result, the Unity of Czech Brethren suffered a grievous schism: an intensely 
conservative minority, loyal to the ancient traditions, separated from the 
more liberal majority. Luka4§ thus became the second founder of the Unity, 
and his ideas superseded those of Peter Cheléicky. 

This story of a small religious community separating from the recognised 
churches of the land more than half a century prior to the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion is developed by Dr. Brock with a wealth of detail derived from the original 
sources as to make it fascinating reading. He is so thoroughly acquainted with 
his sources that he leaves little to be desired. I have been interested to detect 
whether perhaps he is of Czech ancestry, which might partly explain his 
mastery of Czech; but he gives no hint of it. For a mastery of the language he 
had to have, since his sources for the most part had been written by men without 
university education and consequently are none too easy to interpret. Not that 
occasionally one does not find a questionable rendering of a word or a phrase,? 
or that the numerous Czech words and phrases in the text always have correct 
diacritical marks. But what is even more astonishing and remarkable is the 
fact that by and large they are correctly rendered—a no mean feat for the 
typesetter! 

There is just one more thing that strikes one most forcibly in reading the 
story of the original Unity prior to the schism. The similarities with the dis- 
tinctive features of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century are so pronounced 
and marked that it is hard to believe them to be merely accidental. One cannot 
rid himself of the idea that there must exist some connexion between the two 
movements which has not hitherto been traced and properly documented. For 
that matter, Dr. Brock actually calls attention to the contacts between the 
leader of the conservative Minor Party, Kalenec, and the Swiss Anabaptists in 
Moravia (251 ff.). But this aspect of the matter should be explored much more 
thoroughly. 


1 For instance, ‘pastors’ are designated ‘zprave’ which is perhaps a corruption of ‘spravci’ 
(109) ; ‘soudci’ is translated ‘assessors’ instead of ‘judges’ (123); ‘aby se nesoudili’ is translated ‘to 
take part in the administration of justice’ instead of ‘not to go to law’; and a number of other 
similar instances. 
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The work is warmly recommended as the most competent account of the 
subject at present available. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, MATTHEW SPINKA 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Three Centuries of the Westminster Shorter Catechism: with a Facsimile Reproduction of 
the Original Manuscript Presented to Parliament 25th November 1647. By S. W. 
Carruthers. Pp. x+128+13 plates. Fredericton: University of New 
Brunswick (for the Beaverbrook Foundations), 1957. 84s. 

In the Preface to this sumptuous folio book Lord Beaverbrook enters history 
as a theological benefactor, in as much as his Trustees have made its publication 
possible. Beyond this, they have presented copies of it to many theological 
libraries. Prima facie, such a gesture commands gratitude, and it is pleasant 
to be able to record that on going over the contents of the book, we find ample 
reason to accord its editor gratitude on no less broad a scale. 

No serious student of Church History will be unfamiliar with William 
Carruthers, The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, which was 
published in 1897. The present book began as an act of filial piety in revising 
and bringing up to date that earlier treatise. But in effect it is a new book. It 
opens with thirteen pages of facsimile, reproduced from the original manuscript 
presented to Parliament on 25 November 1647, together with a note on it. 
Then follows a revised version of ‘The Historical Account of the Assembly’, 
originally written by William Carruthers. (One slight curiosity here: in the 
revised version of a document originally written in 1897, it was unwise to leave 
the expression, ‘the last century’ (6, col. ii) unaltered.) 

Then we have an extended essay by the new editor on ‘The Uses and 
Misuses of the Shorter Catechism’—a most valuable product of historical 
research and insight. This supplements the earlier article in showing what in 
practice the users of the Catechism made of it, and how they interpreted its 
purpose. At the end of the section ‘Spheres of Use’ (9, col. i) it is possible to 
guess that the reason why the Principles of the Doctrine of Christ (1701) divided 
the Catechism into 36 sections, implying the suspension of its use in the winter 
months, was the purely practical consideration that many who, it was hoped, 
would use it had no light to read by, and could only use it on those ‘Sabbath 
evenings’ when daylight permitted. The whole essay is a rich mine in which to 
quarry for details of the domestic piety and the exegetical practice of the later 
Puritans. It was (11) not infrequently the first reading-book a young child at 
school would encounter. 

A brief essay follows on the Scripture Proofs: this is chiefly bibliographical 
rather than exegetical, but it provides clues for much interesting research into 
the use that the followers of the Catechism made of their Bibles, and the methods 
by which later commentators sought to amplify or improve on the proof-texts 
supplied by the original signatories. 

But we have by now only reached page 16. The rest of the book—that is, 
of course, the greater part of it—is a Bibliography of the most systematic kind. 
Section 1—255 ‘ordinary editions’, 1647-1950: Section 2—42 ‘Editions with 
the ABC’ (that is, with a simple mnemonic form for children), 1696-1889: 
Section 3—345 American editions, 1727-1930: Section 4—11 metrical and 
musical editions (with some very toothsome quotations), 1824-72: Section 5— 
253 editions with the ‘Confession of Faith’ ,1648-1939: Section 6—238 trans- 
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lations into 36 languages, not excluding Efik and Xhosa, 1651-1939: and 
finally Section 7—34 of these enormous pages on literature relating to the 
Catechism. 

More than this, what can one say of such a monument of scholarly patience? 
Only that the printer has matched the generosity of the patron and the editor’s 
devoted accuracy in making of what could have been an infinitely tiresome 
piece of literature a model of beautiful and legible typography. 

MaANnsFIELD COLLEGE, Erik ROUTLEY 
OxFoRD 


Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820. By Arthur Skevington Wood. (Church Historical 
Society Publications). Pp. xii + 292 + 4 illustrations + 1 text figure. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1957. 50s. 

In spite of his wide connexions, many interests, and long life, Haweis never 
attained to great prominence in the Evangelical Revival, though the part which 
he played was much more significant than is often supposed. In the opinion of 
Dr. Wood he was ‘essentially a Churchman’. He himself wrote in August 1754 
that he ‘was no Methodist . . . nor even an attendant on them’. This he made 
very plain in his reply to The Elements of Christian Theology (1801) by bishop 
Pretyman (Tomline). Sympathising deeply with the Revival and yet holding 
Calvinist views he was naturally drawn to the countess of Huntingdon and 
became one of her chaplains and did much preaching for her, though careful 
to preserve his Churchmanship as he saw it. When she died she appointed him 
one of her executors and trustees. 

Haweis was a Cornishman by birth and had his education at Truro Gram- 
mar School where he came under the influence of the able and devout head- 
master, George Conon. Later he was greatly drawn to Samuel Walker, curate 
in charge of Truro and a very prominent figure in the early Evangelical move- 
ment. On leaving school Haweis was apprenticed to a local medical man, but 
soon decided to be ordained; he was, however, persuaded to complete his 
apprenticeship before doing so. In the memorial in Bath Abbey he is described 
as M.D., and it is often said that he attended classes at Edinburgh with his future 
brother-in-law, Joseph Townsend, but this suggestion is rejected by Wood who 
failed to find any evidence in its support. With the advice and help of friends 
he went up to Oxford (Christ Church), and after his ordination, about which 
there was some difficulty owing to his supposed Methodist leanings, he served a 
curacy there. Later he helped Madan at the Lock Hospital Chapel, a great 
Evangelical centre in London. In 1764 he was appointed rector of Aldwincle, 
near Oundle, which living he held (with frequent absences owing to his various 
engagements) for more than fifty years. He retired to Bath where he died in 
February 1820. 

Haweis was the author of numerous works on Theology, Ecclesiastical 
History and practical divinity. He compiled a commentary based largely on 
Matthew Henry, which had great popularity among Evangelicals being second 
only to that of Thomas Scott. His most unusual writing, however, was an essay 
on Christian Evidences, a subject which was apt to be neglected by the Evan- 
gelicals. Haweis’s writings show immense energy and application but they do 
not possess any great skill or insight. One of the most useful parts of Wood’s 
volume is a detailed bibliography. 

Haweis was an earnest and effective preacher and instructor and his 
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Communicant’s Spiritual Companion (1763) went into over thirty editions. When at 
the Lock Hospital under Madan he developed his musical gifts and on going to 
Aldwincle he reorganised the services and introduced a new hymn book to 
which he contributed compositions of his own. 

Dr. Wood has done very good service in bringing Haweis to notice and, in 
doing so, he has made use of new material, including some MSS. in the Mitchell 
Library at Sydney, N.S.W. He has also treated at some length his efforts for 
work overseas, especially in connexion with the (London) Missionary Society. 
The book, in spite of a few unimportant misprints, will be found a valuable work 
of reference; but it is little more, being mainly an accumulation of rather dull 
details and it never seems quite to come alive. But this was due largely to the un- 
attractive character of the subject, if the printed portrait is any guide, for it 
reveals no vivid personality. This is probably the reason for his being neglected, 
in spite of his versatile and restless life; he evidently failed to attract or to leave 
any abiding mark upon men. 

FRESHWELL House, L. E. Exvtiott-Binns 
SAFFRON WALDEN 


Festschrift fiir Giinther Dehn. Edited by Wilhelm Schneemelcher. Pp. 265. 
Neukirchen Kreis Moers: Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 1957. 
DM. 13.80. 

Yet another ‘Festschrift’, containing important contributions, particularly 
in the field of ecclesiastical history, presented to a scholar whose name, un- 
fortunately, has not penetrated very far beyond the German borders, is pre- 
sented to us. We may ask, is it really necessary to hide the results of fundamental 
research in such chance publications which give no indication of what they 
may contain, nay, may even give a misleading indication? For Giinther Dehn 
himself is an important figure in recent German Church history both for what 
he has done as well as for what has been done to him. Only the second, and 
indeed very instructive side of his career has been dealt with explicitly in the 
last contribution to this volume, which it may be well worth while to read 
first, by Ernst Bizer, under the title ‘Der Fall Dehn’. Owing to the distorted 
reports of enraged nationalists about a sermon preached by Dehn at Magdeburg 
on November 6 1928, five years before Hitler’s accession to power, Dehn was 
made the centre of vicious attacks by Nazi students in 1932 when he was 
called to the chair of Praktische Theologie (Pastoralia) in the university of 
Halle. An earlier vocation to Heidelberg had been rescinded because of the 
spineless attitude of all Dehn’s future Heidelberg colleagues, with the one 
notable exception of the late Martin Dibelius. Otto Dibelius, on the other 
hand, the then ‘General-Superintendent’, now protestant bishop of Berlin, had 
played a rather questionable part in these proceedings. Yet he, if anybody, 
ought to have known the Berlin pastor Dehn, who by his practical work among 
the working-class youths of Berlin and his thoughtful written accounts of this 
work, made a deep impression upon the German post-war Youth Movement 
of the ’twenties, to which the reviewer himself gratefully testifies. 

There are two further contributions of a Church historical nature, which 
seem to add to Dehn’s own personal picture, namely, H. Gollwitzer, ‘Zum Ver- 
standnis des Menschen beim jungen Marx’ and H. J. Iwand, ‘Zur Entstehung 
von Luther’s Kirchenbegriff’. For Dehn, although he wo:'d strongly object to 
the party label of ‘religious socialist’, has been a Christian socialist and a 
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Lutheran Churchman all his life. Gollwitzer’s main impulse is critical and 
philosophical. He treats the Marxian doctrine of man as a philosophical point 
of view which is still valid. Stressing, though not unduly, the Jewish origin of 
Marx, he refers to the ‘Messianic’ character of his anthropology, which main- 
tains that only by way of the socialist movement will man be revealed as that 
which he really is, and thus shows that man, whom Marx described as a 
‘historical being’, is in fact an eschatological conception for Marx. Gollwitzer 
emphasises rightly that Marx’s ‘materialistic’ protest is not in his early writings 
directed against liberty, but against the body-and-soul anthropology of the 
contemporary Schleiermacher school. He even adduces reasons why Marx’s 
anthropology should appear as founded upon a conception of ‘love’-—and not 
altogether sexual love either. All this is most worthy of consideration, provided 
that the historical progress from Marx (and the early Marx at that) to Lenin 
and Stalin, outlined by Gollwitzer in the second half of his essay, is not over- 
looked. Gollwitzer’s paper might have benefited by a more historical treat- 
ment, which would have underlined the fact that his deductions could have 
been drawn by Marx and his followers, but in fact were not made effective by 
them. Nevertheless his essay will merit the attention of Church historians, 
dealing as it does with the most important heresy of our time. For the only way 
to conquer heresy is its absorption into the body of Christian teaching. H. J. 
Iwand’s essay constitutes the beginning of a much-needed critical revision of 
K. Holl’s imposing work on the theological teaching of M. Luther. It is to be 
feared that the value of this article may go unheeded amongst English theolo- 
gians, who are satisfied with a survey of Luther exhibiting such inaccuracies as 
are to be found in the recent Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Actually it will 
be found that this revision of Holl’s contentions has been long overdue, con- 
sidering the damage done by his pupils in the German Church struggle of the 
*thirties and after. Holl’s work combines stupendous learning with an over- 
grown patriotic emotion towards Luther as the German national Christian 
hero. Iwand has attempted to outdo even the learning of Holl, with the effect 
that the study of the footnotes may be left to a second or third reading, when it 
will handsomely repay the effort made. The chief thesis of the essay is that 
Luther’s doctrine of the Church was the result of his theological reasoning, and 
not of his ‘conversion’. If this thesis, at some future date, should penetrate to 
Lutheran Church leaders, there might yet be some hope for the settling of 
disputes not only on an ecumenical but even on an inter-German basis! 
Anglican theologians might—but probably will not—take notice of the fact 
that Luther endeavoured to find ‘die rechte, alte Kirche’, the Catholic Church, 
and accused the Romanists of being schismatics. 

Less directly addressed to Giinther Dehn, yet still with a view to pastoral 
practice, is the essay by W. Kreck, ‘Wort und Geist bei Calvin’, the other con- 
tribution on the theology of the Reformers, which sets out to show in what way 
Luther’s doctrine of Christ’s real presence in the word of the preacher was 
modified through the introduction of the Holy Spirit into the argument. It is 
to be regretted that Kreck has not explicitly answered H. E. Weber’s question, 
from which he starts, in this illuminating essay, whether or not we may find 
a doctrine of the Word of God in Calvin’s doctrine of justification. For here, 
we feel, lies the root of many misunderstandings—or perhaps correct conclu- 
sions—emotionally drawn from Calvin’s teaching. 

The other contributions have no more direct connexion with the person 
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and work of Giinther Dehn than that they all originate from his own Faculty 
of Divinity at Bonn. Amongst them there are two dealing with early Church 
history, H. Karpp, ‘Prophet oder Dolmetscher’, and W. Schneemelcher, ‘Der 
Sermo de anima et corpore, ein Werk Alexanders von Alexandrien?’ They seem to 
represent two types of Church historical research, the first of which, it may be 
said with all modesty, is not to be recommended. H. Karpp deals with the 
authority of the LXX within the early Church. This question came to a head 
when St. Jerome rejected the Greek O.T. and made the Hebrew original the 
basis of his Vulgate. The story of the LXX in the early Church is indeed an 
exciting one—the process of its standardisation in Origen’s Hexapla; the con- 
siderable variants in its N.T. and Patristic use; the varying appreciation of the 
Hebrew original and the Greek translation by the Fathers—which might have 
made an exciting story, but it is not told us here, although the salient facts are 
collected. Even the debate between St. Augustine and St. Jerome has been 
made to sound dull. W. Schneemelcher, on the other hand, proposes a some- 
what risky thesis on a minute point—for what evidence do we really have on 
the literary production of the predecessor of the great Athanasius? However, 
everything that Schneemelcher has said is secured with so much circum- 
spection and caution that we may agree that he has really established a case 
for the authorship of Alexander for this Coptic sermon; and it remains to be 
seen how much this may mean for the history of the Alexandrian patriarchate 
in the early Constantinian period. 

In addition, there are three more essays by M. Noth, R. Bach and O. Pléger 
on the O.T., two by Ph. Vielhauer and E. Dinkler on the N.T., and one by 
C. G. Schweitzer on the now-fashionable question of faith healing. However, 
here we may exercise the laudable restraint employed by St. Peter at the 
Divine command as recorded in Acts x. 13. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


The Study of Missions in Theological Education: an Historical Inquiry into the Place of 
World Evangelisation in Western Protestant Ministerial Training with Particular 
Reference to Alexander Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology, Vol. 11: 1910-1950. 
By Olav Guttorm Myklebust. (Studies of the Egede Institute, 7). Pp. 413. 
Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1957. n.p. 

Dr. Myklebust has here brought to completion his exhaustive historical 
survey of the place of missions in protestant theological education. He makes the 
dividing line between the first and second volumes the World Missionary Con- 
ference held in Edinburgh in 1gro. As in the earlier volume, his central conten- 
tion is that Christian missions have something of importance to contribute to 
Christian theology. However, he does not so much seek to establish that conten- 
tion by argument as to lay the historical foundation for it by describing the 
process by which missions have emerged as an independent theological discip- 
line. Although he is convinced that missions should have a place in the curri- 
culum of all theological institutions the world around, he has confined his survey 
mainly to protestant institutions in Europe and America. 

Within that self-imposed geographic restriction, Dr. Myklebust’s achieve- 
ment is impressive. By meticulous research through wide reading, extensive 
correspondence, and the examination of printed catalogues and calendars he 
has assembled and arranged in a coherent pattern an amazing array of facts. 
What he has done need never again be attempted. His volumes will from now 
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on be indispensable to any who would seek to know the status of the study of the 
world mission of the Church in Protestantism to the date at which they were 
compiled. 

This concluding volume discloses a rapidly mounting attention to the theory 
and history of missions. That has occurred especially in theological faculties in 
the United States, but it has also been seen on the Continent and in Britain. 
The author has not limited his attention to courses and professorships dealing 
with missions. He has enlarged his presentation to include a description of 
library facilities for the scholarly study of missions and has listed in their 
appropriate connexions the periodicals, journals and books which have addressed 
themselves to the subject for purposes other than the cultivation of support for 
missions among the rank and file of the membership of the churches. 

More than in the first volume, Dr. Myklebust has sought to place his survey 
in the total world setting of the period which he covers. He notes the main 
features of the era which began in 1910, describes briefly the theological trends, 
and summarises the chief developments in protestant missions. 

As is proper, the concluding chapter is a comprehensive survey of the ground 
which the two volumes have covered, with generalisations which emerge from 
the masses of data that have been presented. Dr. Myklebust notes that the con- 
tributions from the Reformed and Presbyterian traditions have been greater 
than those from any other confessional family. He also compares and contrasts 
the differing approaches between Continental European, British and American 
scholarship. 

At the end are a brief appendix sketching the teaching of missions in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, a most impressive bibliography, and 
indexes which will prove of great help in the use of the volume. 

Dr. Mykebust is to be congratulated on this culmination of years of arduous 
labour. 

YALE UNIVERSITY KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 


The Formation of Christian Dogma: an Historical Study of its Problem. By Martin 
Werner, translated, with an Introduction, by S. G. F. Brandon. 
Pp. xvi + 352. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1957. 30s. 

This is a translation, abbreviated in some parts and expanded in others, 
of Dr. Werner’s massive work Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas, which 
appeared in 1941. Its thesis is briefly as follows. The primitive Church had two 
basic beliefs: the expectation of an immediate return of Jesus, and a doctrine 
of Jesus as the Son of Man which was, in fact, an angel-Christology. When the 
expected return did not take place, the Church preserved its own existence by 
substituting a new religion for the old. Henceforth, Jesus was considered to be 
divine, and with this change there went a thorough de-eschatologising of 
Christianity ; thus Catholicism came into being. What then must be the pro- 
gramme of the modern Protestant? First, obviously to discard the new doc- 
trines and recover the old. But then the real problem arises, for the old doctrine 
was in fact false, as the early Church had discovered. In Werner’s own words: 
‘In duly reckoning with the fact of the necessary de-eschatologisation of doc- 
trine, Protestantism cannot regard this doctrine of the eschatological Christ, 
in its original historical sense, as a dogma. In, the same way it also abandons 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity and the Two Natures, which emerged in 
the Early Church, as the erroneous product of an illogical and arbitrary de- 
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eschatologising of the primitive doctrine of Christ. Protestantism, however, 
understands the Primitive Christian doctrine of the eschatological Christ as an 
expression of the notion of a special revelation of God in history concerning the 
principle of human existence’ (329). Catholicism thus gets smacked on both 
cheeks, first for departing from the primitive faith, and then for departing 
from it in the wrong way. The ultimate problem for the Protestant is therefore 
how to live by a religion which has been proved to be false; the final answer 
would seem to be a kind of Bultmannite existentialism, though Bultmann is 
hardly referred to in the book. The primitive faith, we are told, identified the 
historical person Jesus of Nazareth ‘in some way’ with the eschatological 
Christ, but, ‘since due consideration must be given to the necessary process of 
de-eschatologising, Protestantism cannot deal with the issue here as though 
this identification had the status of dogma’ (ibid.). What the ordinary Christian 
is to do about his religion while this necessary process is going on is not entirely 
clear, but we are assured that it ‘does not mean the end of Christianity, as the 
protagonists of Protestant and Catholic reaction suspect in their confusion and 
anxiety. Rather can one reckon with the hope that the end of error and mis- 
development in the history of Christianity may be hastened and the world be 
shown what ultimately is the nature of Christian faith’ (330). 

If learning is identical with knowledge, this is an almost incredibly learned 
book ; the author’s acquaintance with Biblical, classical and patristic literature 
is colossal. Moreover he is remarkably skilful in fitting the facts into the frame- 
work of his theory. Many readers will, however, find themselves at a loss to see 
how the theory follows from the facts, and will, I think, find the theory itself 
ingeniously perverse and unlikely. How, we may now ask, does Werner make 
his theory plausible, if not to his readers, at least to himself? I think, in three 
ways. 

First, he has a remarkable capacity for seeing two notions as contradictory 
which other persons will see as either complementary or identical. Thus, on 
p. 170, he sees the doctrine of deification as denying and supplanting the 
Pauline mystique of ‘being in Christ’. On pp. 177 f. he sees the Pauline doctrine 
that baptism is a dying and rising again with Christ as denied and supplanted 
by the view that in baptism the whole man is raised to immortal life by the 
Spirit. Similar substitutions are alleged to have occurred in the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, of Redemption and of the Person of Christ. Secondly, Werner has 
no conception of any kind of development in the verbal expression or the 
intellectual understanding of a truth; if the words are not the same, then a 
new doctrine has taken the place of the old one. Thus we find repeatedly 
references, as on pp. 236 and 255, to the ‘new dogma’ of the divinity of Christ ; 
the question is never even raised whether the unconditional allegiance which 
in the Gospels Jesus evoked from his followers was not an implicit admission 
of deity. Thirdly, there is a recurrent tendency to assume that any material 
which is compatible with a particular position is positive evidence for it, even 
if it is equally compatible with the opposite view; thus, for example, Werner 
writes on p. 122, with reference to Philippians ii. 6: “The pre-existent Christ 
did indeed exist in “‘divine form”; but Paul himself had expressly denied [italics 
mine] that, despite this, “equality with God’’, in the strict sense, could be 
asserted.” 

Professor H. E. W. Turner, in The Pattern of Christian Truth, criticised 
Werner’s thesis in the following words: ‘Its root difficulty lies in the fact that it 
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involves a radical recasting not only of the theology and experience of the 
early Church, but also of the New Testament itself. In both, Werner has 
abstracted only those elements which support the exposition of his theory. 
Despite his superficially impressive documentation his picture of New Testa- 
ment Christology is little better than a caricature. There are more points of 
contact between the New Testament and the later Church than he seems 
prepared to allow’ (22). Dr. Brandon, in his Introduction to Werner, writes 
off Turner’s criticism as vitiated by the professedly apologetic character of 
Bampton Lectures. It may, however, be relevant to recall Dr. J. N. D. Kelly’s 
warning, in his Presidential Address in 1956 to the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology, against reading the statements of the earlier fathers in the light of 
the preoccupations and ideas of the fourth century and in consequence detecting 
changes of belief where no such changes exist. Mutatis mutandis this warning 
would appear to apply, when set a stage further back, to Werner’s manner of 
argument. If he had only managed to feel the Church as the living Body of 
Christ, instead of as a repository of documents, he might have seen in its 
doctrinal evolution not the substitution of one religion by another for pur- 
poses of survival, but the ever deepening understanding of the mystery of the 
Word made flesh under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of truth. 
CurRisT CHURCH, E. L. Mascauu 
OxFORD 
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Histoire de la Pensée, Vol. 1: La Pensée antique. By Jacques Chevalier. Pp. 761. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1955. Frs. 2,500. 

This is the first volume of a vast undertaking intended to cover the whole 
history of philosophy in three volumes. By its size and the elaborate biblio- 
graphical materials in small type it invites comparison with standard large- 
scale histories of philosophy such as that of Ueberweg-Heinze. None the less it 
would seem to be intended primarily as an interpretation of the history of 
philosophy rather than a source of information, though this too is abundantly 
provided. The conception of the whole is perhaps not unfairly summarised by 
the wrapper which reads ‘Elan de homme vers Dieu’. Despite increased 
recognition of the enormous variety to be found in the history of human 
thought Chevalier would argue that one can still see running through it an 
essential philosophic tradition constituting the philosophia perennis which in turn 
should be regarded as consisting essentially in the elaboration of Greek thought 
by Christianity which transformed it in the process. 

It is this approach which determines the emphasis and to a large degree the 
selection in the present work. Inevitably in such a work many views are taken 
from the more detailed investigations of others. But the identification of the 
Form of the Good with God for Plato, while it suits well the thesis of the book, 
would probably not now be accepted by many Platonic scholars without 
much more fundamental qualifications than those we find here. The discussion 
of Aristotle treats him as having written a corpus of which the logical order 
represents the chronological order of composition, though it is elsewhere 
stated that all scholars now believe that Aristotle’s thought went through 
successive stages of development. Criticism of doctrines regularly takes the form 
of comparing them to their disadvantage with Christian doctrines about the 
same subjects, a legitimate and indeed necessary proceeding given the premisses 
of the whole work. But more than once this criticism is extended to produce 
statements to the effect that because Plato did not have the Christian doctrine 
ready to hand he had to introduce some particular feature of his doctrine, or 
for the same reason Stoicism fell into contradictions. This assumption that 
the predecessors of Christianity are always trying to be Christians can distort 
the history of thought in a way that is not always avoided in the present book. 
The general conclusion would seem to be that this is a book to be accepted 
with gratitude but used with caution. 

UNnIvERsiIry COLLEGE, G. B. KERFERD 
SWANSEA 


Evidence of Tradition: selected Source Material for the Study of the History of the Early 
Church, Introduction, and Canon of the New Testament. By Daniel J. Theron. 

Pp. xiv +135. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1957. 25s. 
This useful book brings together in a single volume over a hundred docu- 
ments which any student of the N.T. and its history will find it most valuable 
to have to hand. Each excerpt is given in the original, accompanied by a 
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literal translation and directions to sources and modern studies. The intention 
is admirable and the execution for the most part excellent. But if this is to 
become a standard reference book, it is essential that its important omissions be 
rectified, and the following comments are offered not so much as criticisms of 
the first edition as suggestions for the second. 

In the historical section there is no mention of the standard collection by 
B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. This has now been 
superseded by J. Stevenson’s A New Eusebius, and from this latter at least 
selections 6-8 (the evidence for the martyrdom of Peter and Paul and for the 
flight of Christians from Jerusalem) should be included. Reference must also 
now be made to C. K. Barrett’s The New Testament Background: Selected Docu- 
ments. 

In the literary section the most striking omission is of the Anti-Marcionite 
Prologues. The Marcionite Prologues should be given in their original form 
and order, as in A. Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, revised ed. 
Cc. S. C. Williams, 188-91. If the Rylands fragment of Jn. xviii is included 
(why?), the other second-century fragment of An Unknown Gospel should 
certainly be printed, together with a reference to C. H. Dodd’s discussion of it 
in his New Testament Studies. If the ‘evidence’ for the early death of the apostle 
John from the Syriac Martyrology is included (No. 24), so should be that from 
Philip of Side and George the Sinner. 

‘In the section on the Canon the standard students’ text-book, that of 
Souter cited above, is omitted from the bibliography, and attention should at 
least be drawn to the fuller collection of documents there available. The 
selection of Agrapha is arbitrary. If the canonical Acts xx. 35 is included, a 
place should surely be found for the famous D text of Lk. vi. 4, quite apart 
from others collected in J. Jeremias’s Unknown Sayings of Jesus. And account 
must in future be taken of the new sayings in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas. 

In biographical notes ‘died’ should be represented by ‘d.’ rather than by a 
cross which suggests that Julius Caesar, for instance, is a martyr or at least a 
bishop! 

CLARE COLLEGE, Joxun A. T. Rosinson 
CAMBRIDGE 


Die Tradition und der Charakter des ersten Fohannesbriefes: zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Taufe im Urchristentum und in der alten Kirche. By Wolfgang Nauck. (Wissen- 
schaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 3.) Pp. viii +192. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. DM. 18.60. 

The author, like some previous investigators, finds in I John parts which 
separate themselves off from the rest by their distinctive, antithetic style and 
the rhythm of their thought. But he is not led by this to postulate a plurality 
of authors. Instead, he finds one author incorporating in a new writing what 
he had himself already composed for a former occasion. That occasion was 
perhaps when the false teachers were originally expelled. It had called for those 
solemn, rhythmic declarations, distinguishing true from false and renewing 
the covenant (echoes, might it be, from the annual assembly of the Qumran 
sect ?). The later situation, when these declarations were taken up into a longer 
writing, was a follow-up: in the face of still lingering dangers, the readers are 
recalled to their baptism and all that it meant. 

The detailed enquiry lying behind this (here all too briefly outlined) 
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conclusion amounts to a first-rate commentary on nearly all the problematic 
passages (and that means most of the epistle), in the light of recent research 
into liturgical origins, Christian and Jewish. It opens up numberless questions 
and possibilities and valuably illuminates many dark corners—not to mention 
that it excitingly re-opens the question of the Heimat of the Johannine writings 
(is it, after all, Syria, and does not the very problematic passage v. 6 ff. point in 
this direction ?). 

The main thesis is worked out with sanity as well as erudition. The present 
reviewer finds it not only extremely suggestive but generally plausible; but in 
his opinion (1) the rewriting and the two distinct occasions are not very securely 
established; (2) too much is made of analogies which may, after all, only be 
due to ideas belonging independently to many different religious groups; 
(3) too much is made of baptismal language which may, after all, spring rather 
from the very nature of the Christian gospel than from a specifically baptismal 
occasion; and (4) too little, perhaps, is made of the fact (so rightly recognised 
by Nauck, 124) that ‘die Irrlehrer nehmen das “Fleisch” nicht ernst’, as a key 
to the antinomies of the epistle. 

This is an important study of an extremely interesting and elusive problem. 

CLARE COLLEGE, C. F. D. Mouse 
CAMBRIDGE 


Origen, The Song of Songs: commentary and Homilies. Translated and annotated by 
R. P. Lawson. (Ancient Christian Writers, 26). Pp. vi+385. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1957. 21s. 

This is a translation into English of the three books of Origen’s second and 
long Commentary on the Song of Songs which were translated into Latin by Rufinus, 
including Origen’s long Preface to the work, and of the two Homilies on the Song 
of Songs which Jerome translated into Latin. The relevant fragments of the 
Commentary that can be recovered in the original Greek from Procopius of 
Gaza are translated in the footnotes. Fifty-eight pages of notes are added at 
the end. 

The works are ably translated into fresh and attractive English, and the 
translator is very well read in recent literature on Origen; consequently this is 
a worthy addition to the series of which it forms a part. The translator is almost 
wholly uncritical of Origen in her notes and scarcely ever hints that the process 
of spinning mysticism and ecclesiology out of the Song of Songs by means of 
Philonic allegory, which is what Origen did in these works, is not a wholly 
satisfactory one. 

It is curious that the author nowhere mentions the fact that the Com- 
mentary, part of which is here translated, was Origen’s second Commentary 
on this book, and that he had earlier written a shorter Commentary on it. 
A fragment of this earlier Commentary survives in Philocalia vii. 1 (ed. Robinson, 
50), headed ‘From the short commentary on the Song, which he wrote in his 
youth’. Indeed the seventeen lines of this fragment might well have been. trans- 
lated in this book. 

University oF NoTTINGHAM R. P. C. Hanson 
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St. Augustine and his Influence through the Ages. By Henri Marrou, translated by 
Patrick Hepburne-Scott; texts of St. Augustine translated by Edmund 
Hill. (Men of Wisdom Books). Pp. 192 including illustrations. London: 
Longmans, Green; New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1957. 6s. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to one accustomed to the solid and sober 
tomes which contain St. Augustine’s works to be presented with a little book 
suggesting superficially a modern horror comic! The name of the author, an 
outstanding Augustinian scholar, should induce us to put aside fastidiousness 
and we shall be amply rewarded, for this is a brilliant piece of writing. In 192 
pages we are given an account of Augustine’s life and works, and a sensitive 
estimate of the man; about 60 pages of selections from his works, judiciously 
chosen, mostly, from those not commonly read; and finally 34 pages tracing his 
influence on men and movements down to our own time. Every chapter is 
copiously documented. Tables of useful dates are provided; and the whole, as 
the cover says, is lavishly illustrated. Four of the illustrations help to convey 
some idea of Augustine’s episcopal city, Hippo Regius. Most useful biblio- 
graphical guidance is also provided. This little book is remarkable alike for 
its abundant and exact scholarship, its penetrating interpretation, not without 
rapier-like thrusts of criticism—for even Augustine can err!—and its fascinating 
literary presentation. The translation seems not in the least to dim the sparkle 
of the original, and it is easy to forgive the occasional inaccuracy in repro- 
ducing place names in English. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Joun H. S. Bur.eicH 


The Carolingian Empire. By Heinrich Fichtenau, translated by Peter Munz. 
Pp. xxiv + 196. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 25s. 

Professor Fichtenau’s book attracted much attention when it was first 
published in 1949. Though a work of profound scholarship it was a book 
which could be read with ease and delight. Its scope was fairly indicated by its 
sub-title (omitted in the present edition) Soziale und geistige Problematik eines 
Grossreiches, and its originality lay in the way in which it united social, con- 
stitutional, religious and intellectual history. Accepting the fact that the 
Carolingian Empire was ‘the christian people’, a single society with no clear 
division between its spiritual and secular aspects, Professor Fichtenau con- 
structed his book so that discussions of vassalage led naturally to monasticism, 
and of church architecture to political theory. Similarly the higher clergy were 
treated with ‘the nobles and officials’, the lower clergy with ‘the poor’, and 
monasticism with the last years of Charles the Great. The book continued to 
the end of the reign of Louis the Pious in order to show not only how the empire 
worked, but also how it failed. “The old class structure, already undermined, 
had given way to an unstable balance of power which, during the few decades 
when the Frankish Empire was flourishing, could easily be mistaken for con- 
tentment and peace. . . . The failure to convert society to true Christianity 
meant, however, that peace—the famous peace of the Christian Empire— 
became little more than a word to describe a momentary lull in an armed 
combat.’ 

So much for the original German edition. For the present translation, 
which is both fluent and accurate, the book has been revised by its author so 
that it represents ‘an improved version of the German text’. We find, for 
example, that the author has dropped his psychological ‘Zyklothyme’, and that 
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in re-writing the last part of Chapter iii (ii in the German edition), he has 
substituted a comparison between Aachen and Byzantium for that between 
Aachen and Jerusalem. These changes, necessitated by the author’s own subse- 
quent research, are all to the good. What has not been explained is why the 
English version is not complete. We are told that it represents chapters i-vi of 
the German original, but in fact it does not represent as much; the English 
chapter vii is little more than one-third of the German chapter vi, and its 
title has had to be changed from ‘Die geistliche Reform’ to “The last years of 
Charles the Great’ since the spiritual reform was in the part which has been 
omitted. The present reviewer cannot help feeling that this is symbolic of the 
English version as a whole. 

None the less the book is well worth reading even in its truncated form, 
and it is to be hoped that it will lead many students to Professor Fichtenau’s 
more detailed articles. One may still wonder whether Notker should be treated 
so seriously, or whether Richbod, in compiling the Annals of Lorsch, really 
used the ‘official minutes’ of the proceedings of the Rome Council of 800, but 
it cannot be denied that Professor Fichtenau has made a most valuable con- 
tribution to historical scholarship. His book is both brave and stimulating in its 
attempt to describe the social conditions and recreate the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the christianus populus. 

MERTON COLLEGE, R. H. €. Davis 
OxFoRD 


The Lost Gods of England. By Brian Branston. Pp. 191 including 30 illustrations. 
London: Thames & Hudson, 1958. 25s. 

Mr. Branston, in an attractively presented book with some excellent draw- 
ings, attempts a sketch for the general reader of the pagan gods of the Anglo- 
Saxons. He sadly distorts his picture by a lavish use of late Norse poetic legends, 
and by a wildness in the use of such English sources as he has considered. 
He could surely have found more evidence in prose writings, historical and 
homiletic, Latin and vernacular, without having to wrench nonsense out of 
the Old English Christian poems, though a sober analysis of their language 
might have been rewarding. The distinction between mythologising and 
worshipping is nowhere made clear—Wayland Smith was never a god until 
Kipling made him one—but there are suggestions, about Wyrd for instance, 
that one would like to see followed up. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WaALLAcE-HaprILL 


The Peterborough Chronicle, 1070-1154. Edited from MS. Bodley Laud Misc. 636. 
By Cecily Clark. (Oxford English Monographs). Pp. lxx + 120. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 30s. 

The Peterborough version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was one of the two 
texts edited by Charles Plummer in his classic Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel 
(1892-1899, reprinted with additions 1952). Within recent years it has been 
published in Facsimile by Professor Dorothy Whitelock with an Appendix 
contributed by the editor of the work under review; and it has been translated 
into Modern English by Professor Garmonsway, very successfully, in the 
Everyman’s Library, and, again, by Dr. H. A. Rositzke. Its later annals are, 
of course, well known to historians as providing a contemporary or near- 
contemporary view of such famous episodes, among others, as the inception of 
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the Domesday Survey, and the miseries of the Anarchy. Miss Clark now pro- 
vides a reliable text of the later annals,1070—1154, in the belief that the chosen 
annals are ‘of exceptional interest both to the linguist and the historian’. She 
adds an introduction, ‘the skeleton of an historical commentary’ (limited by 
considerations of space), a Glossarial Index of Proper Names, and in an Appen- 
dix, the ‘Peterborough interpolations’, but, regrettably, neither Glossary, nor 
General Index, nor Modern English rendering. 

The editor’s approach is, in fact, primarily that of a philologist whose 
purpose is to demonstrate the significance of these annals as evidence for the 
development of the English language throughout a period of great linguistic 
change. Here Miss Clark writes as an expert and her investigation constitutes 
an important contribution to the subject. She has also tried to show (but 
without entering deeply into the matter) how intimately, from the historical 
point of view, these annals are linked with the contemporary Latin histories 
and in particular that of Hugo Candidus. The historical value of the annals is 
briefly dwelt upon, and their stylistic merits are appreciated. Apart from the 
linguistic sections, the most satisfactory elements in her work, however, are 
the text referred to above, and the numerous references given in her com- 
mentary to recent work (since Plummer’s time) bearing upon these annals. 
To those of her readers who may be unacquainted with the language, Old 
English and Middle English, of this text, Miss Clark makes few concessions, 
and:‘it is fortunate that Plummer’s Glossary and Index, and the Modern 
English renderings referred to above, should be available to scholars using her 
book. 

80 CEciL Park, F. E. HARMER 
PINNER, 
MIDDLESEX 


Petrarch’s Testament. Edited and translated, with an introduction by Theodor E. 
Mommsen. Pp. x + 93. Ithaca: Cornell University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 28s. 

Students of the texts of Petrarch have recently become accustomed to 
riveting their eyes on Italy, where the volumes of the great Edizione Nationale 
have begun to appear. It is a pleasant discovery, therefore, to find, as a diver- 
sion, a good Petrarchan text—that of the poet’s testament—coming from 
Cornell. There are special reasons for this provenance. The University Library 
possesses, not only a copy of the editio princeps of the testament (Venice, 1499 
or 1500), but also the important Willard Fiske Petrarch collection. This has 
encouraged Cornell to become an active centre of Petrarch studies. The text 
cannot be called final, as the editor admits, since, for that, ‘a systematic search 
for the manuscript tradition of the Testament in Italian and non-Italian 
libraries’ would be needed. But this edition provides a good text, side by side 
with a good translation. The most valuable part of the book, however, is the 
clear and learned introduction (47 pp.). There is also a special section on the 
transmission of the text (5 MSS. and 6 printed editions). Since the original 
document seems to be lost and the value of the testament was little regarded 
in the fifteenth century, the earliest extant manuscripts are little older than the 
earliest printed text. ; 

The testament itself is of considerable interest, if it is disappointing in its 
lack of reference to the poet’s library. The editor attributes this omission to 
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the fact that, eight years before it was drawn up (1362), Petrarch had made 
an arrangement to leave his books to the Venetian Republic i order to start 
a ‘public library’. One of the most interesting features of the testament is the 
reference to the picture of the Virgin by Giotto (‘cuius pulchritudinem ignor- 
antes non intelligunt, magistri autem artis stupent’). Petrarch gave it to 
Francesco da Carrara, Lord of Padua. This picture has recently been shown 
to have been given to Petrarch by a member of the Albizzi family (cf. 22 n. 51). 
Petrarch’s attitude to non-residence is shown by the frank admission that, as 
archdeacon of Parma, he has been ‘inutilis et semper fere absentus’. His heir 
was Francescolo da Brossano, the son of his natural daughter, Francesca. One 
half of his money was to go to Francesca; but the father was so shy of her 
origin that he tells his grandson to give the money ‘cui scit me velle’. The 
assertion in the testament of the poet’s poverty seems to be borne out by the 
fact that the named sums of money to be distributed do not exceed 450 ducats. 
Finally it may be noticed that the testament reflects two of Petrarch’s friend- 
ships for men who were dead when he drew it up on 4 April 1370. If he died 
in Padua, he said, he wished to be buried in the Dominican church of San 
Agostino, since his old patron Jacopo da Carrara, lord of Padua, was buried 
there. Secondly he remembered Raymond Monet, who had looked after him 
and his farm in the years at Vaucluse. He hoped that it would be possible for 
the little Vaucluse property to be acquired by the local hospital. But, if this 
was impossible for legal reasons, let it be given to Monet’s sons. 
MERTON COLLEGE, J. R. L. Hicurretp 
OxFoRD 


Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics. By Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, trans- 
lated by Hilda Graef. (Men of Wisdom Books). Pp. 192 including illus- 
trations. London: Longmans, Green; Harper Torchbooks, 1957. 6s. 

This small paper-bound book, well translated from the French, sets out 
lucidly the thirteenth century background to Eckhart, his life, times and 
teaching, and the subsequent development of mysticism in the Rhineland and 
the Low Countries. The author is balanced and matter-of-fact in her appraisal 
and exposition matching in this regard the manner of the subject of her book. 
About a third of the volume consists of extracts from Eckhart’s writings, 
rendered into English from the originals; the problem of the texts is well pre- 
sented and there is a full discussion of the editorial tradition as well as a good 
bibliography. An attractive feature of the work is the large number of interest- 
ing illustrations. It is a pity that they are not more exactly described: for 
example ‘manuscript of the second half of the fourteenth century’ is not much 
help to the non-specialist for whom this book will otherwise admirably fulfil 
its purpose. 

UNIvERsITY OF EDINBURGH Denys Hay 


The Register of Thomas Langley, bishop of Durham, 1406-1437, Vol. II. Edited by 
R. L. Storey. (Publications of the Surtees Society clxvi). Pp. ix +198. 
Durham: Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1957. n.p. 

This volume contains fifty-nine more folios of the register of bishop Langley, 
ably edited by Mr. Storey. For the most part the routine business is recorded 
such as ordinations by the suffragan, Oswald bishop of Whithern, both in the 
Galilee of Durham cathedral and in the chapel of his own house (259-62): 
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arrangements for a visitation (370-2): proceedings against the still recalcitrant 
prebendaries of Chester le Street (365): and the usual records of institutions to 
livings, exchanges and resignations. In 1412 Langley received permission from 
the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield to consecrate the church of Middleton 
(Lancs.) which he had rebuilt at his own expense (276). 

The business of a wider world is dealt with in the orders for the array of 
clergy in connexion with the French wars (497-8): the orders for prayers and 
processions after Sir John Oldcastle’s rebellion (323): and the appointment of 
the bishop’s proctors at the Council of Constance (382). 

As chancellor Langley appointed commissioners to visit the royal hospital 
of St. Nicholas, York (506). 

There are a few wills of interest, including that of Robert Hibburn, mayor 
of Newcastle on Tyne (373). A group of documents deals with that of Roger 
Kyrkby, vicar of Gainford and the inventory of the contents of his house is 
given, when they were sequestrated lest they should be stolen (263-6). Perhaps 
the most interesting is that of the Lady Maud Bowes in which she makes 
legacies not only of pieces of plate but also of a salted salmon and bestows on 
various women and girls ‘j romance boke that is called The gospelles’, ‘the boke 
with the knotts’ and ‘j librum that is called Trystram’ and ‘a blak primer’ 
(553): 

St. Hiipa’s CoLiecE, KATHLEEN Major 
OxForRD 


Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter Kaiser Friedrich III, Abt. 3 I1/1, 1444. Edited by 
Walter Kaemmerer. (D.R. Band 17, II/1 herausgegeben durch die 
historische Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften). Pp. 398. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. 
DM. 64.00. 

This volume contains an important section on Church affairs (nos. 163- 
196) in which the documents and memoranda presented to the Diet of Nurem- 
burg, August to October 1444 are printed. It was a critical moment for the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Reich, since, with the transference of the Council of 
Basel to Ferrara by Eugenius IV and the election by the Basel majority of 
Amadeus of Savoy as Felix V, schism had again broken out in the Church, 
and it was the duty of the Reich to decide which authority to recognise. By 
1444 neutrality was the official policy of the Empire, although there was a 
strong party, headed by a number of the Princes, for Basel, and the project of 
a fresh General Council to deal with the outstanding administrative and 
reform problems in the Church was in the air (no. 168). At Nuremberg the 
advocates of Basel claimed that the election of Felix V was valid (no. 170) and 
the University of Cologne sent a memorandum declaring for the legitimacy 
of Basel (no. 164), while the supporters of Eugenius were powerfully represented 
by William Fillastre (of Constance fame) the agent of duke Philip of Burgundy 
(no. 166), and by Nicholas of Cues in person (nos. 173, 180). There was even 
a proposal by the archbishops of Trier and Cologne that the emperor should 
settle the whole matter by consulting first, the bishops of the Reich, then, 
‘doctors in different universities’ in Germany, Spain, France and Italy, and 
thirdly, the Carthusians and the Benedictines. The emperor, a note says, 
objected to this triple consultation. The battle had its local setting; for various 
German sees were vacant at the moment, especially those of Wirzburg, 
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Freising, Brixen, Trent and Constance, and elements of conflict between the 
respective rights of the emperor, the divided papacy, the Chapters and the 
local princes were latent, and in some cases active. 
Aut Souts COLLEGE, E. F. JAcos 
OxFoRD 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Tom. XII: Indices. Edited by the late 
P. S. Allen, compiled by Barbara Flower, edited by Elisabeth Rosenbaum. 
Pp. iv + 189. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 42s. 

Fifty years ago, in 1908, P. S. Allen visited J. E. B. Mayor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ‘When I told him that the first volume of Erasmus’ 
Epistolae was out, and a second following, he exclaimed that he rejoiced to see 
my day. For fifty years he had been calling for someone to undertake the task, 
which promised so much for the history of a great age, and he had lived to see 
it begun.’ Alas, neither P. S. Allen nor his accomplished wife lived to see the 
volume of thrée indices compiled successively by Miss Alford, Miss Barbara 
Flower and Miss Elisabeth Rosenbaum. A fairly careful perusal of Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami Tom. XII (Oxford, 1958) shows how well a 
very difficult task has been accomplished. An occasional hesitation about the title 
‘St.’, a few spelling variations and some cross-referencing which does not quite 
satisfy all requirements detract hardly at all from a laborious and necessary 
work which is obviously indispensable to every fortunate possessor of the 
volumes which constitute one of the greatest achievements of British scholar- 
ship in this century. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD G. R. PoTrTrer 


Tridentine Seminary Legislation: its Sources and its Formation. By James A. 
O’Donohoe. (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, ix). 
Pp. vi+194. Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1957. n.p. 

This book is a study of the background of the Seminary legislation of the 
twenty-third session of the Council of Trent. The author disclaims any intention 
of making a full study of the history of clerical training. His introduction of 
fifteen pages gives the barest outline of a certain number of the stages in that 
history, and he passes as quickly as possible into the work preparatory to the 
Council. The question of clerical training was raised by the Preparatory Com- 
mission in its report in 1537 and there was some consideration of it during the 
first years of the Council in connexion with the discussion of the Decree Super 
lectione et praedicatione Sacrae Scripturae. No settled conclusion had been reached 
when the Council was suspended in 1549. At this point Dr. O’Donohoe turns 
aside to examine the work of the Jesuits and the establishment of the German 
College at Rome, and in a further chapter he studies the seminary legislation 
of cardinal Pole. Both of these were important for the resumed work of the 
Council and for its final discussion of the problem in 1563. 

Dr. O’Donohoe has produced a useful study of an important subject, but.a 
study which would have been more acceptable to the reader if it had been less 
tedious in form and more felicitous in expression. The phrase ‘the amelioration 
of clerical formation’, on the second page of the Foreword is not calculated to 
encourage the reader to proceed further. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 
OxrFoRD 
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Prince Charles’s Puritan Chaplain. By Irvonwy Morgan. Pp. 219. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1957. 21s. 

This account of the early Puritan, John Preston (1587-1628), is a sadly 
slovenly piece of work. Illustrous (twice), Theophilous, episcopy (twice), monas- 
tries, precipated, intelligers, posterious, portentious, corrobates, Apello (twice), 
Scudmore, Ezekial may be due only to careless proof-reading; but when we 
find fly (for sly), A. G. Rouse (for A. L. Rowse), Seldon (four times), Alumni 
Cantabrigiensis, Athenae Oxoniensis (thrice) and the monstrosity Relatio Persecutio 
Undecima Ecclesia (also called Relatio Undecima), we begin to doubt the author’s 
seriousness and competence. Nor does his way of writing inspire confidence. ‘It 
may be that Buckingham merely refers to reports from other parts of the world 
in a general sense to help his argument, but it may be that he had actually had 
reports from Catholic states on the Continent, and if he had they may have been 
the reports gathered by John Preston.’ Well, it may be. 

‘This Politick Man’, ‘a Perfect Politician’, as Hacket and Fuller agree in 
calling Preston, is a figure worthy of a new biography. At once Preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn and Master of Emmanuel, he was on good terms with the duke of 
Buckingham as well as being Prince Charles’s chaplain; and, according to 
Heylin, he ‘governed the affairs of the Puritan faction’. Those already familiar 
with the period will be stimulated by Dr. Morgan’s indications of links through 
a large number of interests between Preston and other notabilities; those less 
familiar with it will do well to stick to Alexander Gordon’s excellent article in 
the D.N.B. Dr. Morgan rightly draws heavily on the memoir of Preston by 
Preston’s pupil, Thomas Ball; he doesnot seem to know the 1885 edition of it 
from the original MS. to which Gordon refers. 

NEw COLLeEcE, GerorFREY F, NuTTALL 
University oF LONDON 


Visible Saints: the Congregational Way, 1640-1660. By Geoffrey F. Nuttall. Pp. xi + 
178. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 25s. 

The history and the life of Congregational churches when they were at 
their zenith in the Commonwealth period have not received the special treat- 
ment they merit. Dr. Nuttall is a Congregationalist who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by studies of Puritan theology, of Quakerism, and of 
Baxteriana as well as some parerga notably on Welsh Puritan leaders ; he brings 
to this new study a mind stored with knowledge of little-known or neglected 
seventeenth-century Church Books, books, pamphlets and tracts, a sound 
historical method, and a refusal to dogmatise—he prefers to arrange and 
annotate his materials rather than to enter upon sweeping critical assessments. 

His arrangement of the copious material upon which he has drawn is 
important. The foreword delimits the task. Next, the historical introduction 
is one of the best statements of its size which one has seen of the rise of Separatist 
Congregationalists, dealing fairly with the contributions of the many hetero- 
genous influences and elements, and the geographical location of its early 
churches, notably in the Eastern counties. Finally, the critical conclusion, 
though some may consider it the least satisfactory, does what it sets out to do 
within what was part of the author’s aim, that is to show that Congregational- 
ism was not merely negative and to show why it arouses interest and attention 
in ecumenical circles to-day. 

Between the introduction and the conclusion are four very significant 
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chapters grouped around what Dr. Nuttall considers to be the four main prin- 
ciples of ‘the men of the Congregational way’: these are the principles of 
separation, of fellowship, of freedom, and of fitness (by the latter, he means the 
assertion that church membership is to be limited to professing Christians). 
Alternatively, these chapters may be seen as explaining why the names 
‘Separatist,’ ‘Congregational,’ ‘Independent’ and ‘Visible Saints’ were given 
to those churches and their members. Each chapter is illuminated by an un- 
rivalled first-hand knowledge of sources and a lively delineation of what the 
churches and their leaders thought and practised. Jnter alia, the author has 
important things to say about church covenants (so important in Congregation- 
alism), toleration, relations with other churches (especially Presbyterian and 
Baptist), and expectations of the Kingdom. 

Eleven years ago Dr. Nuttall gave us The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and 
Experience; now comes this even more important study. If one may suggest 
another major enterprise for him, it is to be hoped that some day soon he will 
embark upon’a study of New England Congregationalism as it was in itself 
and as it was related to English Congregationalism. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER W. Gorpon Rosinson 


The Moral Revolution of 1688. By Dudley W. R. Bahlman. (Wallace Notestein 
Essays, 2). Pp. x +112. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 24s. 

The Societies for the Reformation of Manners are the subject of this book. 
Its title is probably intended as scholar’s shorthand for “The Moral Implications 
of the Revolution of 1688’; for, while the inclusion of Dissenters with Church- 
men within the Societies reflected the temporary endeavour after Comprehen- 
sion, their concern to sweep away drunkenness, foul language and Sabbath- 
breaking, as also their character as voluntary societies, was not so much 
revolutionary as a triumph for the submerged but continuing Puritan and Inde- 
pendent element in the nation. Professor Bahlman justly notes the Societies’ 
importance ‘in the history of voluntary association and of free institutions’; but 
when he suggests that ‘they were probably the first voluntary groups organised 
on a national scale and tolerated by the government to step into a vacuum left 
by the inactivity of Church and State and, in effect, to take over a part of the 
functions of Church and State’, he forgets the Independent churches formed 
during the Interregnum, which at this time, incidentally, did not disdain the 
name of Societies. Even when the Societies for the Reformation of Manners did 
not include, as at Carlisle the bishop complained was the case, ‘the most violent 
Independent in the diocese and others notoriously disaffected to our discipline’, 
they still smelt of the ‘ “leagues and covenants” of past times’: ‘they are only 
seedlings of the good old cause’, as the curate of Stepney, John (not Isaac) 
Sharpe, put it, ‘and sprouts of the Rebellion of ’41’. 

Professor Bahlman appears to accept the opinion of a contemporary Scots- 
man that the appearance of ‘Societies’ at this time was ‘something peculiar to 
the English nation’. Actually, the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, which is prominent in this book first for its support and soon for 
its ‘swallowing’ of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, counted August 
Hermann Francke among its correspondents; and Francke’s Collegia Pietatis, as 
Professor R. T. Jenkins has remarked,! directly influenced the seiadau and 


1R. T. Jenkins, Hanes Cymru yn _y Ddeunawfed Ganrif, 2nd ed., Caerdydd 1945, 39. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


‘associations’ founded in Wales by the Methodist Fathers, quite apart from the 
English Societies, Woodward’s Account of which also appeared in a Welsh dress. 
Such ecumenical considerations are beyond Professor Bahlman’s purpose; but 
of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, which he sharply distinguishes from 
the purely Anglican Religious Societies, he gives a clear, succinct and well- 
documented account, with special attention to the grounds for the opposition 
shown to them and for their speedy dissolution: ‘after 1710 one could easily 
forget their existence’. 

NEw COLLEGE, GerorFREY F. NuTTALL 

University oF LONDON 


Homeward to Zion: the Mormon Migration from Scandinavia. By William Mulder. 
Pp. xiv+375. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 60s. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is one of the few religious 
movements indigenous to America and it is one of the more colourful features 
of organised religion in that land. Historically it has caught attention well out 
of proportion to its size. Characteristic from the outset was a burning sense of 
mission. Indeed, in 1850 there were more Mormons in England than in the 
United States. For a dozen years the mission at Liverpool had been developing 
into the base of operations for thrusts into other European countries, notably 
Scandinavia. 

Social unrest and mounting dissent from established Lutheranism partly 
explain the phenomenal success of the four young American missionaries who 
opened the campaign in Copenhagen. Altogether 1,361 elders were sent from 
Utah during the second half of the last century. Most of them were first 
generation Scandinavians who served the usual two-and-a-half years in the 
field. Deseret’s proselytising strategy, publications programme, dealings with 
unsympathetic forces, the overwhelming response in Denmark, subsequent 
lifting of restraints in Sweden, cooler response in Norway, the emigration 
ultimately of 30,000 converts so as to render Utah’s population decidely Anglo- 
Scandinavian—the full account is offered in this highly informative, well 
documented and readable volume. One-third of the book is given to analyses 
of the economic, social, cultural and legal struggles of the immigrant groups 
in Zion’s settlements. Had it been feasible to include a comparable description 
of Mormon commercial policy and structure we would have a more nearly 
complete picture of this corner of nineteenth-century American life. As it 
stands, here is a valuable contribution to the history of migratory movement 
into the West. 

The archives are deep in source materials in this field, as the fulsome 
documentation makes abundantly evident. And Dr. Mulder has exploited 
them with painstaking effectiveness. An extremely helpful index graces the 
volume. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, Atvin K. BarLey 
INDIANA 


William Ellery Channing : Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays. Edited by Irving 
H. Bartlett. (The American Heritage Series, 21). Pp. xxxii+121. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. 80 cents. 

The editor’s introduction offers a scholarly summary of the story of impres- 
sionable young William Ellery Channing’s vigorous response to the liberalising 
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influences of the Enlightment in America and his rise to position front and 
centre among Unitarianism’s spokesmen. The five representative essays are 
wisely selected specimens not only of Channing’s uncommon blend of rational- 
ism with piety, but also of his unmistakable literary skill. They make rewarding 
reading. 
HANOVER COLLEGE, Atvin K. BaILey 
INDIANA 


Roman Catholicism in England from the Reformation to 1950. By E. I. Watkin. 
(Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, 231). Pp. xii +244. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 7s. 6d. 

Roman Catholicism in England is a historical account perhaps loaded with too 
much detail for the space available, and perhaps inclined too readily to 
attribute the ills or errors of the Church to an exaggerated reaction against 
Protestantism. But it is informed by a broad intelligent honest Catholic 
liberalism, contains humane portraits of men like Challoner, and, while 
inevitably preferring Newman, does not underrate Manning. It will certainly 
form a useful introduction and outline. 

SELWYN COLLEGE, OweEN CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Bowes & Bowes: T. Desmond Williams (ed.), Historical Studies (papers read 
before the Second Irish Conference of Historians), 1958, 99 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Brepots (TurnHouT): D. Henricus M. Rochais, O.S.B. (ed.), Defensoris 
Locogiacensis Monachi Liber Scintillarus (Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina CXVII, 1), 1957, xxxvi +308 pp., n.p. 

BritisH ScHoot AT Rome: Peter Partner, The Papal State under Martin V: the 
administration and government of the temporal power in the early fifteenth century, 
1958, x + 264 pp., n.p. 

Bruce PuBLisHING Co. (MILWAUKEE): Etienne and Tony Catta, Basil Anthony. 
Mary Moreau, trans. by Edward L. Heston, C.S.C., Vol. I, xxxii + 1016 
pp. +illus., Vol. II, 1108 pp. +illus., n.p. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: H. C. Porter, Reformatien and Reaction in Tudor 
Cambridge, 1958, xii +462 pp., 52s. 6d.; George Yule, The Independents in 
the English Civil War, 1958, viiit+157 pp., 21s. 

CaTHoLic UNIversiry oF AMERICA Press (WAsHINGTON): Richard H. Trame, 
S.J., Rodrigo Sdnchez de Arévalo 1404-1470: Spanish Diplomat and Champion 
of the Papacy (Catholic University of America Studies in Mediaeval 
History, New Series, xv), 1958, x +242 pp., $2.75; Sister Mary Philip 
Trauth, S.N.D., Italo-American Diplomatic Relations, 1861-1882: the Mission 
of George Perkins Marsh, First American Minister to the Kingdom of Italy, 1958, 
xvili + 190 pp., $2.25. 

DusLin STATIONERY OrFFicE: The ‘Dignitas Decani’ of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, edited by the late Newport B. White, with an introduction by 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. (Irish Manuscripts Commission), 1957, xxviii + 
205 pp., 40s. 

Eprtions DE L’Unrversité (LEOPOLDVILLE): J. Paquet, Salaires et prébendes des 
professeurs de l'Université de Louvain au XV siécle (Studia Universitatis 
‘Lovanium’, Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 2), 1958, 35 pp., Belgian 
Frs. 30. 

Eprtions pu Cerr (Paris): Albert Hartmann, S.J., Vraie et fausse tolérance, 
trans. by A. Besnard, 1958, 289 pp., n.p. 

Faser & Faser: Peter Bamm, Early Sites of Christianity, trans. by Stanley 
Godman, 1958, 240 pp. +18 illus.+1 map, 21s.; David Diringer, The 
Illuminated Book: its History and Production, 1958, 524 pp. +260 plates, 
126s. 

Feuizian Raucu (InnsBruck): Alois Stenzel, S.J., Die Taufe: eine genetische 
Erklérung der Taufliturgie (Forschungen zur Geschichte der Theologie und 
des innerkirchlichen Lebens, Heft VII/VIII), 1958, 319 pp., $6.20. 

Harper & Bros. (NEw York): Edward Gibbon, The End of the Roman Empire 
in the West: the Barbarian Conquests and the Transition to the Middle Ages: 
A.D. 439-565, edited by J. B. Bury (Harper Torchbooks, 37), 1958, xiv + 
522 pp. +20 illus., $1.95. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PREss ; OXFORD UNIVERSITY PrEss (LONDON) : (various), 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers: Number Eleven, 1958, x +277 pp. + 120 plates, 60s. ; 
Franklin L. Ford, Strasbourg in Transition, 1648-1789, 1958, xx +321 pp. + 
16 illus., 55s.; John Norton, The Answer to The Whole Set of Questions of the 
Celebrated Mr. William Apollonius, Pastor of the Church of Middelburg Looking 
toward the Resolution of Certain Controversies Concerning Church Government Now 
Being Agitated in England, trans. by Douglas Horton, 1958, xxii + 196 pp., 
38s. 

Henry BrapsHaw Society: The Monastic Ordinale of St. Vedast’s Abbey, Arras: 
Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale, MS. 230 (907), of the beginning of the r4th 
Century, edited with introduction, notes and indexes by Dom Louis Brou, 
O.S.B., 1957, Vol. I, xiv +208 pp. +3 plates (Henry Bradshaw Society 
Publication, LXXXVI), Vol. II, 185 pp. (Henry Bradshaw Society 
Publication, LXXXVII), n.p. 

HErIRSEMANN (STUTTGART): Herbert Grundmann and Hermann Heimpel 
(eds.), Alexander von Roes Schriften (Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Staatsschriften des Spateren Mittelalters, I, 1), 1958, vii+231 pp., 
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